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The Pulse of the 


First Phase The treaty has been signed. The Great 
of the Great War is over. But peace has not yet re- 
Was te ee turned to the snarling world. Europe is 


filled from end to end with bitter fear and 
rancor, with hatred and malice so vindictive, so personal 
that their like has not been seen since the Thirty Years’ 
War made of the Old World a stinking charnel house. In 
all belligerent Europe there is scarcely a father who does 
not dig his nails into the palm of his hands when he pictures 
to himself the manner in which his son died; mothers and 
wives and sisters without number curse those who killed 
and maimed the men dear to them, and into the breasts of 
their children they are planting the seeds that some day 
will bring forth the crimson blossoms of vengeance. 

It was a war of peoples. The scythe of the killer swept 
through every home and levied bloody toll from three gen- 
erations. Of seventy million families only those of the 
rulers escaped. For a thousand years there has been no 
conflict that left deeper, more universal scars on Europe’s 
body than the war which has just passed out of its first phase. 

And beneath the multicolored flames of new and old 
national antagonisms there is the ominous red glow of class 
hatred and impending social strife. Already in the east the 
red glow has become a conflagration in which the flames of 
nationalism have been absorbed by the scarlet blast of 
proletarian revolution. 

Will the treaty that has just been signed heal the scars, 
subdue the fires and guide them back into the work of pro- 
ductive peaceful rivalry? 








acific 


To Ratify or 
to Reject the 
Covenant 


The most important question that now 
confronts the United States is this: Shall 
the Senate ratify the Treaty of Versailles, 
including the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, or shail it reject the pact? 

The importance of this question lies not in the puerile 
contentions of Senators Lodge, Knox and Reed that the 
League of Nations Covenant will rob the United States of 
its sovereignty in domestic affairs, that the League will be 
dominated by a dozen assorted kings, by the colored races, 
by the Catholic hierarchy or what not, any or all of them 
able, according to the senatorial camouflage artists, to force 
the United States of America to do something against its 
own vital interests. 

The very idea of any power or combination of powers 
issuing orders to the United States is so sublimely silly that 
only hard-shell party politicians troubled with congenital 
mental astigmatism and incipient paresis could advance it 
in a serious discussion. Even a cursory reading of the Cove- 
nant shows that the League has no more teeth than a hen, 
that it is paralyzed from the chin down, that no nations 
except the losers can be compelled to do anything against 
their will and that the only factor able to preserve the life 
of the puny infant is the wealth and the man-power of the 
United States. 

The assent or the withdrawal of the United States can 
make or break the League, but the League can not, political 
hogwash notwithstanding, interferein the internal, domes- 
tic affairs of all three Americas, North, Central and South. 





While the Peace Conference was finishing its labors, the oldest inhabitants of Oregon gathered on the campus of the state university at Eugene 
to attend the unveiling of the statue created by A. P. Proctor to honor the memory of the Northwestern 


pioneers. The statue is a gift of Joseph N. Teal 
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—_ INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Sing Kee, native of San Jose, California, showing his father his 
decoration. Sing Kee was the only Chinese in the American 
army to be decorated on the battlefield for bravery 


The real problem, as attacked by Senator Johnson, 
of California, the question that may mean the assump- 
tion of tremendous future burdens, the killing and 
maiming of hundreds of thousands of Americans, is this: 
Does the United States, through its assent to the Covenant, 
want to pledge its word, its resources and its blood to guar- 
antee and uphold the provisions of the peace settlement? 
If the Covenant is ratified, Article X obliges the United 
States so to do, and Article X is reinforced by the proposed 
special alliance with Great Britain in support of France. 

In Article X and in the special Triple Alliance agreement 
lie the only clear-cut, definite obligations of the Covenant 
uncomplicated by nullifying Ifs and Ands. 

Let us see what others think of the proposal to under- 
write the maintenance of the new territorial division in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 


U U 


Most of the American observers, from 
William Allen White to Frank H. Simonds, 
agree that the Treaty of Versailles is an at- 
tempt to satisfy both the English and the 
French extremists who demand the permanent elimination 
of Germany from the group of important military and in- 
dustrial nations. They agree, some with joy and some with 
sorrow, that the Fourteen Points have been scrapped, the 
Principle of Self-Determination has walked the plank, that 
the rights of small nations have been ignored and that the 
old theory of the victors and the spoils has been applied. 

Professor Gibbons in the Century sadly chronicles the 
surrender of President Wilson to the stubborn forces of the 
old European imperialism. Even conservative Leslie’s 
Weekly prints a leading article in which the idealistic bank- 
ruptcy and the triumphant imperialism of the Paris Con- 
ference are set forth in detail. And the New Republic, 
analyzing the manner in which the settlement was brought 
about, writes: 


American 
Judgment of 
the Treaty 





“Tt seems an unavoidable conclusion that the presence of 
America in Europe and the promise of her continued partici- 
pation has aggravated the national ambitions of every one 
of the Allied peoples. America gave them a sense of 
security which they have used in order to press to the limit 
demands they would not have dared to make under other 
circumstances. 

“Mr. Wilson’s presence in Paris has been mischievous for 
Europe just because he drained to himself practically all 
the reason and sense and humanity in Europe, and then 
surrendered them. He was the avenue of expression for all 
that Europe had learned from its agony, of all that it 
aspired to do in order to prevent its repetition. And the 
avenue has turned out to be a blind alley.” 

We are all agreed that we went to war for no selfish 
reasons. High ideals, the desire to make the world a decent, 
peaceful place to live in, animated our armies. If the Peace 
Treaty tends to fulfil these ideals and carry out our solemn 
pledges, then it is the Senate’s duty to ratify it without 
delay. If the treaty, on the other hand, deviates from the 
ideals we outlined, if it perpetuates old wrongs and creates 
new ones, then the country must decide whether it wants 
blindly to guarantee the maintenance of such a treaty or 
whether it is possible to do away with the worst of the in- 
justices through the League of Nations. 


U U 


What Shall the The purely Chinese population of Shan- 
Senate Do tung was given no opportunity to say 
With the Pact? Whether it preferred Japanese to Chinese 

rule. Korea and Ireland are not even 
mentioned in the treaty. Montenegro, the tiny nation 
which fought off the Turk and preserved its independence 
for six centuries, complains that it lost its autonomy and 
was joined to Greater Serbia against its will. The Germans 
of the Saar Basin, of Silesia and West Prussia, of Bohemia 
and South Tyrol are protesting against forcible transfer. 
Seven million Hungarians and Ruthenians are to be ruled 
by culturally inferior races which form a minority in the 
annexed districts. The new small states and those whose 
territory was enlarged by victory decline to permit inter- 
ference with their sovereign rights by accepting the Paris 
Conference measures designed to protect the rights of racial 
minorities. And the carving of Turkey is still to take place. 
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Bronstrug, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Not Very Tempting 
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Per y, ta the Portland Oregonian 


Sir Walter Raleigh! 


Inflammable matcrial has been piled mountain high 
throughout the Old World. Now the United States is asked 
to guarantee the maintenance of these new conditions. If 
this guarantee is given, the victors may be able to con- 
solidate their position and preserve an armed peace based 
on their bayonets and American guns for decades to come. 
If the United States declines to guarantee the forcible 
maintenance «f the status quo, Europe will have to do its 
own policing, America can hold aloof and judge each new 
quarrel on its individual merits. In case the guarantee is 
refused, Europe will probably remain in a disorderly, fluid 
condition until a new balance of power emerges from the 
present chaos. 

Or the United States can ratify the treaty, breathe the 
spirit of justice into the dead clay of the League of Nations 
and, through the instrumentality of the League, endeavor 
to do that which President Wilson failed to accomplish, 
bring about a readjustment of conditions that will make 
possible a durable peace based on justice and good will. 

That was the aim of the President when he started for 
Paris, the representative of the most powerful nation on 
earth. He compromised, bargained and failed. Will others 
have better success when the Council of nine wily disillu- 
sioned diplomats meets? 

It is a hard, tough problem that confronts the Senate 
and the Nation. 


U U 
Self-Help the In a certain Western city the commission 
Remedy for merchants and brokers sold strawberries 


ia © ot t. to the retailers, hotel and restaurant 

owners for $13 to $15 a chest. Supplies 
that were left unsold after the morning’s trading were 
turned over to the canneries at $11 a chest. Even though 
the retailers and restaurants protested against the discrim- 
ination and reinforced their protest with a boycott of straw- 
berries, prices remained unchanged and the consumer con- 
tinued to be mulcted. 

In this same city whole milk retailed at fourteen cents a 
quart, this price being maintained by a combination of 
the milk producers and distributors throughout the winter 
when milk was expensive to produce. When spring came, 
when feed became plentiful and the production of milk 
increased enormously, the producers shipped to the 


distributors 14,000 gallons a day in excess of the quantity 
the distributors could sell for fourteen cents a quart. 

Did the distributors endeavor to widen the market and 
increase milk consumption by lowering the price to, say, 
twelve cents a quart? They did not. They maintained 
winter war prices, extracted the butter-fat from the excess 
milk, made cheese out of part of the skim milk and poured 
the rest into the sewer. 

The price of cattle has taken a sensational tumble. When 
Allied requirements were filled and the American army 
ceased buying, more cattle were offered than the domestic 
market could absorb. As a result prices tumbled from 
20 cents in March to 14 cents in june on the Chicago 
market, while on the Pacific Coast they dropped to 11 cents, 
a reduction of from 6 to 9 cents a pound. 

Did the consumer get the full benefit of this reduction? 
The packers lowered their quotations to the retailer. Did 
the retailer in turn reduce his price to the consumer? If he 
did not, what can the consumer do about it? 

Organize! 

The producers and middlemen have innumerable organi- 
zations to protect their interests. The consumer has none. 
Until he gets busy, organizes and prevents excessive profits 
by codperative stores of his own, he will continue to be 
squeezed at every opportunity. Higher wages won’t benefit 
him unless he determines to prevent speculation in the 
necessities and follows up this determination with action. 


U U 
The high prices now prevailing are the re- 
sult of a buying movement which began 
late in March and originated almost solely 
in the domestic demand. Jones and Smith 
wanted a lot of things they had been unable or unwilling to 
buy during the war. They had the money, but the dealer 
did not have the goods. He had been buying from hand to 


Are Sky-High 
Prices Really 
a Calamity? 





INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Though hundreds of millions have been spent by the world’s best 

aeronautical engineers to improve the airplane, a San Francisco plumber 

transformed his home into a hangar and spent a small fortune in the 

construction of the above “parasol plane.” in which he hopes to cross 
the Pacific. The odd craft failed to rise on the first trial 
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mouth ever since the armistice, expecting prices to tumble. 
When they failed to come off their perch, the merchants 
began to place orders right and left, not for the export trade 
but to supply the wants of twenty-five million American 
families. 

The export trade merely put a fine edge on the demand 
for goods. Europe at present is buying only the food and 
raw materials it must absolutely have. Central Europe is 
not buying at all except through British, Scandinavian and 
Dutch firms. Only a beginning has been made in starting 
up the industries of continental Europe. When they really 
begin to operate, the American export trade will be worth 
watching. 

It was solely the domestic demand that lifted the price 
of copper from 14 cents to 18 cents and enabled this impor- 
tant Western industry to open the throttle wide. The 
domestic demand has lifted the prices of woolen and cotton 
fabrics so high that the southern mills could well afford to 
dispense with the abominable practice of transmuting the 
bodies of child workers into dividends, while the New Eng- 
land mills should be compelled by public opinion, if not by 
law, to clean up the breeding ground of Bolshevism they 
maintain by paying un-American wages. Considering their 
earnings, there is no reason why these mills, for years the 
source of bitter industrial strife, should not lift their wages 
and improve both working and housing conditions. 

Practically the only article whose rise in price is due 
principally to the foreign demand is silver, which now com- 
mands $1.10 an ounce compared with 50 cents in 1914. 
As a result of this price hundreds of silver mines in the 
deserts and mountains of the West are being worked full 
speed after lying idle for decades. 

When it is considered that the cereal and fruit crops of 
the entire country are the largest in history and will sell at 
the highest prices on record, it becomes plain that Jones 
and Smith and Brown are not going to stop buying. Hence 
prices are not going down. After all, it is better to be able 
to pay high prices than to have cheap goods and no money 
to buy them with. Food was unprecedentedly cheap in 
the early nineties, but millions of the unemployed went 
hungry. High prices, after all, have their compensating 
features. 


U U 


The Ostrich, While ax and saw are working overtime 
National Bird 1 the woods to supply the American de- 
thn U2 A. mand for building material, the lumber- 

men are rubbing their hands in anticipa- 
tion of the melon they will cut when the demand of European 
reconstruction begins to send export shipments and prices 
soaring. They know that before the war the country was 





INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Wounded Czecho-Slovaks arriving on the Pacific Coast from Siberia. They 


wil] reach their homes in Bohemia five years after they went to war 


exporting about three and a half billion board fee: 
of lumber and saw logs annually. They als 
know that Europe will need seven billion feet 0! 
lumber above its normal consumption for severa! 
years tocome. So they are smiling and rubbing 
their hands in anticipation. They have reason to 
look into the future with more than a little satis- 
faction. They are bound to make a nice piece 
of change. 

Whereupon Chief Forester Henry S. Graves 
rises and pointedly asks whether it really is worth 
while to slay the goose for the sake of one extra 
golden egg. 

In ten to fifteen years the supply of southern 
yellow pine, now almost half the country’s cut, 
will be practically exhausted. If we double the 
lumber export, it will be gone much sooner. And 
as soon as southern pine is gone, the ax will begin 
to bite deeper into the remaining Western forests. 
Also, the European demand for hardwoods of all 
kinds is becoming truly rapacious. America can 
supply it. America should supply it—provided 
America takes steps to perpetuate the sources of 
supply. There are many hardwood-using indus- 
tries that will have to close in four or five years because 
the lumber will be gone. 

The lumber annually exported from the United States 
has a value of about $120,000,000. The products manu- 
factured wholly or in part from lumber and sold abroad 
have a value of $130,000,000. Is it better and wiser to ship 
raw material or to sell manufactured products? If we keep 
on with our present lumbering methods the export of both 
raw lumber and wood manufactures will soon drop to 
negligible proportions. 

Let us put our elevated stern down and lift our head out 
of the sand. We slaughtered the pines of New England, 
Michigan and Wisconsin; we joyfully used up the splendid 
hardwood forests of Ohio and Indiana; we have almost con- 
sumed the enormous pineries of the south. Haven’t we 
sense, foresight and ability enough to preserve the remain- 
ing hardwoods?) Why not so manage the forests of the 
Far West that they will be a source of lumber for all time 
to come? 

It can be done. It only needs the will to do it. 


























Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


“Busted” 
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Nickel Rides Consider the many things you 
and Traction could buy ten years ago with 
Philanthropy the humble coin colloquially 

known as a nickel. It would 


then procure for you many articles that are 
now far beyond the reach of its withered arm. A 
foaming schooner of lager, for instance, or a sack 
of the narcotic weed advertising the dairy indus- 
try could be bought with the coin before the bull 
buffalo replaced the lady on its face. A whole 
pound of prunes and more could then be bought 
from the farmer for five cents and no one dreamed 
of paying more than a nickel to see the train come 
into the station on the movie screen. 

What can you buy for a nickel now? The 
only articles in common use whose prices have 
not gone up for twenty years are the five-cent 
stamp and the street-car ride. 

Here and there in the West the price of a trolley 
ride has been boosted to six cents, but on the 
whole the nickel is still the standard compensation 
for a ride on the electric cars. While everything 
else soared, while even the steam railroads lifted 
their passenger rates fifty per cent, the street-car 
tide did not change in price for forty years. 

In fact, it became cheaper. Since the horse-car 
days the lines have lengthened until to-day the nickel buys a 
ride measured in miles instead of blocks. Transfers have come 
into use and because of them the street-cars on the average 
receive only a little more than three cents a passenger. 

And because the price of a trolley ride has remained at a 
nickel when everything else went up like the St. Louis ther- 
mometer in August, most of the street-car companies are in 
the same condition as the European belligerents—broke or 
nearly so. 

One of the Spokane traction companies is in the hands 
of a receiver. The Denver and Portland companies are 
shaky. The Des Moines City Railway Company, the New 
Orleans Railway & Light Company, the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, the New York Railways, the Interborough ‘Rapid 
Transit have all been turned over to their creditors since 
the armistice. Operating a street railroad on a five-cent 
basis has become a philanthropic enterprise. 




















P y, 1 the P. wid Oregonian 


Apparently Not Much Chance of Changing the Dec 


ision 


This photograph shows the destruction of a tomb in Guatemala. 





For a year disastrous earthquakes have occurred frequently in Central America. 


The 
coffin has been thrown at the foot of the statue, which 


remained practically undisturbed 


Can’t Make 
Ends Meet 


with 5 Cents 


The average strap-hanger views the plight 
of the street-car companies with amused 
and satisfied equanimity. ‘“They got their 
franchise through bribery,’ he muses. 
“They juggled their securities, watered their stocks and 
inflated their capitalization. They made their own beds. 
Now let them lie in them.” And for confirmation he points to 
San Francisco where the United Railroads, having perhaps 
the best and most profitable street-car field in the country, 
defaults on its bond interest because in former years stock- 
jobbers immensely over-capitalized the concern, looted its 
treasury and diverted its resources. They also point out 
that San Francisco’s municipal railway, despite higher wages 
and shorter hours, despite higher construction costs and 
more or less political management, has not only earned its 
bond interest but a profit of a million or so in addition, 
without charging more than a nickel. 

Whereupon the street-railway people point out that San 
Francisco’s municipal railway pays no taxes of any kind 
and that, if it had been compelled to bear the same propor- 
tionate tax and license burden as its private competitor, its 
surplus would vanish completely. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that most of the street-car 
companies in the United States can not make the cost of 
physical operation and maintenance plus bond interest out 
of a nickel fare even if the general price level should go 
down slightly. Therefore there won’t be any extensions or 
new lines and service must deteriorate through enforced 
economy. 


U U 


Ownership When the steam railroads went deep into 
by Cities the oe during the war, Uncle Sam took 
- P ove Ir operation, gave rates an ener- 
is Coming er thell ) er tion, | Lve S 

getic boost of twenty-five per cent and 


more and, when that was not sufficient, paid the deficit 
out of the money he took from you and me through taxation. 

A similar procedure must inevitably be followed to keep 
up street-car service. Seattle already has taken over the 
entire system of the Puget Sound Power, Light & Traction 
Company, paying the company fifteen million dollars in 
bonds. The city now operates the lines and has agreed to 
maintain fares high enough to pay the operating costs, bond 
interest and maintenance and provide for a sinking fund. If 
a five-cent fare won’t do it, the new owner will raise the rate. 
If that raise is insufficient, he will either give the rate another 
lift or make up the deficit through taxation. 

Municipal ownership of all traction systems apparently is 
on the way. When the pickings were good, the traction 
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magnates fought municipal ownership with all the weapons at 
their command. Now they are anxious to sell and get out 
from under. But municipal ownership won’t stretch the 
nickel to cover operating costs. The cities will either have to 
raise fares horizontally or cover the deficit through taxation. 

They might introduce the European zone system and 
charge according to the length of the haul, but most of them 
will agree with the sound argument that it is better to have 
comfortable, airy individual homes in numerous suburbs 
even if taxes have to be raised, than to encourage congestion, 
flats, tenements and apartment houses by charging a higher 
fare to those who live in the outskirts. 

After all, it is impossible to get any article or service for 
any length of time for less than cost. 


U U 
Striking for © Though these lines 
Mooney and 2fe_ written a 


Miccs Monsy week before 
the five-day 


general strike on behalf of 
Thomas Mooney is to be- 
gin, it is safe to predict 

a complete failure of 
the movement. There 
may be isolated strikes 
and disturbances on 
July Fourth, but they 
will be unimportant and 
without significance. The 
action of the American 
Federation of Labor in re- 
fusing to endorse the general 
strike made its failure certain. 

It is well to call attention to the 
fact that after the hanging of the 
anarchists tried for complicity in 
the Haymarket murder, the labor 
forces in Chicago carried on the fight 
for the release of those condemned to 
prison terms until Governor Altgeld 
pardoned them. The San Francisco 
labor forces, however, knowing Thomas Mooney, knowing the 
character and the aims of the men operating as the Inter- 
national Workers’ Defense League, knowing that the agita- 
tion concerns itself less with the fate of Mooney than with 
the spread of ultra-radical, revolutionary propaganda, are 
giving the Mooney league less support than almost any other 
large industrial city in the country. 

The weak point of the propaganda of the International 
Workers’ Defense League lies in its intentional, wilful and 
deliberate spreading and iteration of downright lics con- 
cerning the Mooney case and in its equally deliberate dis- 
tortion of facts. In San Francisco these lies and distor- 
tions are well known, hence the apathy of the labor forces. 
In the rest of the country they are accepted as more or less 
true by the radicals who continue to contribute money to 
keep the propaganda going. It will die out when the cash 
contributions dwindle. 










Industrial The Canadian general strike originating in 
Peace and a Winnipeg dispute between three stub- 


How to Get at born employers and the metal trades’ 

unions, came to an end during the last 
week of June. It cost millions in wage losses and more 
millions through the suspension of business. It accom- 
plished nothing except to arouse and solidify public senti- 
ment against that tiny minority which is ever on the lookout 
for a chance to start something, hoping that a minor blaze 
can be fanned into the flame of the red revolution a la 
Russia. And it should have convinced this small minority 
that Western Canada is not Russia, that under present 
conditions the opportunity to start a real social revolution 
north of the Mexican line is fully as promising as the crown 


Lieut. Krull was the first aviator to fly into 
the Yosemite Valley Since his exploit the air- 


plane trip has been made by several other pilots 


prince’s chance to be elected president of the French 
Republic. 

Having demonstrated in Seattle and in Winnipeg that 
the social revolution is as welcome as Bill Bryan at a meet- 
ing of the Grand Lodge of the Royal Arch, there still remains 
the duty to apply preventive measures. In these measures 
both sides must coéperate. The employer must learn that 
the worker is far more than a pair of hands and a number 
on the pay-roll. He must realize that the men and women 
who are doing the manual work are human beings, with all 
the good and bad characteristics, all the notions, longings 
and desires he himself possesses. Industry must be human- 
ized as Lord Leverhulme, peer of the British soap manu- 

facturers, humanized it. 
The Leverhulme plants are garden 
cities, not factories. The workers are 
consulted constantly. They are 
treated as equals and not 
handled as a commodity. 


: They had the eight-hour 


day long ago; now they 
are working six hours— 
but only experimentally. 
If they can produce in 
six hours as much, or 
almost as much, as they 
did in eight, the shorter 
working period will be- 
come permanent. 
This provision is signifi- 
cant. Leverhulme is put- 
ting the question of the 
» shorter day right into the 
hands of the workers. Their ef- 
ficiency decides it. Leverhulme 
and his employees coéperate—and 
both profit. Under the usual Ameri- 
can system there is fighting instead 
of coéperation, suspicion instead of 
understanding—and both sides lose. 
Now is the time for Americans on 
both sides of the imaginary fence be- 
ween capital and labor to get together, to study each 
others’ problems and viewpoints with open minds in 
order to devise the beginnings of a policy that will make 
of the United States a country really worth while living in 
for everybody willing to work. 


' % U 


“‘Guilding” In days gone by the servant problem 
the Servant affected only the rich; the rest of us could 
ee afford smiles and witticisms as balm for 


them. But now life is more complex—the 
servant problem is our own. Therefore the jokes over a 
cook’s unwarranted departure from a suburban home half 
an hour before the five-fifteen brings the dinner guests seem 
flat and futile to us. Much more are we inclined to turn to 
the reports and reasonings of able men and women who 
propose some remedy for the ill of the personal service 
problem. What we find is convincing, but scarcely helpful. 
There is a world of books on the subject, many of them 
presenting competent and irrefutable reasons why we can’t 
keep servants. The difficulty is that we can not even get 
them—all considerations of holding aside. In New York 
City, we learn, the Home-Makers’ Guild (a most proper 
appelation!) requires of those who desire cooks, maids or 
other house-servants, a definite statement of the sort of 
work to be performed, then assigns experts at that work 
to the home, charging therefor a fixed amount ‘an hour, 
receiving the payment itself and itself paying the servants 
—that is, the experts. The system operates successfully, 
we are assured; it is claimed for it that it removes the 
objectionable personal contact between mistress and ser- 
vant, and so bridges a chasm full of difficulties. But in the 
same breath the casual announcement is made that the 
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The first American concrete ship, the Faith, did not prove a commercial success and was sold by the owners. 





INTERNATIONAL FILM SERV 


This photograph shows ol 


largest concrete ship, the 7500-ton tanker Palo Alto, just before it plunged sidewise into the water. 
Its performance will determine the fate of the concrete shipyards 


Guild (one is tempted to roll that name again and again 
on the tongue!) is compelled to charge very high rates— 
very high. That, in short, the Guild (as one might suspect 
from the atmosphere of that denomination) is not for the 
middle classes at all. So, somewhat disheartened, with 
another of our hopeful dreams shattered, we are thrown 
back upon ourselves once more. 


U U 

Fruit Pits, George C. Roed- 
Patriotism ing is a fruit 
and Profits grower and a 

nursery man. 
When the Government two 
years ago suddenly discovered 
that it was out of the right kind 
of charcoal with which to fill the 
canisters of the gas masks, 
Roeding heard of the Govern- 
ment’s plight and offered to 
obtain all available peach pits 
and apricot shells. The War 
Department accepted the offer 
and contracted to buy from 
him all the fruit pits he could 
supply at $12.50 a ton. 

Roeding organized the gather- 
ing and shipping machinery. 
Within three months he had 
made arrangements to keep the 
mask factories amply supplied 
for the period of the war. 

The armistice ended the con- 
tract. Roeding had been paid 
at the contract rate, but the 
pits had cost him less than $7 
a ton, leaving him a profit of 
better than $5 a ton. When 
the final settlement for the 1917 
crop was made, Roeding sent 
the War Department a check 
for $20,153, explaining that he 
wished to donate his services to 
the nation and desired no profit 
of any kind. The return of his 
legitimate profits on the 1918 
pits will lift his donation of war 
profits to $50,000. Comment 
is scarcely necessary. 





Miss Gene Pfeffer, a Western college girl, originated the 

“Splash-me™ doll, using the kewpie as a starting point, and 

was beginning to make a fortune when imitators started 

copying her models. She gathered the evidence against the 

imitators, obtained an injunction and is now demanding an hands of native volunteers. 

accounting. Can't you design a new doll that will hit the 
popular fancy? 


Let Facts Japan is complaining because the Ameri- 
Speak for can press is criticizing the Mikado’s 
T government rather severely for its actions 

hemselvyes eng ae chs 
and policies in Korea while scarcely a 


word of censure is directed against British colonial adminis- 
tration. The Japanese papers point out that British armies 
have been used freely against the rebellious native popula- 
tions of India and Egypt with- 
’ out arousing adverse comment 
in the United States, while 
Japanese procedure against the 
Korean rebels was severely con- 
demned. Naturally the Japa- 
nese nose is a little out of joint 
as a result of this evident dis- 
crimination and partisanship. 

Japan overlooks the fact that 
the problem of Ireland entirely 
overshadows the Indian and 
Egyptian uprisings. The pan- 
ning of England for its Irish 
policy is a continuous perform- 
ance. England did not say a 
word when the American dele- 
gates to the Peace Conference 
received and conferred with the 
emissaries of the Irish rebels. 
Had President Wilson similarly 
received Korean  emissaries, 
Japan would have withdrawn 
from the Peace Conference. 

Yet it seems possible so to ad- 
minister colonies and dependen- 
cies that armed rebellion will 
not break out. The Philippines 
prove that it can be done. 
While the English armies in 
Egypt, India and Ireland had 
to be reinforced and strength- 
ened during the war, while 
Japan was increasing the number 
of troops in Korea, the United 
States confidently and calmly 
withdrew all its white soldiers 
from the Philippines and in 
addition placed arms in the 
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Nothing happened, except that 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Chang fe the Burden Bearer, Interrupts the Service of Siva 
By George Gilbert 


Author of: The Pit of Death 
Iustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


LEEPS 
well?” 
“Well, O Servant of Siva!’ 
“Then the mother of the 
twisted-back man-pig we fed her in 
the night lied not? We paid her well 
for the meal for the Slayer—” 

“Nay; for if the twisted-back man- 
pigling was ill-shapen, yet was it fat—” 

“And will keep. the Mottled One in good 
health for weeks.” 

“As the Servant of the Destroyer say- 
est, so it is.” 

“And the inner cave, where the Huge 
One sleeps?” 

“Ts sealed with rocks as thou hast 
ordered; the other, the smaller outer one, 
has in it the small rock-snake thou hast 
ordered placed there to befool the white 
devil who comes to spy out the way for 
the fire-cz uriages through this, our ancient 
home-vale—” 

“Tt is well; he comes, as his runner said, 
by noon. We are ready?” 

“All is ready.” 

“Caution, then, all the brethren of the 
Priesthood of Death to be wary; not to 
let the white man see our numbers, 
strength. The white fools think we of 
Siva’s fold are withering, fading, whereas 
we only burrow and wait. Let him see, 
as it were, but a remnant, a few, like 
faquiers, about an olden, tumbled shrine 
of an ancient, dying faith. So we may 
make ourselves small and of no account 
in his eyes and the evil of white man’s 
change may pass us by and we may live, 
while the fire-carriages mayhap will go 
down another vale and we shall still be 
the secret masters of this.” 

“Tt shall be as the Servant of the Dread 
One orders.” 

The clouted, all but naked body of the 
lesser priest of Siva on its nimble lean 
brown legs, stole away through the 
heaped-up ruins of the small temple that 
snuggled against the cliff—Loi Pa May- 
you—Cliff of the Great Cats. 

The Servant of Siva—the Chief Priest, 
Maha Ka Sat—wrapped in his all-enfold- 
ing dingy yellow robe, sat quietly in a 
nook between two great basalt columns 
that leaned together and so propped each 
other up. A pipal tree that for decades 
had been sending its roots into the nearby 
débris still further to split the stones 
apart, rustled in the morning breeze. A 


the Mottled Slayer 


mynah bird flitted into the tree and 
scolded; afar a troop of monkeys chat- 
tered. Huge brown, scarlet or blue 
butterflies flitted across the tiny waste of 
disordered architecture. ‘The sun mounted 
in the clear sky; the little winds played 
between it and the fragrant earth. Off 
below, on the flatlands, the rice was wav- 
ing in the breezes. Sounds of mule-bells 
on the beasts of Yunnanese traders, the 
creaking of bullock-cart wheels on mis- 
shapen but strong axles, drifted up to 
the silent meditative man sitting there, 
waiting with the patience of his kind, for 
the test of wits that was to come. Upper 
Shanland’s peace seemed to brood over 
all. At times the gross priest seemed to 
drowse, but always his eye flicked open 
if even a lizard scuttled across some block 
of fast-heating stone. ‘The others of his 
cult were silent, concealed. 

The stage was set! The many whose 
foreheads bore the Third Eye of Siva in 
raised tattoing were gone; only the one 
fat simple-faced one remained in_ his 
sunny nook between the two leaning 
brotherly columns before the entrance 
to the seemingly small cave whose open- 
ing was screened in with a well-woven 
lattice of splinted bamboo. 

So the Servant of Siva waited. 


ARRISON BRANSDALE swung up 

along the path from the paddy-plain 
toward the foot of the limestone cliff. He 
was glad to be away from the construction 
camp fifty miles below, where Chinese, 
Sikhs, Hindus, Burmans, as_ laborers, 
clerks, what-nots, driven by a handful 
of whites, were toiling to bring the rail- 
road up to the pass leading into a new 
teak region. 

Barnsdale was not thinking of anything 
that fine Shanland morn but limestone— 
for ballast. He needed it—the project 
needed it. His eyes ran greedily over the 
clearly marked strata of the cliff-face. 
The material was there—in ample store. 
A crusher, a series of chutes soon laid out 
from cliff-face to flat-land, a system of 


bullock cart relays to keep it coming 
until he had his methods better co- 
ordinated—and it was done. The 
concession he was working under 
covered that limestone. The land 
was state owned. It was all so 
simple—outwardly. 

Still, the thought came, it were best to 
have a peep at that old temple up there. 
Queer things happened in native-dom 
when old temples were meddled with— 
unless one knew. He had not been able 
to get the natives thereabouts—Shans, 
Lawas, Ka foresters, Kamoots, with the 
inevitable sprinkling of Burmans, Siamese 
traders, to talk! 

Lean, brown, with immaculate pith 
helmet and down-hanging, usual green- 
cloth tied at its back over his nape, Barns- 
dale was so intent upon the lovely—to 
him—limestone, that he all but stumbled 
upon the first of the ruins that out-thrust 
themselves from behind acurve of the 
cliffside path. He glanced about with 
his keen brown eyes. ‘The affair seemed 
promising. The place appeared to be 
deserted—almost. Yet between the 
fraternally leaning columns'a gross shape 
stirred. 

“Will the Presence be pleased to rest 
in the shade of our poor shrine?” 

Barnsdale glanced down at the humbly 
squatting one and answered in Ping Shan, 
tongue for tongue, as he had been be- 
spoken: 

“O Keeper of the Shrine, if it please 
thee!” 

For his quick eye had told him so much 
—that the speaker was one who spoke 
with authority, did he so will it, to his own 
people. 

And so, fencing with eyes, wits, tongues, 
these two had much speech, the white 
seeking to plumb the unplumbable in the 
depths of that darkling mind that opposed 
his; the brown man estimating, assessing, 
yearning to know but one thing—what 
forces this white man could bring to bear 
against him. It was Barnsdale who broke 
off the fencing with: 

“The shrine is deserted?” 

“Almost, as you see. As a remnant we 
abide.” 

“T shall look about—in the inner shrine, 
the cave.” 

The gross one clapped his hands softly 
—thrice. 
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An all but naked, clouted brown shape 
scuttled from the rock-cleft nearest at 
hand, hair in eldritch fashion matted and 
down-hanging, yellow fangs showing. At 
a muttered word from the gross one the 
small shambling  shrine-tellow led the 
way toward the cave-mouth. He swung 
back the bamboo-lattice door and Barns- 
dale entered. Over his shoulder he caught 
sight of the big-paunched man between 
the brotherly columns, his head on his 
breast, the sun making the Third Eye to 
stand out on his nodding forehead. He 
seemed a-drowse in the kindly sun-sheen 

Barnsdale pushed the small clouted 
one aside and entered. 

The light streaming in showed him the 
light gray walls, a floor strewn with white 
sand. An odd fetor smote his nostrils like 
a reek of fear. His hand, as by instinct, 
went to the butt of his holstered gun. 

Barnsdale glanced over his shoulder 
again. The lean one of the Third Eye 
leaned against the out-swung door, his 
face immobile. 

The engineer swung inward anew to 
see what, in his haste, he had overlooked 
at nist glance about the cave. In the far 
corner a large chest stood. 

Barnsdale strode to it, swung up its lid 
with one magnificent heave of arm and 
torso. 


VER the edge of the open teakwood 
box, fold after fold, a shape of fear 
came, upreared in fighting coil. Barns- 
dale, like lightning, unleashed the tornado 
of his automatic’s fury into the head of 
it and the big yellow and black python 
began to writhe its last on the white sand. 
The stench of its blood, the musk of its 
expelled death-aroma, sickened the Eng- 
lishman, but he stood against the cave- 
wall to the last. As the quivering of the 
body ceased, as the head came to partial 
rest and then finally only the tail quivered, 
Barnsdale suddenly strode forward and 
began to dig in the sand which the thresh- 
ing of the hard, dying coils had heaped in 
little mounds here and there. As he did 
so the lean immobile shape at the door 
shrieked—once—then fled, yammering. 
Barnsdale straightened up. In his hand, 
gathered from the débris on the cave-floor 
—débris stirred by the dread Thing’s 
death-throes—he held the proofs of un- 
holy rites, of illicit sacrifices to the shape 
of terror. He slapped his right hand to 
his gun-butt and darted out to face a jab- 
bering crowd—Maha Ka Sat in their 
center—with angry face. 

“So, this is it!” Barnsdale raged. “What 
my friends among the natives told me in 
secret is true! Human sacrifices—little 
children—are offered to Siva here in 
secret. The old, horrid, death-faith sur- 
vives. You feed your snake children!” 

Snarls came to him from all about. The 
Thing he had seen and had slain; the piti- 
ful proofs he had gathered from the cave- 
floor of the infamy of the age-envenomed 
rites, had made the matter plain beyond 
controversy. They could not deny! Per- 
haps did not care to! 

For a single moment it seemed that 
they would ring him round and crush him. 
Then the gross leader threw up his hand 
and they paused. 

“Get you gone, while it is time,” Barns- 
dale warned; “‘at dawn tomorrow the men 
from my camp will come to begin work 
here. This cliff shall go to feed the fire 
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carriages, to make a path for their passing. 
The temple ruins shall go as well.” 

The wild-eyed, disheveled group 
watched him go in silence. As he turned 
the shoulder of the cliff and vanished the 
gross one wheeled upon them with: 

“Thrice besotted fools! To show anger 
thus! Did not all go as we planned, save 
that he found in the rubbish of castings 
from the Great One proofs that our 
sacrifices have broken the white man laws? 
True, we planned to have him see the 
small snake and to believe that we but 
offered her chickens and pigs; and true, 
his devil’s eye saw deeper than our plan. 
But we have the Great One. There are a 
thousand old ruins in Shanland, Burmah, 
Siam, to which we can move and set up a 
shrine. Make ready the great chest for 
moving the sleeping Great One. Gather 
all the brotherhood’s goods. The white 
devil’s men will be here at dawn and begin 
to smite the cliff-face with their thunder- 
bolts of hell’s-blasts. We must be gone!” 

Within an hour the old ruins were 
deserted. 

From afar, Barnsdale, with his powerful 
binoculars, watched them go with satis- 
faction, for the outcome had made his 
course easier. What was in the huge 
chest that it took eight men to lug, p alan- 
quin-wise on elastic but strong cakes 
sticks, he knew not. 

‘The telegraph bore word that morning 
to a certain lieutenant of native police. 
The marching column of evicted devotees 
was taken in hand by a sudden surprise, 
and so disappeared from man’s ken. The 
gang was taken within five miles of its 
starting % on the flat lands of the 
Meh Ka Lah. Another menace to native 
welfare had been blotted out! Barnsdale, 
reading the report of the affair, noted that 
the great chest had not been taken. 

“Robes, brasses, gongs, temple rub- 
bish,” he concluded, making one of his few 
mistakes in understanding native affairs. 
Then he dismissed it from his mind, for 
there was something more weighty on it 
—the hiring of additional elephants 
needed, and mahouts to bring in the ties 
and bridge timbers he needed to forward 
the work under his hand. 

“Hurri,” he said to his brisk Madras 
boy, “send me Cha Ban, the chief of the 
elephant-men!”’ 

Salaam Sahib!” 

The dusk was coming; the cook fire 
sparkled at the base of a little hill, under 
a thy-tsi or varnish tree. Through the 
gathering potent gloom a mighty shape 
paced, Cha Ban on his back. 
Chang Loi—hill, or tall or mighty ele- 
phant—giant tusker, wise, careful, apt 
fugelman of them all. He trumpeted 
softly as his scent-power told him who 
it was that sat by the fire waiting for his 
master, for Chang Loi knew what man- 
ners were due to men of all degrees and 
this one was a Great One, as was he. 

Barnsdale patted the out-thrust trunk 
and gave the mighty beast the morsel of 
candied ginger that he knew he was beg- 
ging for. Cha Ban lisped an all but inau- 
dible order and the trunk swung up and 
set the elephant-man chief down as lightly 
as a woman might set down her babe. 

“Peace, thou Mighty One,” he said, 
smiting the elephant softly with the butt 
of his ankus on the right tusk and going 
toward the white man. “Abide in stillness 
till I have need of thee.” 


It was ** 


Chang Loi rumbled assent, stomach- 
deep, Chang Loi fashion. 

**It 1s thus, Cha Ban,” Barnsdale spoke 
with the air of trust that the ankus- 
bearer’s position called forth; “I need 
more elephants, many many more pahs 
of rice, much meat and fish. We are near 
your muang. I wish you to take me on 
the morrow among your own people, that 
I may meet the heads of villages and hire 
the men and burden bearers I need and 
engage for the food. Be ye ready at 
dawn!” 

“The Son of Beneficence lives but to be 
served,” Cha Ban answered. 

Barnsdale called Hurri to him and gave 
orders. Soon the grave elephant man 
and the engineer were discussing the mat- 
ter, while the equally grave and well- 
mannered Chang Loi, a plentiful pro- 
vision of young bamboo tips thrown 
down for him to browse upon, chewed 
them contentedly, extracting the ultimate 
sweetness from inner pith and tender rind. 
His deep stomach rumbled from time to 
time—sure proof of pachydermic content. 

The huge chest that the lieutenant of 
native police and his men had failed to 
secure when they raided the marching 
column of evicted Third Eye folk was in 
the jungle at the right of the Meh Ka Lah, 
just across the ford where was the village 
of Pah Khow, or White Cloud, for there 
the mists crept strangely, meeting from 
hill-ward and vale-ward suction. There 
the monster chest had been cast by its 
carriers at the first alarm of the raid on 
them and had been overlooked. 

A lizard crawled onto it as soon as the 
noise of strife had died away. The lizard 
remained but a second, scuttling off in 
terror. A mynah flew down to see what 
it was—peered in at air-holes in one end. 
She, too, flew off, shrieking: 

“Kee! Kee!” 

It was the snake-call! The jungle-folk 
drew back, all but one monkey that did 
not believe—until he, too, had swung 
down from a tree-top and first smelled, 
then peeped, as had the mynah. Then 
with a chatter of great terror “he, too, fled. 

Then all was still about the great chest. 
All day the jungle-folk avoided it. Grim, 
fike a threat of terror, its bulk remained 
as it had been cast down, silent, evil, the 
carven heads of Dravidian ghosts on its 
panels, the awful, contorted faces with 
the Third Eye on their foreheads, that 
made the brazen handles, adding to its 
envisagement of horror’s self! 


EACE, thou Mighty Mountain of 
Flesh!” 

It was little Wa Boodh, only son of Cha 
Ban. The home-coming of the father was 
hardly more pleasant to him than was that 
of Chang Loi, his playmate, counselor, 
friend. 

While the elephant ate from the rack 
behind the bamboo house, Cha Ban and 
Barnsdale talked with the village elders 
in the open.space before the house. ‘The 
boy, thudding his doubled fists into the 
folds of the elephant’s skin about the 
knees, pretending to hold back the great 
trunk from the wild hay and half-grown 
green rice, made great sport. he meal 
done, the elephant hoisted the lad on his 
back and they went off for a romp to- 
gether in the golden afternoon—off down 
paths that led riverward. There, in a 
deep pool, after placing Wa Boodh safely 
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The playmates made their way to the jungle pool, where the boy, a tiny god of the golden sunbaked hours, plastered his 


in the crotch of zn overhanging tree, 


> the lad swayed on a swing-like loop 
of creeper and watched the birds and 
mi nkeys frolic afar down the leaf-arched 
aisle of the little stream, Chang Lo 
meditated, and at intervals squirted 
ra ool water over his seamed hide or plas- 
ed himself with mud to keep off the 
ats that wanted to burrow under the 
folds of his skin and sct up housekeeping 
there. 

So came evening and the two 
home, Wa Boodh garlanded with pouk 
flowers w preva aban wild grasses. One 
for the Mighty One, too, about his neck! 


went 


friend Chang Loi with mud 


So, thou Mountain of Wisdom; so, 
thou Mite of Mankind, to rest! 


T. the day-birds, the monkeys, the 
lizards, avoided that great chest there 
by the ford in the jungle across the mur- 
murous stream from the village, no less did 
the night-folk. The passing deer snorted 
and sped from it. The silent bats kept 
from it, as did the gibbon, the lemur, the 
owl. At midnight, while the village slept, 
a tawny stripe | shape came creeping, eyes 
a-glare, whiskerstwitching, belly tothe sod- 
den soil. She sniffed, yowled—vanished. 

The moon soared up and over, mystic, 


wonderful. As its rays beat down level, 
full, as the village slept and all was still, 
something within the great chest stirred 
and it besan to creak. 

The Thing, perchance stirred to new 
life after being so lately gorged with its 
wonted food by reason of the shaking of 
the journey, raged horribly at finding its 
prison house so closely pent a bout it. Its 
stirrings became frantic, its hissing terri- 
ble. The musky reek of its raging vapored 
out through the airholes of the chest. 

The prison house of the Terror gave one 
final groan. The huge lid snapped up 
the hasps had yielded to the malign esau 
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within. 


itself out. It was the King of Pythons! 


And now, if the jungle-folk had been 


still, they were doubly still! 


The huge bulk was quiet for a momen __ tion. 
as it regained strength after the mighty 


had been, wasnothing. 

Only, in the jungle 
depths, toward the 
river, something 
raced, silent, questing. 

The Thing was free, 
after who knows how 
long a term of priestly 
prisoning. And hun- 
gry. 

A wild pig, rooting 
on the streamlet’s 
brim, felt the first 
terror of it. There 
was a squeal, a thresh- 
ing of coiled might. 
Then—a_ crunching 
noise. 

Silence. 

In lieu of its wonted 
diet the Thing had 
taken what had first 
crossed its path. 


“FTTHUS it shall be, 
O Son of Bright- 
ness,” Cha Ban said 
to Barnsdale next 
morning, after they 
had slept on the coun- 
sel of the night before; 
“thou shalt make a 
feast for the whole 
muang. There thou 
shalt tell what and 
what sort of things 
are needed. A little 
for rice and meat will 
suffice, with rice beer, 
tobacco, betel, pres- 
ents for the women, a 
few. Let it be tomor- 
row, in the open field 
by the ford of the 
Nine Brown Virgins, 
an hour’s march be- 
low the ford of the 
White Cloud.” 

“It is well,” Barns- 
dale agreed and then 
walked out behind 
the house to give the 
Burden’ Bearer his 
wonted bit of candied 
ginger. There he 
found Wa_ Boodh, 
astride the huge neck, 
thwacking (but light- 
ly) the beast’s head 
with the ankus of his 
father, besmirching 
Chang Loi’s ancestry 
with choice bits of ele- 
phant-folk epithetry 
so tangful they made 
even Barnsdale’s accustomed ears to 
pringle with their novelty and warmth. 

Yet the voice had in it the overtone of 
love and that the elephant understood 
better than he did the white man’s clumsy 
phrases. And the thwacks from the ankus 
he liked better than the pats from the 
white hand. Yet he bore with the white 
man—for was he not the friend of his 
master? For Chang Loi was a well- 
















From the depths of the chest, 
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quiet easeful moments passed. 





“Salut!” 


(The War is Over But the Work Goes On) 


By Edith Ronald Mirrielees 


Jeanne the Maid in shining mail, 
Sword at side and banner high, 
Glorious, shrined in the heart cf France, 
Deathless till memory die. 


Jean, half Scot, from the San Joaquin, 
Grimy from heel to head, 

Clambering down from her rusty Ford 
At the place where the village is fed. 


“Prennez garde!” —it’s the Western twang— 


“Careful! That's milk you've got! 
Non, vous garcon, ne touchez that can! 
That's the babies’ special lot. 


“To-morrow I'll come and bring the rest. 
(I can if my tires hold.) 
Now donnez place til I crank the car. 


(You're slow when your hands are cold.)” 


Jeanne the Maid in shining mail, 
Sword at side and banner high, 

But the sword to-day is at salute 
W hile the rusty Ford creaks by. 


him. It was a rare treat, for the boy and 
elephant had been separated now five 
months while the work on the railroad 
had been going on. Now they could be 
together! Often the great trunk came 
curling up for the boy to pat or to receive 
a tender leaf, the leaf being duly con- 
veyed to the elephant’s mouth as he 
strode along. 

And so the day passed and a night. 


mannered elephant, staid herd-fugelman, 
fold on fold of mottled villainy poured with a reputation to preserve. So some 


And now there was business of much 
preparation. Chang Loi was in requisi- 
Chan Ban went on him, bearing 
word of the coming event. ‘The news car- 
effort of disengaolment. ‘Then, where it’ ried far and fast. He took the lad with 


Beside his rack, his belly full, the Mighty 
One dreamed of other times of play with 
the little one who smote him so sweetlh 
and cursed him so lovingly. 
Yet there was something queer about 
the environing thickets. 
sound, save now and again a distant, evil 
rustling or mayhap a threshing about as 
of some sinuous body. 
Chang Loi, hearing 
that, trumpeted wild- 
ly. But as all his own 
people were asleep and 
the strange sounds 
passed away into noth- 
ingness, the Burden 
Bearer, too, quieted 
and chewed, rumbled, 
rocked on his great 
legs and so the hours 
passed until the sud- 
den dawn came to 
awaken the world. 
Barnsdale, who had 
I, been to take his usual 
dip in cool water to 
start the young day, 
came up from the 
; river path to find Cha 
; Ban before his home, 
NW: attentive. 
“T saw on the dust 
: of the path near the 
N river,’ the white man 
said, “the track of 
something that 
seemed to me that of 
a great python. Are 
» there any above com- 
mon greatness here!” 
“None but rock 
f pythons, not harm- 
ful,” the elephant man 
said quietly; “will the 
Son of Light permit 
that I tell him of the 
i : plans for the day?” 
i “Yes,” and so the 
matter passed off. 
Long before noon 
they all went, leaving 
the elephant at his 
rack, which was 
; heaped high with fod- 
der, to guard the place. 
He was chained, yet 
the stakes were but 
lightly driven. He 
would need to go for 
water at eve, and re- 
turn himself, as was 
his wont. The stakes, 
on the chains at his 
legs, would remind 
him not to wander far. 


He had been left so 

















ad ae “eo ; 
rales many, many times. 
1 Se lee " Wa__Boodh __pro- 
an tested shrilly against 
I being taken, but his 
mother and father 


insisted. Waving |a 
seemingly futile hand 
in farewell to Chang Loi, he went—to 
escape at the first opportunity and steal 
back, after much wayside wandering, to 
the clearing again, to Chang Loi, to a day 
of stolen freedom, rides, baths in the pool, 
thefts of sugar-cakes, wild honey in the 
earthen jar. The elephant saw him com- 
ing afar and trumpeted his joy. 
When the lad was missed his father 
(Continued on page 8.1) vi 
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A half-mile below lay 
Humbert Mills 


ID-AFTERNOON of a July 

day, when the weight of the 

sun lay heavy on snow peak 

and timbered swale and the 
thin mountain air was redolent of bubbling 
pine gum and the frankincense of blos- 
soming buck-brush. Doc Bowers, of 
Donner, was cutting corners through the 
dense yellow pine and sugars on the 
twenty-mile road between Donner, county 
seat and railroad town, and Humbert 
Mills, under the bald hump of Elephant 
Butte. 

When Doc Bowers wished to go from 
one place to another place his marked 
preference, amounting to a habit of mind, 
was for speed in transit, no matter 
whether the cause of his faring were 
urgent or trivial. Betsy, his flivver and 
object of his curiously personal affection, 
was the sufferer for this speed habit. Doc 
Bowers said she was the most willing 
little old alarm clock on wheels in three 
Sierra counties, and he played shame- 
lessly upon her willingness. Smash 
through the woods, on the darkest nights 
a-tottering with two wheels over the 
brink of some ca? on-fringing road: that 
was Betsy in action when Bowers was at 
the wheel. He never sounded his horn at 
a curve; perhaps for the same reason that, 
at poker, he never looked at his fill-cards 
before betting. Asporting chance was ever 
meat and drink with Thaddeus Bowers, 
M. D., coroner of Tahoe county, physician 
to a far-flung wilderness that was chiefly 
perpendicular, and by avocation a cold 
and conscienceless gambler. 

Just an ordinary man to look at in a 
crowd, a stranger’s first glance at him 
would register. Perhaps ordinary; yet 
the eyes of the mountain doctor—well, one 
looked into them and felt somehow un- 
assured. Like peering down a well and 
seeing suddenly a light born of the mys- 
terious depths, menacing by its very de- 
tachment. For the rest of his features, 
they were lean to gauntness, two hollow 
reservoirs of nervous strength throwing 
cheek bones into high relief and a nibbled 
black moustache always bifurcated about 
a ravelled cigar. When the snow was oft 
the roads in June Doc Bowers assumed 
his summer plumage, which stayed with 
him—barring irregular hours of sleep— 
until snowfall in October: a dingy and 
grease-stained duster and a hard glazed 
straw hat which rode his head as if it had 
been shrunken on with steam. He was 
careless of his habit as he was of people’s 


opinions about 
him—both_ ex- 
ternals, beyond 
consideration. 
In low, the flivver 
gagged and hiccoughed 
up a three-mile grade, 
then waved a plume of steam 
triumphantly at the summit 
of the divide. Below, half a mile as 
a flivver would fall but five miles 
as it should go by tortuous road, 
lay thelogging city of Humbert Mills. Like 
a Swiss toy village lay the mills and the 
splatter of cook-houses, bunk-houses and 
— lumber—hundreds_ of thousands 
oard feet of it seasoning in the sun; like a 
miniature done under glass, which was the 
atmosphere’s_ blue-hazed, vitreous bell 
dome set tight over the whole. But not the 
whimper of a saw, nor single plume of blue 
smoke from any of the dozen mill stacks. 
The biggest lumber outfitin the Sierras was 
come toadead halt. Bowers stepped on his 
gas pedal and went rocketing down grade. 
Twice death made a careless snatch at 
him before Betsy leaped like a hounded 
doe down the main street of the camp and 
jarred to a stop before a shack with 
“Office” painted over the door. The 
Donner doctor paused to light his cigar 


before leaving his seat; over the tips of 
shielding fingers he glimpsed a group of 


twenty and more loungers round a quoit 
peg down street. They had paused, 
horseshoes in hand, to throw interested 
surveys his way. In the set of their 
shoulders, the slouch at their hips, was 
that which spells challenge among bar 
scufflers and gang bullies. They wished 
to advertise emphatically the face they 
were not working. 


HE Doctor entered the office. Miller, 
the new general superintendent, came 
out from a back room. His features, a little 
youngish and immature, were gray with 
the strain of grave harassment. 
“You are Sheriff Dunbar?” Miller put 
the question with the eagerness of a man 
seeking an ally against odds. 


“No; coroner,” Bowers answered 
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tersely. ‘“‘Dunbar’s gone to the Elks’ 
convention at Sacto. District Attorney’s 
got a broken leg. I’m here to sit on the 
case, make any arrests, do anything 
necessary. Coroner, deputy sheriff, bone 
setter, that’s me. You've had a murder 
here?” 

“Three,” was 
jerky correction. 

“You said one over the phone this 
morning.” 

“IT know. Two since then—one not a 
half hour ago.” The younger man’s lips 
were twitching and he rolled a cigarette 
until all the tobacco flakes were pinched 
out. 

“Sure all three were murdered?” Doc 
Bowers’ tone was coldly professional. 
The other dismissed doubt with a shrug. 

“Yes. First man, Staunton, my fore- 
man, Number Two cutting camp, head 
split open by a double-bitt axe last night. 
Young Johnson, timekeeper here at the 
main office, shot from ambush this morn- 
ing coming from his shack up there on 
the hill. Big Swede Yansen, steadiest 
man of the loyal crowd and right behind 
me in all the trouble, found drowned in 
the log pond—body’s still dripping 
and—” 

“You said trouble?” 
rupted. ‘What trouble?” 

“T. A.W.” Miller threw out his hands 
with a despairing gesture. So in the West 
captains of affairs have come, more times 
than a few, to accept the International 
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Association of Workmen with hopeless spreading of the hands. 









































Where the I. A. W. penetrates, whether in hop field, mine or yo 
orchard, there follows ferments of unrest, secret killings and of 
arson. An orange grove withers mysteriously, each bearing 

tree poisoned by a single brass nail driven into its bark at night. oe 
A wide smear of red against the dark tells a whole valley that a - 
thousand acres of standing wheat have gone to feed insensate Dy 
hate. 


“Tell me about it—your row with the I. A. W.” Bowers 
straddled down on a chair and pronged a fresh cigar from an 


inside pocket. The superintendent of Humbert Mills ner- th 

vously paced the width of the office as he gave his visitor a ” 

disjointed sketch of ten days’ turmoil. ™ 
“McCarthy, who was superintendent here, wasn’t getting 

the stuff out. Company sent me up here to replace McCarthy off 

two weeks ago. I began speeding up. Men a to growl. = 


Got a tip from Yansen, the Big Swede, some I. A. W. men 
had drifted into camp and were working on my mill men and 
loggers. Train load of spruce on our little jerk-water line down 
to Boca deliberately wrecked four days ago—twenty flats , 
pitched down the cafon and hopelessly smashed. I fired the t 
whole train even and then—strike. Twelve hundred swampers, | 

loggers and mill hands quit on me yes- 


ter 


if 1 


sa\ 
pa 


terday. Somebody smugglesin Chinese | 

gin from Donner and a big drunk all ” 
hands round last night. Then—my acl 
three steadiest men, who were helping wa 
to keep hundreds of others at work he 
here and at Number Two, murdered.” bl 

Young Miller flopped into a chair, i 
leather booted legs sprawling over _ 


the floor. He gave the picture of a i 
man whose nerve was running low. BY 
Doc Bowerseyed him steadily for a full ™ 

minute. Then, after care- es 

fully relighting his cigar, he Ps 
drawled a double question. hig 
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“Jock, where be ye?” Bowers did not 
raise his voice above a whisper. “Here 
I be! Cornish Charley answered and 
ducked forward. The heavy band of 
leather, steel tipped, whirled in a 


short arc 














The 


“Know how many out-and-out I. A. W.’s 
you’ve got in your outfit? “Pick ’em out 
of the bunch?’ 

“That’s the hell of it!” Miller burst 
vut petulantly. “‘Can’t lay my hand ona 
single man and swear he’s an I. A. W.” 

“But if you spotted the leaders—” the 
Donner doctor began. 

“Not a chance—too foxy.” 

“If you spotted the leaders and got 
them out of the way, your men would go 
back to work.” Doc Bowers arose and 
sauntered toward the door. 

“T’ll take you to the bodies,” Miller 
offered. “They’re in the tool house 
over 

“Net yet—plenty of time,” Bowers in- 
terposed. “T’ll just circulate a bit—alone 
if it’s all the same to you.” 


E closed the door behind him and 

started at sauntering pace down the 
sawdust road which led past sprawling un- 
painted cook-house, blacksmith shop and 
bunk-houses to the first of the big mills— 
acre-wide roofs with neither side nor end 
walls, through the thick forest of whose 
heavy supporting struts glimmered the 
blue half moons of great circular saws, now 
stilled, and rigid steel loops of rippers and 
band saws. The log pond, filled with 
huge butt-logs of sugar and spruce, 
glistening black and three-quarters sub- 
merged like a congress of basking alliga- 
tors, flanked the line of mills. Above the 
pitch-off stood tractor engines with their 
trains of laden trucks, each piled five 
high with new-felled forest giants. A 
strong tang of riven pine and of damp 
sawdust burdened the air. Everywhere 
was the spirit of suspense, of strident, 
primitive labor caught full tide and 
throttled. 

Doc Bowers heard sudden clattering 
rows of laughter coming from beyond the 
first mill and he turned his steps that way. 
He rounded a mountain-high pile of slabs 
and came upon a _ hundred-odd men 
perched on points of vantage up the sides 
of the slab heap and squatting in a semi- 
circle on the ground before it. They 
cheered; they bellowed laughter; the 
reckless mob note of license and nascent 
savagery sounded in the turmoil of 
voices. Oaths crackled. Names were 
screamed in excited bass and treble. On 
the sawdust, in a space cleared of im- 
mediate spectators, showed the white 
backs and torsos of two half-naked men, 
seated front to front and near together. 
Their left hands were clasped and bound 
with a rope so that the respective arms 
were extended and served to link the 


One blindfolded 


bodies together. was 
with a flaming red bandana_ tightly 
knotted at the back of the head.’ The two 


naked columns of white flesh, reared 
almost chest to chest, banded with broad 
piles of muscle, were tensed, alert. 

“Jock, where be ye?’ came the voice 
of the blindfolded one. An instant of 
pregnant silence; then: 

“Here I—be!”” At the explosive “Be!” 
the other threw his body to one side with 
a lightning movement; his nose ploughed 
into sawdust. The right hand of the 
hoodwinked player, hovering poised 
above his head, flashed downward. A 
length of leather harness trace several 
feet long and tipped with a steel buckle 
whistled through a swift arc and, true to 
the directing hand that gripped it, 
thudded sickeningly on the bare backlying 
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Broad red was the stripe that 
The one 


A 


prone. 
leaped from shoulder to waist. 
smitten could not smother a groan. 
roar from the massed spectators: 

“Got ye, Bull! Zowie, what a wallop! 
Whyn’t ye fall backward, Bull? That's 
twicet he caught ye on the side fall.” 

“he victor was unbinding his eyes to 
transfer blindfold and strap to the other 
when a hush fell over the crowd. Doc 
Bowers had been seen standing apart. 
Men nudged neighbors and jerked a 
thumb to point him. Heads were craned 
outward. A buzzing of inquiry sped over 
the slab pile. 

Doc Bowers was ambling carelessly 
toward the group when his quick eye 
noted a trivial circumstance. He saw an 
undersized man, with a scraggy beard 
fringing features wi foreign, 
lean toward a hulking, bull-necked fellow 
and pass a word out of the corner of his 
screened mouth in the furtive manner of 
prison communication. 

The bigger man arose and _ started 
scrambling down the slab pile. When he 
struck ground he assumed a swagger, 
thumbs hooked in belt and head out- 
thrust. All the hundred followed with 
their eyes his rolling progress outside the 
circle of spectators to meet the Donner 
doctor. 

“Say, little cockchafer, who might thee 
be?” The bully lifted his voice for all to 
hear. 

“My name’s Bowers—Doctor Bowers, 
the coroner from Donner.” Lights in the 
depths of the physician’s eyes played full 
on the leathern features so near his. He 
slowly struck a match and waved the 
flame before the dead ash of his cigar as 
his eyes searched every coarsened linea- 
ment, casually yet with a certain veiled 
purposefulness. 

“Hey, boys,” the lumberjack shouted 
over his shoulder. “Th’ Crowner’s come 
to play wiv us.” Then to Bowers, ‘ ‘What 
kind of a game does thee play, Crowner?” 

“Your game,” answered Bowers, sim- 
ply. The other blinked under his un- 
swerving stare. 

“What, thee plays Jock-where-be-ye? 
Thee? Listen, boys; this little guy wants 
in on our game.” ‘The giant turned with 
a loud guffaw to await expected applause. 
It came, raucously, roughened with hos- 
tility and blood lust. Doc Bowers was 
not abashed by this literal acceptance of 
his answer. His mind leaped to oppor- 
tunity. 

“Pick your man—your best man,” he 
commanded evenly. His alert eyes saw 
the other’s travel about the arena of 
savage faces—saw a signal of approval 
passed quickly and almost imperceptibly 
by the bearded man. A secret elation 
tingled through the doctor’s nerves. An 
opponent, drawing to fill, had tipped his 
hand. 

“All right; I’m the best man here,” 
challenged the bully. “I'll go thee!” 

Instantly Bowers cast aside his hat, laid 
his cigar carefully on its hard crown and 
stripped to the waist. His opponent 
divested himself of his shirt. Stripped to 
the belt he was a mountain of a man; 
beside his bared chest and arms thick as 
piston rods the Donner doctor’s thin torso 
and washboard ribs showed puny as a 
lad’s. They seated themselves, knee to 
knee; their left hands were clasped and 
bound. A man tossed a coin and bid the 
doctor call. He lost the toss. Cornish 
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Charley, his opponent, elected to have 
first chance with the strap. He was 
blindfolded. The assistants stepped back 
and the two were alone. 

“T have my finger on your pulse,” Doc 
Bowers said swiftly and in a low voice. 
“‘A man’s pulse tells a great deal.” There 

yas a jerk on his left wrist but the rope 
would not yield. 


“Look out for thysel’,” growled the 


other. “I’m goin’ crack thy nuttick wide 
open wiv this here buckle. Jock, where 
be ye?” 


“Here I—be!” Doc Bowers answered 
and at the last word launched head and 
shoulders into the pit of Cornish Charley’s 
stomach. The strap whistled viciously 
and its buckle struck the ground behind 
the Doctor. A shout from the spectators. 

“T still have my finger on your pulse,” 
Bowers murmured as he straightened. 
“A man’s pulse tells secrets to a doctor. 
I’m a doctor.” 

“Let be, thou bloody scrowler,” grunted 
Cornish Charley, and again his thick 
wrist writhed. A slight pressure of the 
doctor’s finger on the artery was the 
answer. To the dull brain sitting in dark- 
ness this constant suggestion of a tattling 
pulse was becoming portentous; the feel 
of an unseen finger sapping under his 
secret thoughts was terrifying. What 
was this steady pressure he felt on his 
wrist if not some scurvy underhand 
trick? 

“Jock, where be ye!” roared the giant. 
His tremendous biceps put their every 
ounce into the descending strap. Once 
more a miss. 

“You can’t hit me,” he heard the even 
voice of the featherweight, his antagonist. 
“You can’t hit me because you know that 
I know about the three murders. One— 
two — three murders” — the inexorable 
finger registered thrice on his wrist— 
“and the Big Swede found in the log pond. 
A man’s pulse—” 


ORNISH CHARLEY bellowed and 

struck unfairly without the warning 
note. The buckle laid open Doc Bowers’ 
cheek fromeye socket to tip of chin. A yell, 
perhaps of disapprobation went up from 
the spectators. Ihe Cornishman’s disen- 
gaged hand tore the hoodwink from hiseyes 
He grinned when he saw the trickle of 
blood down the other’s cheek. But he 
was secretly relieved when the bandana 
was drawn over the Doctor’s eyes—those 
eyes which searched him and searched 
him with their half-revealed promise of 
retribution to come. This skinny little 
shrimp who laid his finger on a man’s 
pulse—what was his game? Why did he 
consent to sit in on this man’s play? 
Cornish Charley discovered in himself a 
crawling fear of this Crowner from 
Donner. 

“I’m going to smash you the first time,” 
the thin. lips spoke when the seconds had 
adjusted the bandana over Bowe rs’ eyes 
and stepped back. “You cz mn ’t dodge me 
in this game—or any other.’ 

Doc Bowers’ card sense amounted to 
divination at times; so now it prompted 
that this great oaf of an antagonist would 
imitate his successful defense, move for 
move. 

“Jock, where be ye?” Bowers did not 
raise his voice above a whisper. His 
right hand made a quick shift to a short 
hold on the strap. Cornish Charley gave 
the answer and lunged forward. The 
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heavy band of leather, steel tipped, 
whirled in a short arc directly down and 
in front of the wielder. The descending 
buckle struck Cornish Charley squarely 
in mid-forehead. A heavy groan and the 
bull- like head dropped between the doc- 
tor’s knees. Cornish Charley was out. 

There was a rush of feet. When the 
handkerchief dropped from his eyes, 
Bowers looked up to a close ring of faces 
stamped with admiration and not a little 
awe. 

“Cripes, Doc; nobody never put 
Charley out before!” boomed one. “He 
hit you unfair an’ what you give him was 
a-comin’ to him.” 

“Untie me_ here,” 
Bowers commanded 
shortly. When his 
hand was free he 
turned the  uncon- 
scious Cornishman on 
his back, laid a hand 
over his heart, lifted 
up one shut eyelid. 

“Give him air and 
leave him alone,” he 
said as he arose and 
pushed through the 
crowd to the edge of 
the log pond. There 
he washed the blood 
from his breast and 
cheek and executed 
rough surgery upon 
his cut jaw with a 
strip of tire tape from 
a roll in his pocket. 
When the crowd of 
strikers had Cornish 
Charley on his feet, 
Bowers was dressed 
and had his carefully 
conserved cigar burn- 
ing again. Hestepped 
briskly into the group 
surrounding the giant 
Cornishman, who met 
his casual glance with 
an odd shifting of the 
eyes. 

“Now, boys,” quoth 
Bowers, “I’ve got a 
little business to at- 
tend to. I want a 
Coroner’s jury to sit 
in an inquest on the 
three men who've 
been murdered here at 
the mills. Ten men 
will do; don’t speak 
at once.” 

There was a quick 
movement in the ring 
about him—a sudden 
shrinking back and 
shooting of hasty 
glances from one to another. The 
Coroner calmly puffed his cigar. None 
spoke. 

“Very well. Tl have to make my 
pick.” His slow glance traversed the 
circle of faces. In his cold, appraising 
eyes the strikers read the outpost ad- 

vance of that plodding, passionless force 
called the Law: an engine that gropes 


and feels its way over all opposing traps 
and deadfalls until a fleeing victim is 
caught and obliterated. The shabby, 
commonplace figure of the Donner doctor 
suddenly became invested with an attri- 
bute of potential menace, albeit latent as 
yet and wholly impersonal. 


Every man 
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of the crowd saw this shabby man an 
opponent. 

‘““Charley’’— Bowers suddenly threw a 
long finger at his recent antagonist— 
“you'll pass as foreman. And you—and 
you and you.” 

In his seeming haphazard selection 
Bowers pointed to the foreigner with the 
furtive eyes who had been the secret 
designator of Cornish Charley to humble 
him at the strap game. The man pro- 
tested volubly. 

“Tam a foreign man—I haf only first 


babers. For such biziness I am nod 
be rmit.” 
“You're a resident of the county,” the 









Doc Bowers. 


“You'll do 


doctor countered carelessly. 
all right.” 

“But I say to you—” A tough with a 
red beard who was standing next the 
protestant suddenly leaned a monitory 
shoulder against him. Casually and by 
seeming accident the hint to silence was 
passed; Doc Bowers, who seemed to be 
looking elsewhere, caught the movement 
nevertheless. 

“And you with the red whiskers,” he 
finished his selection. ‘“You’re number 
ten. Now, gentlemen of the jury, we'll 
go view the bodies, then we'll examine 
witnesses and arrive at a verdict. 

The chosen ten separated themselves 


“First lie.” announced 


giant stared hypnotic- 
ally at the throbbing 
mercury in the glass 


of the Truth Machine 


from the crowd and followed the Coroner 
up the street to the wooden shack where 
lay silent witnesses to treason. A hun- 
dred and more of the strikers trailed after 
in a body, drawn by morbid curiosity and 
an undefined urge to be somehow on a 
bleacher’s seat when that clocked engine, 
the Law, began its patient trundling 
towards a hidden goal. 

Reckless deviltry, a spirit to defy, to 
smash and destroy in blind fury whatever 
challenging thing might cross its path: 
this the ruling temper of the strikers who 
closed in behind Doc Bowers and his 
chosen ten. Opposed was the will and 
craft of Thaddeus Bowers, the gambler, 
who had found himself the Law’s 
agent for the county of Tahoe. This 
man of chilled nerves and deadly swift 


The mental reactions, who for reasons of 


his own had been content to burn his 
best years in the Sierra wilderness, 
had leaped to the challenge. Single- 
handed he joyfully took up the 
sling of David. 


OUNG MILLER, the superin- 

tendent, Doc Bowers met just 
as his jury filed out of the tool-house 
where the three slain men lay. He 
scribbled something on a leaf from his 
book of prescription blanks and 
passed it to Miller. 

“Telephone Montie Cutts in Don- 
ner,” he hurriedly commanded. “Tell 
him to go to my office and get the 
thing I’ve written out here—it’s not 
the real name, but Montie, who’s my 
housekeeper’s boy, calls it that. 
Tell him to hop into a flivver and 
bring that out here quick as the devil 
will let him. The witnesses—?”’ 

“They’re coming over from Num- 
ber Two camp,” Miller interrupted. 
“Telephoned ’em after you left my 
office.” 

“Good. I may call you if I need 
you,” Bowers said. “Keep an eye for 
Montie Cutts and bring me what he 
carries soon as he comes. We'll use 
that cook-house over there for a jury 
room.” 

Bowers was aware of the covert 
scrutiny of two of the jurymen during 
this brief colloquy—the man with 
the red whiskers and the foreigner. 
Meanwhile from every side street and 
lumber yard the gathered crowd was 
augmented by fresh numbers. When 
the superintendent turned to walk to 
his ofhce, someone started to whistle 
a derisive lock-step tune; a hundred 
took it up. But the crowd parted 
readily enough to form a lane for 
Bowers and his ten as they ap- 
proached the cook-house. Chaffing 
words were bandied between the 

prospective jurors and onlookers. Cor- 
nish Charley, regaining some of his lost 
assurance, roaringly promised this and 
that rough-neck he would pin the mur- 
ders on him. Everybody was in rare 
good humor and the relish to their jests 
was that they were making a monkey of 
the Law. 

But just as the Doctor pushed back the 
cook-house door came a diversion. Upon 
the pitch-off above the log pond a trac- 
tion engine snorted to a stop and from 
two drawn log cars fifty-odd men jumped 
to the bank—the loyal workers from 
Number Two escorting their witnesses 

(Continued on page 62) 
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SHORT time before coming to 
France I saw in the window of a 
San Francisco hardware store 
what was said to be the key to 
the first jail in San Francisco. It was an 
iron instrument some seven or eight 
inches long, beside which, for purposes of 
comparison, were placed several of the 
small flat keys of 
modern times. I 
thought that jail key 
was some key until I 
saw the one that be- 
longed to my room 
in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris. 

It took two maids 
to carry it. 

When they set it 
on the mantle piece 
[ thought it had 
something to do 
with the grate, and 
asked them if they 
would be kind 
enough to put it in 
place and build a 
hreonit. This they 
declined to do in a 
brief statement of 
about a thousand 
words, from which I finally gathered that 
it was a key. 

I went over and examined it. It was 
fully a foot long. The handle was pat- 
terned after the ace of clubs, and the lug 
closely resembled a formal Italian garden 

















His eyes were fixed on that distorted pocket 














with pathways, pergolas, and everything 
except trickling water and moss-grown 
statuary. 

“Is it the key to the city?” I asked. 
Distinguished Americans were being 
given that sort of thing in Europe just 
then. 

“Oh, no, M’sieur,” they assured me. 

“It is the key to 
M’sieur’s room!” 

“And am I ex- 
pected to carry that 
round on my person?” 
I asked. 

“That is for M’sieur 
to say. It is the cus- 
tom of the country.” 

I thanked them a 
bit skeptically, and 
after they had gone 
I took the key over 
and tried it in the 
‘lock. To my astonish- 
ment I found that it 
actually was the key 
to that room; it would 
lock and unlock the 
door—but wher 
turned it it made a 
noise like opening a 
safe. However, as 
all my earthly goods and chattels were in 
that room I locked the door thinking th: at 
I could put the key in one of my trousers’ 
pockets; for the trousers of my uniform 
are very roomy, and the pockets are large 
and deep. 


But the key was too much for them. 
When I trie« it in a side pocket it stuck 
out like the boom of a ship; and when I 
put it in a hip pocket the handle made a 
big lump under my coat in the neighbor- 
hood of my shoulder-blades. At last I 
managed to get it into one of the large 
bellows-pockets on the side of my jacket, 
and to button down the lid. It felt very 
heavy and looked very awkward there, 
but I started out nevertheless. 

Ordinarily I walk down to the Press 
Rooms in the morning; but on this par- 
ticular day I decided to take the car. 
That is not as simple a matter in Paris as 
in some places. You do not merely get 
on the car and pay your fare. You must 
first get your number from a pad tied to a 
near-by lamp post, for you can not get on 
the car so long as there is anybody round 
there whose number is lower than yours. 
When the car stops the conductor stands 
on the step and calls off numbers until 
yours is reached, that is, if the car is not 
filled before he gets to you. If it is, you 
wait for the next car no matter how spry 
you are or how near you are standing to 
the step. 


The Eyes of the Law 

There was no place for me on the first 
car, and as I| stood waiting for another | 
noticed that a gendarme was surveying 
me with the inscrutable look that an ex- 
perienced policeman always gives to a per- 
son by whom his suspicions have been 
aroused. His eyes were fixed intently on 
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For some reason he 
seemed to be reluctant 
to let me take it, but 
I quite insisted 








the pocket where that key was. And in 
order to avoid the possibility of any 
trouble I followed the scriptural admoni- 
tion and turned the other cheek. 

No car came; and when I happened to 
look round again, which I did very 
shortly, that gendarme had moved and 
was looking at me from the other side. 
His eyes were still fixed on that distorted 
pocket. 

I pressed forward into the crowd—and 
when I glanced back and saw that the 
gendarme was pressing after me, I pressed 
right through and hurried across the 
street. 

It wasn’t that I had done anything 
wrong; simply that I did not want to fall 
into the hands of the French police. ‘They 
are not nice hands to fall into. And in 
addition to that I had suddenly changed 
my mind and decided to walk to the 
Press Rooms after all. 

For a few blocks I didn’t pay much 
attention to where | was going. As a 
matter of fact I was looking backward 
more than I was forward. I guess I must 
have been taking a short cut, for I found 
myself walking rapidly through streets 
that were quite unfamiliar to me. How- 
ever, when I was convinced that there 
were no gendarmes anywhere round I 
walked more slowly. After that I began 
to enjoy my walk although I was con- 
scious of a heavy dragging sensation in 
my left shoulder. 


A Post-Impressionist 


When I stopped to investigate I found 
that 1t came from carrying that heavy 
key in my poc ket; so 1 went over and 
leaned against a lamp post to rest my 
shoulder. I was in this position when a 
little man, wearing a dark blue uniform 
and a yachting cap with gold letters on it, 
came along and stopped in front of me. 
He had on wooden shoes which had been 
brought up to date by the addition of a 
pair of rubber heels, and was carrying a 
pail of suds and a scrubbing-brush. 

He set down the pail and touched his 


hat to me. “Pardon, M’sieur,” he said. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur,” I replied. 

“Pardon, M’sieur,” he repeated. “I 
must be about my work.” 

“Well, go ahead,” I laughed. 
stopping you?” 

‘But, M’sieur—” 

“Say, what’s the matter with you 
French people anyway?” I asked jokingly. 
“You always have to do so much talking. 
Why don’t you go on and do your work?’ 

“If M’sieur insists—” he said with a 
shrug of the shoulders that ought to have 
led me to believe that he had an un- 
pleasant duty to perform. 

Then he dipped the scrubbing-brush 
into the pail of soapy water and began to 
wash off the bottom of the lamp post. 
Naturally I got a good deal of soapy 
spray on me before I could get out of the 
way—but I had a good laugh at his ex- 
pense. For it was perfectly obvious to 
any thinking person that he had been 
sent out to clean the 
street lights, and here 
he was washing them 
at the bottom instead 
of at the top! 

He scrubbed that 
post thoroughly from 
the ground up about 
three feet, and then 
he picked up his 
bucket and started 
on. 

“Hey, Monsieur!” | 
called to him feebly, 
for [I was almost 
helpless from laugh- 
ter. “Wait a minute!” 

“M’sieur?” he said 
as he stopped and 
waited with great 
re spect. 

‘How long have you been on this job?” 
I asked. 
“Job? What is job?” 


“Who’s 


“Work,” I explained; “washing these 

, ’ 

lamp posts. You’re a new man, aren't 
s99 
you! 





“New man? What is that?” 

That is the way with the French. They 
are slow to catch on. mean you re 
new on the job,” I began, and then when 
I saw he was not catching my meaning, 
I asked: “How long have you been doing 
this work?” 

“Six years, M’sieur.” 

“And have you been washing the bot- 
toms of the lamp posts for six years and 
never once cleaned the glass at the top?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Yes, M’sieur.” 

“And in all that time has nobody ever 
told you that you were doing the thing all 
wrong?” 

“No, M’sieur.” 

And with that he picked up his bucket 
and trudged off down the street to the 
next lamp post. I followed. And when 
he began to wash the bottom of this one 
I interfered. 

“Look here, Monsieur,” I said; “‘don’t 
you realize that you are wasting the tax- 
payers’ money, and giving them abso- 
lutely no return for it? What you are 
supposed to do is to clean up the glass and 
let the light out!” 

lor a while he listened to me with a 
bored expression and then started to go 
on with his work; but I detained him. 

“You don’t understand,” I said. ‘Let 
me take that brush and I’ll show you 
what I mean.” 


Base Ingratitude 


For some reason he seemed to be 
reluctant to let me take it, but I quite in- 
sisted. I caught hold of the brush, and 
gently but very firmly took it away from 
him. He resisted me in a very mean way 
when one stops to consider that I was 
bent only on doing him a favor. He 
pulled and tugged at the brush most un- 
gratefully, at the same time crying out 
French words, that, though wholly un- 
familiar to me, sounded strangely like 
profanity. 

However, I had obtained possession of 
the brush and was about to climb the 
lamp post and show him just exactly 
what | meant, when a gendarme burst 
through the crowd that had gathered 
round us and—and separated us. And 
when the officer asked what the trouble 
was, that miserable little lamp-post 
grafter said that [1 
had been interfering 
with him in the per- 
formance of his duty 
as a public servant. 

I had a very hard 
time—with my lim- 
ited French—explain- 
ing these charges 
away, and was just 
beginning to succeed 
when the gendarme 
got his eye on the 
bulge of my coat 
pocket. That settled 
things for me, and he 
took me by the arm 
and led me away. 

As we went along I 
could not help  pic- 
turing myself being 
thrown roughly into one of those damp, 
cold, underground dungeons that have 
played such a part in the history of France. 
I knew that in addition to languishing 
there I would certainly catch my death 
of cold, and I made up my mind to buy 











Under Suspicion in Paris: 


my liberty at any price—even at the price 
of showing that key, and perhaps a five- 
or ten-franc note besides. 

I first showed him the banknote. It 
interested him greatly. He took it in his 
hands and scrutinized it closely. And as 
he was scrutinizing it I began to unbutton 
the flap of my pocket so as to get out the 
key. 

Sabbels he turned to me and said, 
“Allez vite!” 

You may understand that is the equiva- 
lent of “Beat it!’ I did; and I allez-ed 
without waiting to make any explanations 
whatever. 

When I reached the Press Rooms a few 
moments later I found a number of the 
correspondents were just about to start 
for the Dufayel Mansion, where the 
French maintain a wonderful club for the 
use of the foreign correspondents. They 
said that the Prince of Wales was to be 
there, and had expressed a desire to meet 
the representatives of the American press. 

That interested me of course, and I said 
I would be delighted to go. And as I 
stood round waiting for them to start I 
noticed two magazine writers standing 
off to one side in earnest consultation. 
As I looked at them I distinctly heard one 
of them say to the other: 

“T tell you it’s a bale of hay!” 

“Not a chance!’ was the reply. “It’s 
a step-ladder! I can fairly count the 
steps; there are six vr them 

I went towards them, and when they 
saw me coming they both said in one 


breath: 

“Here he comes now! Why not ask 
him?” 

“Ask me?” I said. “What do you 


want to ask me?” 

“Why, we were speaking about the 
pockets on a uniform, how big and roomy 
they are, and how some fellows misuse 
them; and Rill said—” 

“No, / didn’t say that. It was you who 
said that!” interrupted Bill. 

“Well, anyway, Bill offered to bet me 
that he could tell from the looks of 
yours—” 

“All aboard for the Prince of Wales!” 
came a shout from the door, and we were 
off before I had a chance to explain to 
them, if, indeed, there was anything that 
I could have explained, except to say that 
I was following the custom of the country. 


Twice Thwarted 

The thought of meeting the Prince 
must have gone to my head or I never 
would have started along with the others 
without managing to get rid of that key 
somehow. But I never gave it another 
conscious thought until we were well up 
the Champs Elysées, and then my atten- 
tion was forcibly recalled to it by the way 
everybody was staring at it. For a frac- 
tion of a second I considered the idea of 
abandoning the visit to the Prince, and 
then I realized that posterity—as well as 
the magazine I work for—would never 
forgive me if I failed to take advantage 
of my opportunity to meet this young 
man and give to the eager world my in- 
terpretation of him. 

That seemed to leave only one possible 
alternative—to dispose of the key. And in 
a moment that seemed to me at the time to 
be inspired I decided to drop the key by 
the wayside—to abandon it—and pre- 
tend that I had lost it. Without delaying 
an instant I unbuttoned the flap of my 
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There was only one thing for me to do—step forward from my safe position by 
the wall and pretend to be a huncliback 














pocket, and taking out the huge iron 
monstrosity dropped it gently on the 
grass beside the walk. 

As I did so a great surge of well-being 
swept over me. I felt as ‘the man in the 
Bible must have felt when enough devils 
were driven out of him to infest a whole 
herd of swine. But my relief was short- 
lived. I hadn’t gone a hundred feet from 
the spot when I felt a tug at my sleeve, 
and, turning, found myself looking into 
the grimy face of a beggar who was grin- 
ning with delight and holding up for 
everybody to see—the key to my room. 

He said that Monsieur had lost it, but 
that, happily, his quick eye had seen it 
fall, and that he had saved it for me. 
I snatched the key and thrust it under 
my coat. Then I gave the beggar a franc 
and told him to begone. He did so with- 
out delay. And as I walked along I got 
my eye on a large trash-box standing near 
the curb. This seemed almost providen- 
tial. Another surge of well-being swept 
over me as I boldly threw the key into it. 

But this surge was also short-lived. A 
man standing nearby who was about to 
empty the box intoarubbish-wagon picked 
the key out and restored it to me with an 
elaborate explanation that the box was 
for waste-paper only. That cost me an- 
other franc, and once more I was carrying 
the key under my coat. 

Something had to be done, and in my 
quick way I decided that a hip-pocket 
was the best bet. [t will be seen at once 
that the advantage of a hip-pocket over a 
side pocket is that the one can be seen 
only from the rear, whereas the other can 
be seen either from the front or rear. 
Of course I had not forgotten that the 
handle would make a big lump on the 
small of my back; my idea was that if I 
could manage to keep my back towards 
the wall I would be able to make a very 
creditable appearance. 

On reaching the club I made inquiry as 
towhich room the Prince was to be received 
in and was told that the reception was to 
be held in the smoking-room. To the 


smoking-room I went forthwith, and took 
up an advant: igeous position opposite the 
door which I had been told he was to 
enter. And there I waited. 

I held my ground, although by so doing 
I missed a drink or two and some v wonder- 
ful cigars that were being passed round 
in the next room. For a time I was the 
only person in the room, but after a little 
others began to drift in, among them an 
Englishman who came over and stood 
near me. He was smoking a pipe, and 
when, at length, I engaged him in con- 
versation, he told me a great deal I never 
knew before about pipes. I told him a 
great deal he never knew before about 
the weather; and then we began to talk 
about the Prince. 


Secret-Service! 

I intimated that I wouldn’t mind being 
a prince, but he looked dubious. He said 
that sort of thing was all right for those 
who like it, but as for him, he would 
rather be a little more independent. He 
wouldn’t care to have a corps of secret-. 
service men swarming round him every 
time he moved. 

My interest was immediately aroused. 
“Secret-service men!” I asked. 

“Well, rather!”’ he replied significantly. 
“There are no doubt half a score in the 
room at this identical moment.” 

“What are they here for?” I asked un- 
easily. 


“Oh!” he gave a_ significant wave 
with his pipe, “to forestall any possible 
attempts on the Prince’s life. They 


scrutinize very carefully every individual 
who comes in here. If one looks at all 
suspicious, or has suspicious looking ob- 
jects concealed on his person it’s Whish!’ 
He waved his hand mysteriously and not 
at all pleasantly. 

“What do you mean by Whish?” | 
asked as soon as I could dispose of a 
swallow that seemed to have become 
jammed in my throat. 

But before he could answer a hush fell 
over the room and the Prince of Wales 
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General Pershing looked at me and instinctively drew himself up straighter. My 
reflection was multiplied by the mirrors lining the room. Apparently 


the General was reviewing a regiment of me 














entered the door. My friend, Lord Derby, 
was on one side of him, and the president 
of the club on the other; and behind him 
came a solid phalanx of people that I felt 
sure must be secret-service agents. 

The Prince was dressed in the field 
uniform of a major, and, although he is 
said to be twenty-five years of age he did 
not look a day over eighteen. He is very 
slender, very pink-cheeked, very blond- 
haired, and very blue-eyed. If medium 
height means the same thing to you that 
it does to me you will know how tall he is. 

He was visibly embarrassed as he came 
into the room, and did not seem to know 
just what to do with either his hands or 
his feet. I do not claim to have any royal 
blood in my veins, but I know exactly 
how he felt—I have felt the same way 
many times. When the officers of the 
club were presented he tried his feet with 
the toes turned slightly in; but evidently 
that did not feel just right, so he tried 
them turned out. Finding that was not 
exactly right he turned one out and one 
in—and thus he stood throughout the 
remainder of the ordeal. 

His right hand was not so much in the 
way, because he was using that in greet- 
ing people; but he couldn’t seem to get 
rid of the left one at all. He tried it first 
in one pocket and then in another; then 
he hid it behind his back; but finally he 
gave up and just let the thing dangle at 
his side. I cannot understand why canny 
old Mother Nature ever gave royalty a 
left hand anyway—they never use it. 

After the officers of the club had been 
presented and had passed on, Lord Derby 


began to introduce the rest of us one at a 
time. I had rather hoped that he would 
present us in a body, but there was no 
such luck. He started in at the left and 
took each man in turn just as he came. 
Ata nod from Lord Derby the candidate 
stepped forward and told his name and 
publication to milord. Milord then 
turned and introduced the candidate to 
the Prince, who thereupon held out his 
right hand. The candidate shook it, 
mumbled something supposed to be 
suited to the occasion, and passed on. 


A Brilliant Idea 
When I noted the ng ead with which 


the people who came before me melted 
away, I confess that I was feeling very 
uncomfortable. Here I was in a room 
containing half a score of secret-service 
men on the alert for suspicious-looking 
objects concealed on the person—and 
there was that key looking before all the 
world like a double-barreled shotgun 
tucked under my coat. There was no 
way to get rid of it and no way to get out. 
Nor could I stand back when my turn 
came and refuse to meet the Prince. 
That would have been an act of dis- 
courtesy to him, and would undoubtedly 
have brought the half-score of secret-ser- 
vice men down upon me in a moment. 
There was only one thing to do—step 
forward with such good grace as I could 
muster, and run the risk of being appre- 
hended as a suspicious character. I made 
up my mind that I would keep my hands 
well out in front of me, so that if the 
secret-service men noticed the lump on 


my back they could see very plainly that 
I had no intention of using what was con- 
cealed there on the Prince. And at the 
last moment another brilliant thought 
struck me—I would try tuo pass as a 
hunchback! 

The man at my right stepped forward- 
and then Lord Derby’s eye caught mine. 
He smiled and nodded. And, holding my 
hands out in front of me as far as possible, 
I hunched up my back and walked 
towards the Prince. 

With every step I took I expected the 
heavy hand of the secret-service to de- 
scend upon my shoulder—but somehow it 
didn’t. I reached Lord Derby unmo- 
lested, and although I felt certain that he 
could not have forgotten my name and 
the name of my publication I hurriedly 
whispered them to him, grasped the 
Prince’s hand, murmured my pleasure at 
meeting him, and backed out of the room. 

I had intended to tell him that I was 
acquainted with his father, and to inquire 
after the health of the old gentleman. 
But under all the peculiar circumstances 
I decided that the less time I spent in 
conversation with him the better it was 
likely to be for me. 


The Escape 


I did not tarry long outside the door. 
I did not loiter in the next room. I did 
not waste a great deal of time on the 
stairs—in fact, my feet touched only two 
or three times in going all the way down. 
And yet—and yet—I heard footsteps be- 
hind me when I reached the bottom! 
Not the sauntering footsteps of a leisurely 
club-member, but the somehow threaten- 
ing footfalls of several people coming 
rapidly behind me. 

Now, I have never been a fugitive from 
justice. Until that morning when I had 
started out with that infernal key I had 
never in my life incurred so much as the 
displeasure of an officer of the law. But I 
am forced to admit that my first thought 
was of the half-score of secret-service men 
who were guarding the Prince. However, 
in justice to myself I must explain that I 
did not turn round. I did not even steal 
a glance back over my shoulder. I went 
about my business—and | lost no time 
doing it. 

And yet those footsteps did not seem 
to be losing any ground. On the contrary 
I felt sure that they were gaining on me. 
I was not entirely surprised when I felt a 
heavy hand on my shoulder. To be per- 
fectly honest I was expecting just some 
such thing as that. But I was surprised 
when I turned round and found myself 
in the clutches of half a dozen of my 
friends. 

“We're on to your little game!” ex- 
claimed one. ‘You thought you'd get to 
Pershing’s office first and scoop us!” 

“Pershing’s office?” I asked, honestly 
mystified. 

“Don’ t play innocent, now,” they in- 
sisted; “you knew very well that the 
General was going to receive us at noon.” 

“Why—why, I hadn’t heard of it at 
all,” I stammered. 

“Well, he 1 It was posted on the 
board. Now that the war is over he 
doesn’t dislike correspondents the way 
he used to—” ; 

“But if we don’ t keep moving,” inter- 
rupted another, “we'll get there just in 

(Continued on page 72) 
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A Madonna of the Wilderness 


INNY was as a daughter to old 
Mrs. Parker. Since she was 
eight years old Linny had lived 
with her foster-mother in the 

house by the station shanty on the little 
Sierra railroad. She scrubbed her teeth 
at least once a day and kept her finger- 
nails clean and wore shoes and Ferris 
waists. 

When she went with the Indian girls 
from the Mission to cut red-bud wands 
and to dig the roots of ferns and river 
erass to weave into baskets, she hung her 
shoes on a bush as soon as she got out of 
sight of the house. 

But lately Linny had been rubbing the 
calloused places off her heels and crowd- 
ing her spread, perfectly formed feet into 
pointed slippers. For Linny’s father had 
been a cavorting Irishman and the dance 
was in Linny’s toes. 

The Mission folks forbade and old 
Mrs. Parker did not approve of dancing, 
but there were ancient grandmothers in 
the hills and wicked old great-aunts, who 
took delight in sneaking the girls off to 
lumberjack balls and __ section-house 
dances. The girls could 
not very well be kept 
from visiting the old 
Indians. 

At the dances these 
ancient mahalas sat 
against the walls and 
nothing escaped _ their 
bleary eyes shrouded in 
banged and bobbed gray 
locks. According totheir 
standards the old women 
guarded the girls fiercely; 
they taughtthem strange 
coquetries and defenses 
that would have dis- 
mayed the Government 
teachers had they known 
of them. 

When Linny was a 
few months past fifteen 
years old there came a 
day when she would 
learn no more in books 
or in any of the white 
man’s ways. But she 
was learning many things 
outside the schoolroom 
and she kept this knowl- 
edge in her heart. She 
sat dreaming at her 
desk and seemed amused 
at her own stupidity. To 
the simplest question 
she would open her big 
eyes exasperatingly and 
say with a meditative 
smile, “I don’t know, I 
forget that thing.” So 
she was dismissed from 
further studies. 

Mrs. Parker found no 
fault with Linny in those 
days. She was quiet and 
industrious in the house; 
she hung bunches of 
sweet grass on the walls 
of her little attic room 
and laid dried honey- 
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scented clover in her small clothes press. 


Her room was all straw-colored and white 
and bright pink. It had a virgin and 


wilderness fragrance, without a trace of 


drug-store perfumes. One might know 
that an Indian girl slept there. 

With school behind her, Linny would 
make no more hemstitching or tatted lace. 
““Make my eyes sick, those stick needles,” 
she said, glancing at her discarded knit- 
ting work; “‘I like better make baskets.’ 

In that year she made several baskets, 
each one smoother, warmer-tinted and 
more perfect than the last. She made a 
small papoose basket, too. Mrs. Parker 
looked at her closely and kindly. 

“I make for little Car’line’s 
laughed Linny. 

The baby basket was not given to Caro- 
line; it was tucked away in one of Linny’s 
treasure boxes. Mrs. Parker turned it 
about in her hands and sighed and tucked 


doll,” 





In the blue brush beside the moonlit river the tire had come out 


it back in exactly the same place under 

a fold of linen. 

For a long time Mrs. Parker felt 
that Linny was unhappy. ‘There was 
something making the girlmorose. Once 

she asked her, ‘ ‘Are you in love, Linny?” 
and Linny looked startled and indignant. 

“Noh,” she said, and thought that she 
was answering honestly. 

Always secretive, Linny became 
deceitful with the childish, unreasoning 
deceit of her race. But as the months 
went by Linny could no longer deceive 


now 


even Mrs. Parker, and one night there 
were hard, sorrowful words between the 
two. 


“Who is the man, Linny?”’ Mrs. Parker 
asked in a voice which could not be with- 
stood. 

“Bill Hanson,” Linny panted. “Grand- 
momma Susie she say Bill fine boy, Bill 
he be good mans to me, but by-am-by I 
must marry to him by a paper, white 

>? 
peoples’ way. I hate Bill. 

Mrs. Parker was silent for a while. 
Then she asked grimly: 

“Where’s he working now?” 

“Up at Barstow’s mill. 
He’s head sawyer.” 

The next morning be- 
fore sunrise, while Linny 
was still asleep, Mrs. 
Parker stole out of the 
house, hitched the bay 
mare to a rickety buck- 
board and drove furi- 
ously up the long winding 
road to Barstow’s mill. 


INNY woke to a 
silent house. 
She knew that Mrs. 


Parker had gone to bring 
Bill. On the next day 
she would be made to 
get on the train with 
Mrs. Parker and Bill 
and go down out of the 
mountains to Fresno and 
be married to Bill “by a 
paper.” The trainmen 
would grin and Bill would 
sit alone and not look 
at her. At every step 
more people would get 
on and stare at her. 
The thought of the noise 
and the crowds of Fresno 
terrified her. She had 
heard of the Court House. 

Hadn’t the Missionary 
lady taken Grigsby’s 
Ruby and her man to 
the Court House? When 
the long journey and the 
fright had made the 
Indian girl sick, hadn’t 
they hurried her to the 
hospital? 

Linny shivered so that 
the cot bed shook. Per- 
haps they would take 
her to the hospital. 

Ruby would never tell 
what they did to her at 
the hospital, but she did 
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not love her first-born as she loved the 
babies that came afterward. Once she 
declared to Linny: “I theenk sometime 
Little Jim no b’long to me, he hospital 
papoose.” 

Linny wanted her baby to belong to 
her, and she did not want Bill round. She 
would have to go and live with Bill and 
wash his gummed and sweaty clothes. 
She would have to leave Mrs. Parker and 
her pretty pink room. She clutched the 
sides of her little white cot bed. “I won’t 
marry with Bill,’ she told herself. “I’m 
mad at Bill; 1 hate him.” 

The days when she had danced seemed 
very far away to Linny. Old Susie had 
brought her to the dance and Bill had sat 
and talked much to old Susie. When Bill 
had danced with Linny there had been on 
the faces of both a blank and withdrawn 
look. Old Susie had chuckled and nodded 
to herself. 

But in the “blue brush” on the trail 
beside the moonlit river after one of their 
silent dances, the fire had come out. There 
had been but half a dozen words between 
them, and in broken English, for Bill’s 
mother had been a Mono and Lindy’s 
mother a Paiute. 

On the river trail Linny stood looking 
dow n. Bill, too, looked dow n for aw hile, 
breaking a buckthorn bough in his hands. 
Then his eyes blazed upon Linny. “You 
my girl,” he said. She ran her hand up 
his arm and for a second leaned her cheek 
upon his sleeve. Bill did not try to hold 
her; he knew better. 

Linny turned and ran like a deer back 
to old Susie, who leaned sidewise and 
shook with silent laughter. 

Now in her attic room Linny’s face 
puckered up suddenly like a child’s. “I 
hate granmomma Susie. She say it’s all 
right.” 

She dressed herself listlessly and cooked 
and ate her breakfast, hardly looking at 
the food, putting it into her mouth while 
her fixed gaze went through the kitchen 
walls into far fastnesses of the hills. 

The earth that had bosomed her mother 
was calling to Linny. 

She drooped heavily at the table. The 
chair cramped her limbs. Running 
through her mind were thoughts of sandy 
nooks between the rocks of the river and 
she ached to lie curled up in the warm 
shelter. She thought of the fire she would 
make against a rock wall, and how she 
would make a suds-like mixture from cer- 
tain wild plants and scatter it upon the 
water and stand shaking a foot in the icy 
outlet of a pooi until the stupefied trout 
all floated belly up. 

Linny thought she might make a fish 
weir across a stream and get bigger fish. 
She laughed aloud, imagining a wriggling, 
flapping fish in the clutch of her hands. 
‘There were mussels 1n the river now. She 
remembered a buckskin sling Mrs. Parker 
had taken away from her; it was some- 
where in the wood-shed. She stooped 
and took off the shoes she had laced so 
tightly and neatly. 

She put some bread, some rye and corn 
meal, a sack of salt and a tin of matches 
into a flour sack. She must take a couple 
of candles to ‘‘shine’’ sleeping birds in 
the bushes at night. She must take some 
other things. 

As Linny made a separate bundle of 
these her face looked as if she had a vision 
of a Madonna smiling. Half understand- 
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ing, half wondering, Linny smiled too. 
She put a note on Mrs. Parker’s pin- 
cushion and walked out of the house with 
a strong step and shining eyes. She had 
written: 


“Dear Mrs. Parker: By an by I come 
home. I won’t marry with Bill now by a 
paper. He has make all this trouble for 
me. He make me shamed before ever- 
boddy. Now I make him shamed before 
everboddy.” 


RS. PARKER faced Bill Hanson in 

the flying sawdust in the shrieking 
clamor of the mill. She shouted to him 
through a blurring circular saw, but he 
did not see or hear her. She could hardly 
hear her own voice. 

Holding her skirts close to her sides, she 
edged past whirring saws and found her 
Way into the engine-room. 

“Stop the machinery!” she cried. 

The engineer did not pause to question 
her. The machinery whined to a stop. 
Mrs. Parker stamped back into the silent 
mill, straight up to the head sawyer. 

“You come with me, Bill Hanson!” 
ordered. 

The superintendent came hurrying up. 
“What in hell’s this row,” he demanded. 
“You can’t take Bill off in the busy 
season.” 

The woman eyed him fiercely. ‘Chet 
Juddings, get outen my way,” she grated. 
“Bill Hanson, you get into my buckboard, 
double lively!” 

The half-breed stood with folded arms. 
“Sure I come with you, Mis’ Parker,” he 
said calmly. “You no have to scold at 
me. I like much to marry with Linny, 
but Linny she crazy, I think. She say 
she won’t marry with me.” He preceded 
her to the buckboard and climbed in. 


she 


HEN Mrs. Parker handed Linny’s 

note to Bill Hanson the half-breed 
read it slowly. His face turned copper red. 
“By-am-by I beat that Linny,” he said. 

Mrs. Parker was rocking back and 
forth in distress. She forgot that a mo- 
ment before she had longed to get hold of 
Linny and shake her. She threw up her 
hands at Bill’s words and moaned despair- 
ingly, “Oh, you 're only an Indian! My 
pore little Linny.’ 

Bill shrugged. “Linny Indian, too.” 

“Oh, I know it, but I raised her like a 
white girl. My pore Linny. Where’s she 
gone to?” 

Bill jerked his chin toward the moun- 
tains. “I guess Linny up in hills some- 
whar.” 

He had crumpled the note in his hand. 
Now he smoothed the paper on the table 
and read it again. The broad smile he had 
inherited from his Swede father gradually 
spread over his face. 

“Linny she can write fine. 
girl.” 

Mrs. Parker pulled herself upright in 
her chair. “Why didn’t I watch her 
closer?” she moaned. “Why did I let 
this happen?” 

Bill Hanson shrugged again. “Birds 
fly, Mis’ Parker. You no can make 
Linny a canary bird.” 

He looked toward the kitchen. ‘You 
please to get me some supper and I go get 
Indians and find Linny.” 

He ate heartily and lurched off down 
the road toward the Mission, knocking at 
Indian shacks on the way. He sent the 
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men forth in groups, but took himself a 
steep trail alone. 

‘here was some daylight left in the sky. 
A full moon was rising and the trails soon 
shone clear. He climbed for three hours, 
coming out on an open crest overlooking 
the deep canyon of a little river that ran 
round the mountain. 

Sound came up to him and scents. He 
leaned upon his rifle and salmon spear and 
his eyes traveled up the boulder ledges of 
the stream, scanning rock by rock. ‘I he 
moonlight made queer crouching shadows; 
the night wind stirred little wisps of move- 
ment. But Bill Hanson had the eyes of a 
lynx, the eyes of an Indian, of a mate. He 
crept part-way down the mountain and 
made there a noiseless, smokeless camp. 

The next day word was brought to 
Barstow’s mill that Bill would not be 
back to work for a week or two. 

“So,” sneered Juddings; “rode away on 
his honeymoon, 1s he?” 

The little quarter-breed boy stared. 
“No, he ain’t rode away on them thing; 
he’s catchin’ salmon.” 


N the dawn of that morning came old 

Susie to Mrs. Parker’s. She walked into 
the house. Mrs. Parker, later coming into 
the kitchen with an armful of wood, 
caught sight of an old black foot and an 
edge of torn skirt round the corner of 
the sitting-room door. 

“How-do,” said Susie, and rocked in 
the chair. After a while she looked up. 

“Me no got sugar, me no got coffee, me 
no got flour, me no got nothing. Me want 
some.” 

“You’ve got more’n I have,” said Mrs. 
Parker bitterly. She was sure that Susie 
knew where Linny was. Old Susie nodded, 
understanding. ‘‘Maybe so.” 

When she saw Mrs. Parker putting 

coffee, sugar, beans, rice and flour into 
smaller sacks she went out on the porch 
and dragged a great sack of dried salmon 
into a corner of the pantry. Then she 
came back and squatted beside the hearth 
of the fireplace, took a short wooden tube 
from her dress pocket and looked round 
inquiringly. 
» Mrs. Parker brought the tobacco and 
her own yellowed clay pipe. The two old 
women smoked silently. Relief came to 
Mrs. Parker’s worn nerves; Susie had 
news to tell of Linny and in some way the 
white woman knew it was all right. 

“Same moon,” mumbled the old Indian 
mother finally; “time when salmon jump 
up river. Linny all same her momma. 

My girl, she run off up in hills. Linny no 

can hep. a 

To Mrs. Parker came a picture of the 
jagged heights, the wild torrents, the 
black forests and Linny hungry and 
stumbling on, lost in the wilderness. She 
started to her feet, all her fears sweeping 
over her again. 

“Oh, the pore lamb. She'll break her 
neck in those terrible hills. What’ll she 
get to eat? Where was she last night, 
Susie?” 

Susie spat into the fireplace. 
hep Linny, maybe?” 

Mrs. Parker sat down wearily. “Well, 
I suppose you’ll have to take your time, 
you dumb heathen. But jest tell me this; 
is Linny all right?” 

“Me tell.” Susie rapped the ashes out 
of her pipe, refilled it, and pushed the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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*Ho-vah.” she called. looking up the mountain 











There were two classes: 











SOON learned that the least of the 


troubles of a successful palmist is 

palms. Every day now I gave sev- 

eral readings, and within a week the 
questions, which had been so sore a 
trouble in the case of the masculine lady, 
proved my salvation. From them I al- 
ways got my cue as to what each victim 
desired. ‘They betrayed his hope or 
trouble, and thus saved me from putting 
queries—the thing which a supernaturally 
gifted being wants to avoid as much as 
possible if he means to stay long in one 
place. I picked up information first hand, 
more of it than the Professor was able to 
give me, for I had begun to like the busi- 
ness; its very risk appealed to me; it was 
like a game and every client was a new 
opponent to outwit. I learned to look at 
a woman’s finger the minute I got hold of 
her hand, and the circle left there when 
the wedding ring had been removed told 
its story plainly enough to make me 
startle more than one knowledge-seeking 
female. I learned—under the Professor’s 
guidance—to please my victims; and 
having pleased them, saw them sending 
friends to me for readings. I found that 
women were the best customers, but— 
within a space of time that seems now in- 
credibly short to me—I got next to the 
fact that men are frequently the most 
profitable. 


Following a prolonged seance with certain 


engaged 


spirits, the Professor was 
on a difficult case” 


a” 


those who got the money 
and those who were 
smart enough to take it 


determined to rank 


away from them. I 


high in the 


latter class 


Now that I was able to look anyone in 
the eye, lying glibly, changing my drift 
the instant I got warning from an altered 
expression, I took a deeper interest in the 
game. ‘lhe desire to get the best of every- 
one who faced me across that marble- 
topped table grew more intense. It 
sharpened my wits. And so I noticed 
many things which had hitherto escaped 
me. 

Among these were the repeated visits 
of the Roman-nosed woman and the fat 
one with the tousled hair and purple 
dress. They were continuing to call, just 
as if their palms had never been read at 
all; in fact their demeanors seemed to be 
growing more eager every time they came 
now; and each of them was sitting in the 
anteroom abiding my master’s leisure as 
often as twice a week. 

I couldn’t understand it. What desire 
would bring back a client time after time 
was so much of a mystery that it began to 
bother me. 

There was the peep-hole in the Profes- 
sor’s door. 

The idea occurred to me one afternoon 
when I was loafing in the anteroom, 
deserted now by all save me. The purple 
dressed woman had just entered the 

sanctum. 

That peep-hole was serviceable from 
this side, if one were to take the blade of a 
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Last month began this actual life-story of a man who has been a famous 
person among charlatans and swindlers, a man able to charm the dollars out 
of the pocket s of people who believe that certain other people have inside 
information on human destiny. 
he ran away from the farm. His first step in getting the best of a fellow-being 
was when he had his fortune told by Professor Zoroak, an old charlatan, know- 
ing that he could not pay the dollar fee. When the “Professor” learned the 
boy’s new creed he hired him as “‘pupil,” teaching him the tricks of the pro= 
fession. Later he became “The Boy Wonder,” the Professor’s assistant. 


At fourteen, determined to live without work, 


penknife to the little slide and be careful 
about it. 

Well, I was careful. I had never seen 
the Professor looking so benignant as he 
was now. He sat on his side of the table 
with his hands folded in his lap, and his 
white hair and snowy beard seemed to be 
lighting up the dimness; the desire to do 
good here on earth was fairly dripping 
from him. The woman in the purple 
dress was leaning across the table toward 
him and listening as anxiously as I was 
myself. I could see it by the way she 
humped her shoulders. There was some- 
thing at first that I couldn’t quite catch, 
not knowing what had gone before. 

I could hear her sniff, “Then this ain’t 
going to be enough after all, and it’s in 
paper money!” 

The Professor answered very solemnly, 
“Tt is well this time, but hereafter, when 
you come for treatment you must bring 
your sacrifice in gold.” 


A! this juncture I caught a footstep out 
in the hall and had to leave my place 
of observation. But two days later, under 
the same circumstances, | saw him hold- 
ing the lank hand of the Roman-nosed 
lady, and I heard him saying, “If you wish 
success while you are in this devitalized 
condition you must refrain from making 
any new friends; you must not see any 
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ld ones without consulting me. I do not 
wish you to make any investment, or go 
into any business deals unless you place 
the money in my hands.” 

These were my first encounters with 
that variety of human being that is 
known by the profession as the “Thirty- 
Eight.”” Others followed through the 
medium of the peep-hole, and as the num- 
ber of such cases increased I began to get 
an inkling of the important truth that 
these persistent seekers after knowledge 
were the people who really greased the 
wheels. It didn’t dawn on me all at once 
but I was beginning to put one thing on 
top of another and I knew enough of 
arithmetic to realize that the reading 
fees couldn’t have paid the Professor’s 
room rent at that expensive hotel, let 
alone his toddy bills. 


EFORE I had been a Boy Wonder for 
six months, I was able to spot one of 
those gulls at first sight. To this day I 
don’t know what the distinguishing marks 
really are; they don’t consist of any 
tangible things such as the hick 
clothes or the squeaky shoes in which 
the world at large believes. I have 
seen a bank president—a man wise 
enough to stall off the directors and 
the state examiner while he milked 
the vaults nearly dry—who was 
giving up a big cut to a “Seer”, fall- 
ing for the rawest line of bunk. It 
has always been a mystery to me 
why a perfectly shrewd and capable 
man, with a good hard head, will 
let some “Hindoo Mystic,” who is 
nothing but an East St. Louis nigger, 
trim him to a dismal finish. Well, 
as I say, they all of them showed it 
somehow, when they were eligible to 
become “thirty-Eights,” and | 
learned to recognize them before the 
Professor had ever enlightened me, in 
fact before I had lost my own youth- 
ful faith in his marvelous powers: 

Also I learned during these same 
observations that here my master 
was playing a different game than 
the palm readings. It must be, I 
reasoned, that he was using some of 
those other powers at which I heard him 
hint, the mystic powers which were ad- 
vertised there on the square sign. My 
curiosity became more intense. 

By this time the days that the Pro- 
fessor devoted to “difficult cases” were 
becoming so frequent that I was getting 
a large share of the clients. I was now as 
sophisticated as though I had never seen 
a farm, and I was beginning to realize 
that in the game of life a good many of 
the cards are marked. Yet I had shreds 
of faith, and while the Professor was 
conning himself over his toddies by telling 
of the good he had done on earth, I was 
still able to make myself believe him, in 
spite of the trickery that I practised 
and saw all about me. Then one night 
he made an announcement. 

“William,” he said impressively, “you 
have assimilated enough power so you 
can begin to seek higher realms of use- 
fulness. I can see that you have become 
prepared to look into the Unseen World. 
I’m going to teach you clairvoyancy. 
Most clients want that kind of readings 
and there’s a lot more money in it any- 
how.” ; 

I twisted my feet round the legs of my 
chair and put my elbows on the marble- 


topped table with my chin in my hands. 
This was what I had been waiting for. 
I was going to have a glimpse of the real 
thing; perhaps to learn some of the secrets 
of the Unseen World right now. You see 
I had begun to get a little tired of ordi- 
nary one-horse trickery. 

“Now,” the Professor opened his table 
drawer and brought out envelope and 
paper, just as he had at my first visit. 
“It’s mostly in the reading of the ques- 
tions, William. You see, the client thinks 
that’s a test, to prove that the clair- 
voyant possesses supernatural power. 
Fact is, the medium has got to have these 
questions to show him what the client 
wants.” 

Well, I was half prepared for that, and 
it didn’t let me down hard; to get the best 
of the client, that was what you were 


He had never looked more benignant ; his desire 
to do good here on earth was fairly dripping 
from him. “Hereafter,” he said solemnly, “you 


must bring your sacrifice in gold” 


there for, of course. So I sat tight while 
he went on: 

“Supposing your client asks you, ‘Is 
my sweetheart true to me?’ He writes it 
down on one of my slips. Now here’s the 
way the thing is done.” 

He gave me a piece of the paper—it was 
about two inches wide, heavy paper, soft 
and noiseless when J handled it. Then he 
showed me the envelope; it was slit open 
at the lower left-hand corner for two 
inches; and it contained another piece of 
paper shaped exactly like the one which 
I held. With the envelope so placed in 
his left hand that the lower left corner 
was now well concealed from me, he took 
my slip of paper in his right hand, placed 
it into the envelope allowing it to drop on 
out through that slit into his left hand, 
which he immediately lowered carelessly 
into hislap. Then he burned the envelope 
with its dummy slip. 

“Now, William, all the time you’re do- 
ing this you keep up a line of swift talk 
and look your client in the eye, which 
holds his eyes on yours. Well, here comes 
the trance.” 

He straightened up in his chair, rested 
his head on his right hand and apparently 
closed his eyes. ‘‘Questions are down in 


my lap, William,” he murmured; “I’m 
reading them and learning what’s troub- 
ling the client’s mind. ‘Is my sweetheart 
true to me?’ I see from that that he has 
doubts of her. Right here’s where I be- 
gin to do quick thinking, for now’s the 
only time I’ve got to figure out what line 
to use for trimming him.” He paused; 
then raised his head and opened his eyes 
as if he was coming out of a sleep. 
“Young man, you are surrounded by 
adverse influences; your sweetheart is 
growing cold to you. There are hidden 
powers striving to pull her away.” He 
changed his tone and grinned. “The line 
of bunk you hand him all depends on the 










kind of questions he has asked and how 
you size him up. Maybe he ‘lacks mag- 
netism’ and you have got to get it for 
him; or maybe he’s asked some other 
question—‘Will my investment turn out 
profitably? When you read that you 
know he has money out; and so you get 
your mind to work on how to relieve him 
of that coin without causing him any 
pain.” 

He paused. “But the spirits?” I asked. 

“That’s all the spirits, William. Mak- 
ing the switch, reading the questions and 
having your client sized up so that you 
know how to ‘case’ him.” 

I think he noticed that I was shocked. 
It was the vanishing of my last ideal, you 
see, and it left me in bad shape. 

“There’s lots of money in it,” he said. 

“But there ain’t any spirits then after 
all!” I exclaimed. 


E told me that there were not. He 

said there wasn’t an honest clairvoy- 
ant in the world; that when a man became 
honest he ceased to be a clairvoyant, but 
after he had handed me that, he went on 
to ease my conscience for me. “All busi- 
ness is dishonest more or less, you see,” 
he said; “and all the professions. Look 
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at the lawyers and the doctors—swindlers 
every one of them. And this medium 
game has got more right behind it than 
any of them, William; it has come down 
from the days of the savage tribes with 
their medicine men and witch doctors. 
Only difference is those heathens handed 
the power down from father to son; but 
here in civilized America things are difler- 
ent. You don’t have to be anybody’s 
son. You might have been a hack drivcr 
or a piano mover yesterday; but today 
you can be a clairvoyant, or a mystic, ard 
no questions asked. All you got to do is 
make good. The people that come to you 
have got their troubles; some real and 
some imagination; and it’s your business 
to find these out, to tell them how to help 
themselves; and if you can grab a piece 
of easy money off them for doing that, 
why haven’t you got the right? Look at 
the doctors; they don’t do business for 
nothing, do they? s.nd they don’t always 
hit it right either, do they? And the 
lawyers, William. Why, I have done more 
good on this earth than any fifty of these 
pirates ever thought of doing.” 


WE talked until midnight and he 
showed me the switch over and over 
again. I had forgotten my lost ideals; he 
had salved my conscience for me—and 
that slight-of-hand appealed to me. It 
beat the palm-reading 
game all hollow—had 
it backed off the 
boards! 

Well, I practised 
the switch until I be- 
came an expert, and 
my master promised 
me that I should 
watch a seance soon. 

A few days after 
our midnight confer- 
ence, he stepped back 
from the peep-hole, 
and I dived behind 
the heavy portiéres 
while he opened the 
door to admit the 
lean littke man with 
the wart on his cheek, 
who sighed as he 
took the chair at the 
table and wrote down 
the questions. I saw 
the slip go into the 
envelope and out 
through the slit. A 
moment later when 
the burning had been 
performed, the Pro- 
fessor raised his head 
and his voice was like 
th it of a judge hand- 
ing some poor devil 
twenty years: 

“You come seeking 
the aid of the spirit 
world,” he roared, ‘“‘and all you wert is 
your material good.” 

I could see that unlucky little man 
squirming in his chair, as the Professor 
went on. 

“You have asked me to consult the 
occult powers concerning money.” 
wish I could make the word look the way 
he made it sound. He shook his hoary 
head very slowly and sadly. ““Young man, 
how old are you?” The little man ac- 
knowledged that he was forty-five. 

“Beenin business for yourself how long?” 
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“More’n ten years,” the little man con- 
fessed. 

“Making more than your expenses,” 
the Professor went on. “Saving some 
money, and still you want more!’ 

“But not much,” the little man broke 
in. “And business is getting worse every 
day. It takes all a man can rake and 
scrape—" 

“You ought to have two thousand dol- 
lars in the bank by now,” the Professor 
interrupted. 

“Only twelve hundred,” said the little 
man. 

The Professor leaned back in his chair 
znd I could see him looking up at the 
cciling. 

“Ah, yes! I see it plainly now. Your 
past life reminds me of a man climbing a 
sand hill. You struggle to reach the top. 
Just as you are gaining it the sand gives 
way beneath your feet and you are at _ 
bottom again. There is some evil i 
fluence round you. Before you can suc- 
ceed in life that influence must be dis- 
pelled. You lack psychic strength; some 
unseen power has been sapping your 
spirituz il magnetism, and you must get it 
back before you can do the things that 
you were meant to do; that power must 
be dispelled. You have twelve hundred 
dollars in the bank; I feel it will not be in 
your posscssion long; and yet if I were to 
peer through the 
curtain that ob- 
scures my earthly 
vision now, I could 
tell you where to 
invest that moncy 
je so that it would in- 
% creasein ayear until 
it made you rich for 


should I 
invest it?” the little 
man asked breath- 
lessly. “And how 
am I to get rid of 
them adverse pow- 
ers?” 
The Professor 
sighed. “That de- 
mands adeep death- 
like trance. It is a 
dangerous thing to 
undertake. You sec, 
it is not me that 
speaks while | am 
in that condition. 
The spirit _ talks 
through my lips. I 
am but a medium 
at such a time; and 
os the transmogrofica- 
pts oe tion of my astral 
sil-aeiilles body so it can com- 
tie mune with the un- 
happily seen powers is liable 
to leave the soul, 
suspended as it were 
in the ether, so that it can not be brought 
back. I wouldn’t undertake such a thing 
under any circumstances toaidin thesearch 
of material wealth, if it wasn’t for my under- 
standing your case now, and feeling sym- 
pathy for you. But I will do it, and I will 
not charge you a cent on account of the 
feeling I have for one who has struggled 
hard in vain. My mission is to do good 
on earth, and I must fulfil it at any cost 
to myself.” 
The little man was facing me and I 
could see his eyes growing bigger every 


minute while this stuff was being slipped 
to him. 

The Professor closed his eyes; his body 
began to tremble violently, like a man 
with ague; the trembling increased into 
short, sharp spasms, and he emitted a few 
moans with an occasional groan for good 
measure. It lasted for several minutes, 
and during the whole time the little man 
sat there with his mouth open. At last, 
the Professor’s voice began coming from 
somewhere in his stomach. 

“T see a wilderness of vast mountains 
far to the westward; and in the side of one 
of those great peaks I see the mouth of a 
mine. Men are going into that mine with 
picks and shovels in their hands. Other 
men are toiling down there in the bowels 
of the earth. I see the rock round them 
and in front of them; and ray eyes begin 
to pierce that rock. Ah, there it is! less 
than one hundred feet ahead of the drills, 
a vein of rock all specked with yellow, the 
ore which will make the stock begin to 
jump within three months from now.” 
He moaned and shook some more; and 
then, “The name? I cannot see the name 
of that mine! Ah! Now! I have it now! 
The Goldwater and Telluride.” 

He stopped talking and opened his 
eyes. “The spirit spoke through me; 
Ww hat did he say?” he asked in his ordinary 
voice. 

The little man told himand he bowed his 
head. “That is well. You can go forth 
and buy that stock.” 

“But where am I going to get it?” the 
little man asked. 

The Professor shook his head. “It is not 
my business to barter in the world’s 
material goods, and I do not soil my hands 
with money gained that way, or else [ 
would be rich today instead of walking 
this earth with no wealth but the grati- 
tude of those whom I have helped. But 
I sympathize with you; and I will find 
this out for you. Come to this office to- 
morrow morning at ten o'clock and bring 
your money in a canvas sack, in gold. 
T will have the stock. It will be necessary 
for you to put yourself under my treat- 
ment for some time on, 1n order that the 
adverse influences may not get a chance 
to, overcome your fortunes. But that is 
all. I couldn’t take a cent of commis- 
sion.” 


HE next morning on the stroke of 


ten the littke man was in the ante- 
room, and I saw that he held the canvas 
sack. It made a great impression on my 
young mind, as great as when the Pro- 
fessor told me my name and announced 
my question for me that first afternoon. 
I looked with interest on him as he car- 
ried that sack into the reading room; he 
had worked and saved—for the Profes- 
sor’s benefit. It seemed that humanity 
was divided into two classes: those who 
got the money and those who were smart 
enough to take it away from them; and I 
was now ambitious to rank high in the 
latter category. 

A short time later I became acquainted 
with a third class; rather I remembered 
their existence suddenly. Since the 
morning when I had dodged that big 
policeman on the street corner I had seen 

many other giants in blue and brass; and 
gradually attaining the wisdom of the 
city streets, I had learned of that breed 
who prowl searching for their prey 
disguised in plain clothes. A_ purely 
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I knew who they were as well as if they were wearing uniforms. 


Hocus-Pocus: 


Frederick R. Bechdolt 


They stuck, and I began to think that perhaps he had gotten wise and 


would not appear at all, when the door suddenly opened and the Professor entered the room 


instinctive dislike, fostered by my environ- 
ment, had sharpened my eyes, | suppose, 
or else this incident would have ended 
differently than it did. 

The thing started when the Roman- 
nosed woman, the fat woman with the 
purple dress, and the little man with the 
wart on his cheek, began to haunt our 
reception room. One or another was 

tty sure to be cooling his or her heels 
there whenever I opened the door; and I 
noticed that the Professor was rapidly 

sing all desire to see any of them. I was 
frequently delegated to hold down the 


piace while he left unostentatiously by 
way of a side door. 

One afternoon, however, I heard loud 
voices in the reading room; the fat wo- 


man had cornered him at last. The word 
“‘Swindler’”’ was being pronounced with a 
good deal of feeling, and something fol- 
lowed about her getting her money back. 
The Professor looked as if butter wouldn’t 
melt in his mouth when he ushered her 
out; and that evening he took the crystal 
globe and one or two valuables to the 
hotel with him. Of late he had been 
teaching me the profession’s argot, and 


my education in human nature had pro- 
gressed far enough for me to apprehend 
some sort of “Kamden,” which is the 
name for Trouble in the occult world. 

The next morning, soon after 1 had 
opened up, two men came into the recep- 
tion room. I gave them one look; they 
were big men, with overcoats and derby 
hats—large-faced men. Something made 
me glance down at their shoes—all four 
of them were broad-toed! I knew who 
they were as well as if they were wearing 
uniforms. 

(Continued on page 56) 














With the coming 


HE war is over. 
of peace, deep secrets of many 
hearts are being revealed, many 
hidden truths brought to light. 


I cannot keep silent any longer. I must 
confess. 

I am a liar. 

People in general—that is, those who 
have ever heard of me—know of me as a 
patriot. My family in particular con- 
sider me a heroine. My twin brother, 
most particularly of all, believes I am on 
the square. 

I am nothing of all this. 
liar. 

Not a born liar, remember, nor even a 
cheerful one. I’d never have lied if it 
hadn’t been for a blank page in a Bible. 

This is how it happened: 


The Twin Idea 


My brother and I were twins (we still 
are), the only children of a prosperous, 
middle-west, small-town banker and his 
prosperous, small-town-society wife. And 
we were a perfect complement, one to the 
other. He alone had had faith in me all 
the days of my life. When I said I was 
going to do a thing, he had always be- 
lieved me, and kept after me until it was 
done. Had we never parted I might have 
followed the paths of veracity all the rest 
of my days. We adored each other. In 
those good old times, when it wasn’t 
fashionable for a little girl to wear overalls, 
either mentally, as it were, or physically, 
I was the scandal of the neighborhood for 
my enterprise, my mother being the vic- 
tim of its sympathy for not being able to 

“do a thing with me.” We ran away a 
good deal to escape the restrictions of 
business and social ambitions, and rap- 
turous as was our childhood together, we 
both yearned for the time when we should 
be big enough to run away for good. It 
may seem strange that we never planned 
to run away together. He talked con- 
tinually about Caribbean Seas and trop- 
ical isles; I raved about high mountains 
and midnight suns. 

So we ran away, finally, for good; de- 
corously enough, to be sure, in tailor- 
made suits, with Pullman tickets in the 
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pockets; and he lived joyously as a vaga- 
bond adventurer in the South, while I 
rioted with outer placidity and inner 
exuberance from town to town, surging 
toward the midnight sun. 

I had just reached the Pacific Coast 
when the war broke over us. At once [| 
went to work in the Navy Yard. 

I knew my brother would enlist im- 
mediately and presently I had his picture 
in uniform. I began the construction of a 
comfort kit that should be the envy of his 
entire regiment and in two months’ time 
it was ready for mailing, beautiful in all 
its appointments, lacking only an appro- 
priate sentiment inscribed on that blank 
page in the Bible that went with it. I 
had already written 


| 


Se 
Ny Rustler 











and there I stopped. To write under that 

“From his affectionate sister” would be 
commonplace and he and I had never 
been commonplace in our lives. 

I had a room close to the Navy Yard 
fence and one night while I racked my 
brains for a thought, the bugle sounded 
taps. 

I thrilled. 

Far away in a southern military camp 
my brother was also listening to taps! 
Just as we had shared all our adventures 
of childhood, we were sharing the great 
War Adventure! What other boy in 
camp would be able to exhibit such a 
sentiment in his Bible as I would write? 
Curiously enough, I never expected my 
brother to believe it. It was solely a 
literary production, intended to thrill, not 
to convince. A pretty piece of work, 
done in free verse in fancy print, all about 







For the Honor of 


the Family 


A Statement of the Truth to Clear 
the Conscience of a Liar 


By Mary Arden 
Ilustrated by R. Lewis 


having loved Our Country in its rocks 
and rills, its storms and stresses, he to the 
south, I to the north, and now protecting 
her, side by side, he in the Army and I 
in the Navy—I was very proud of it, and 
went glowingly to work for the next two 
weeks, and wasn’t a bit jealous of several 
functions for the Yeomanettes (the enlisted 
girls were not called Yeomaneffes until the 
armistice) functions from which we were 
pointedly excluded 

But at the end of two weeks my 
brother’s rapturous letter came to me, and 
it asked for my picture in uniform. 

There was no such picture! 

There could not be! 

Fortunately regulation uniforms had 
not been adopted, and Yeomanettes vied 
with the rest of us in fancy effects in 
colors and schemes. 

But | worried. I tried to tell myself it 
would be easy enough to explain after- 
wards that I had only meant I was work- 
ing in the Navy Yard, but just as I had 
almost made it sound plausible to myself, 
my mother sent a big box of cookies to 
“her little sailor girl.”’ I should like to 
state that the cookies choked me, but 
they didn’t. They were great. 

“After all,’ I said, “it will be easy 
enough to enlist, some time or other, 


‘when I get round to it.” 


But of course I did not really wish to 
enlist at all. 


Freedom Off the Seas 


There were many reasons why girls en- 
listed in the Navy in those dark days when 
it looked as if men would vanish off the 
face of the earth and girls be left to grow 
old alone and die. Primarily, the desire 
was to do something, to serve; and | 
would be the last to question motives. 
But as the same time, there were in- 
tensely attractive features about the 
proposition which you would have to 
know girls to appreciate; and especially 
you would have to know the girls con- 
cerned. 

But all the advantages of the enlisted 
girls were mine, with the additional ad- 

vantages of civilian freedom. I didn’t 
want to be under orders. I wanted to 
keep my pleasant job in the Industrial 
Yard, with all its possibilities. I never 
had so many pretty clothes in my life. 
Times before, when had money for 
dressing up, I had no place to go; and 
when I had places to go, I gener rally had 
no money. But here were social affairs 
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and money in profusion. There were two 
sets of girls in the Yard; a large number 
regularly employed and a smaller number 
enlisted in the Naval Reserve Force. 
‘Lhere was no distinction between them. 
We went to all the Y. M. C. A. dances in 
the Hut and the Armory, to which no 
other girls were admitted, and on Christ- 
nas we went to the Sailors’ dance on the 
Re ‘ceiving Ship, where we gathered round 
the same Christmas tree, and had. the 
same Christmas bags, containing the 
same trench mirrors and pipes. When 
picturesof the Yeomanettes were put in the 
paper, the portrait was taken of all of us, 
indiscriminately. So there was very little 
after all to tip the balance, either way. 

To be sure it was a fact, maliciously 
demonstrated from statistics, that the 
Yeomanettes married faster than the 
others. We didn’t want to marry any- 
body, of course, most of us wearing yellow 
ribbons, so to speak, for real or supposed 
soldier lovers far, far away, but the con- 
stant reiteration that “statistics proved” 
the Yeomanettes to be a classier bunch 
than we, in addition to the spiritually 
superior air which the little patriots put 
on in public, disturbed considerable peace 
round the place. 

None of these things really mattered. 
Over and above all superficial superiority 
rose the glittering advantage that we 
were free; free to come and go, to quit if 
we liked, to say what we liked, and, with- 
in the usual limits, to do what we liked. 

Naturally I was not seeking to discard 
this glorious freedom. But I knew I 
could do so any time I saw fit. 

Meanwhile, I saw a fine opportunity to 
get rid of a too faithful lover that I had 
held in reserve a little too long. I wrote 
him that I had enlisted, and so, not being 
able to marrv him until after the war, I 
wished to release him unconditionally. 
He lived in my old college town, and 
presently I had news from my dear old 
Alma Mater that she had got busy and 
put a star in the service flag for me. 

I began to wake up in the night from 
horrible dreams. 

“T’ll have to do it!” I said. 

And I didn’t want to. The world was 
too free—there were too many things to 
do—too many places to go. 


A Dead Letter 


But one Sunday morning enlisting sud- 
denly became desirable. The Navy “Yard 
city of girls was thrown into an uproar by 
a newspaper notice that Yeomanettes 
were to be sent to France. It was only 
one of the regular Yeomanette yarns with- 
out which no Sunday edition was com- 
plete, but it might have been true. The 
next day every girl in the Yard sent in an 
application for enlistment on condition of 
being sent overseas. | sent in my appli- 
cation for enlistment without any proviso, 
even to rating. On Tuesday I had a form 
letter stating that my application would 
be filed, and would be considered from 
time to time. 

That finished it. I couldn’t enlist. I 
knew what filling a letter meant. Some- 
one might just as well lay a wreath on it, 
or a broken anchor of little round button 
roses. It was dead. 

So I went to town and bought me a 
little brown hat with fur and rosebuds on 
it, and the next day the Sergeant at the 
gate asked me to go to a dance with him, 
and I wore a silver-draped pink gauze 


thing with not much material in it, but 
plenty of class. 

Because no skies fell and nothing in 
particular happened, I lapsed into a false 
sense of security, and began to sleep again. 
And the months went by. We had a raise 
of forty-eight cents per diem, and 
bought another bond and some more 
clothes and treated myself to a T-bone 
and some banana shortcake with whipped 
cream, as is the proper way of welcoming 
a raise. The Yeomanettes never got 
raises. Every three months they could 
take an examination for higher rating, 
but few could pass. It was all about ships 
and machinery and the conduct of the 
war—very useful and interesting but too 
far removed from the conduct of daily 
life to be easily mastered. 

So I was glad to remain a Civilian. I 
told myself I knew enough from con- 
versing with Yeomanettes to keep my 
head above water when questions should 
be asked; and I never went home anyway, 
so no one would ever know the difference. 

I was sleeping soundly again—especially 
in the mornings—and then came another 
letter from my twin. My father had put 
another star in the flag in the bank win- 
dow, and when the townspeople poured 
eagerly in to say: 

“What does it mean? You only have 
one son,” he would stick out his chest 
and reply: 

“Yes, but I have a daughter in the 
Navy! My family seems to be 100 per 
cent American!” 

And then he would pass cigars. 

The newspapers sent in representatives, 
who wrote the story of these marvellous 
twins, with reminiscences of their prom- 
ising childhood, and photographs as in- 
fants, hand in hand, and a cut represent- 
ing them guarding the flag, one a soldier 
and one a sailorette. My brother sent 
for another copy of the filthy sheet, one 
to pin on the wall of his tent, the other to 
send to me—all pride and happiness. 

I lost somewhere about six pounds from 
worry and sleeplessness, and | wrote an- 
other letter to the Powers. This letter in- 


troduced a light, personal touch. It be- 
gan to plead for admission. And it 
brought a reply—concise, to be sure, but 


a reply. 
I waited weeks for something to hap- 
pen, and then I began 
to worry again. To 
soothe my troubled 
mind, I went to town 
and bought me a lovely 
beaded waist for $11.75, 
and at the Friday night 
dance an officer with 
two stripes danced with 
me, and I told him all 
about it. 
As the weeks went 
on, and there were pros- 
ects of another raise, I 
Siem to be a little easy, 
and maybe even then | 
could have forgotten and 
begun life over on a 
higher and _ safer plane, 
but my brother went 
home on furlough, and at 
my mother’sdinner party 
he sat at the head of the 
table and beside him 
was a vacant chair with 
a flag over it, and the 
service flag with two 


stars hung behind him. Somebody pro- 
posed a toast: “The Army and the Navy 
forever!” and someone else made one 
about “Man and Woman, hand in hand, in 
peace and war.” It was all in the paper, 
with more cuts. 

I wanted to die when I got that, and I 
would have done it, with the bay handy 
as it was, only it occurred to me that 
some busybody would be sure to suggest 
to my father to collect my insurance from 
the Navy Department. Then he’d know 
I’d lied and had never made good. 


Seven Sisters for One Brother 


So that afternoon I went up to the re- 
cruiting ofhcer and pleaded in person. 
He couldn’t understand. How could | 
expect him to? He pointed out that my 
salary would continue to increase where 
I was—even now it was higher than any 
Yeoman rating. Sensing that some ex- 
ae was necessary, I had another 


rilliant literary inspiration. 

“IT suppose it’s sentiment,” I said, 
casting down my eyes with maidenly 
modesty to the point of my fourteen- 
dollar shoes. “But it’s like this: my 
father had eight children, and there 
wasn’t a boy to go into the service; and 
I want the family to be represented—and 
there’s only me to do it. 

“Well, Pll take it up with the Com- 
mandant,” he promised. I looked at him 
to see if he believed me. He did not. 
Neither did I believe him. 

And nothing happened. 

But my name was fixed on the records. 
I began to notice a slight smile on the 
faces of officers who passed me, and | 
learned that they pointed me out as the 
“Seven-Sister” girl. Sailor-boy messengers 
could tell me of having heard my name 
mentioned in the offices of the great. 
And someone hinted that my real name 
was Sutherland. 

Finally, when I realized how the war 
was slipping by me, I made one last effort. 
I stated in my letter to the Commandant 
that I was about to resign my position 
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to take up nursing, but that I wished my 
application for enlistment to remain on 
file in case I was wanted. There was no 
reply. 

Vamping an Admiral 

So, figuring that good clothes are even 
more necessary when you are out of a 
position than when you have one, I went 
over to town to prepare the lamb for the 
sacrifice. I understood the whole thing 
by now, of course. Girls from the out- 
side were being enlisted all the time. It 
was solely to avoid transferring an al- 
ready skilled worker from one depart- 
ment to another that they had denied me. 
So the only thing to do was to leave the 
Yard where I was so happy and so pros- 
perous and begin all over again. 

I went to town and bought me a black- 
and-white silk suit and a bright red hat. 
It looked great. And on Sunday I 
painted my lips and went to a Church 
tea, where a loyal soldier of Bavarian ex- 
traction loved me because I looked inno- 
cent, and a baby shipfitter admired me 
because he thought I was a vampire, and 
a visiting French sailor tried to talk to me 
because I reminded him of home. 

I had a lovely time! 

That evening at the dock, on my way 
home, what should cast anchor directly 











I wished ia my heart that I truly were 


a vampire just for a moment 


in front of me but Opportunity. No less 
a person than the Rear Admiral, Com- 
mandant of the Yard, accompanied by his 
faithful bodyguard of wife, captain, and 
captain’s mate. There never was quite 
such a Inve as that Rear Admiral. He 
liked the girls, and always danced with 
us at the Armory, and was such a papa 
sort of man, always doing something to 
make us all happy, that everybody, men 
and women alike, adored him. 

So there he was, and I was not a bit 
afraid of him, though I did hesitate in the 
presence of the captain and the two 
wives. But, eagle-eyed, I watched and 
waited. They stood directly in front of 
me, not giving me any attention, of 
course. My heart thumped like forty 
engines. If he should wander away from 
them ever so little! I looked warily about. 
We were on a platform outside the wait- 
ing room, and it ran round like a porch 
with doors opening on to it at intervals. 

But how to draw him away? I wished 
in my heart that I truly were a vampire, 
just for the moment. But the gods had 
their eye on me. pointed my ear 
toward the conversation, and some 
blessed words fell into it. 

“Now, Ted, I want you to put that bag 
away—at once! I’ve told you time and 
again you’re not to eat them.” 

The Rear Admiral poked another 
chocolate in his mouth and smiled con- 
ciliatingly. Whatever he would have 
done if the captain had not been there, 
he had no choice, in the interests of mili- 





tary discipline, but to assert his ind« 


pendence. So he ate another one an 
drew a sterner rebuke, based on the con 
tention that when the chocolates “di: 


agreed” with him she would be the one 
to have to put up with him. Thereupon 


he ventured a joke, at which nobod 
laughed but the captain; and then, pre- 
tending to be tired of their company, he 
strolled away to read the placards on th« 
walls. 

Alone! 

I darted back into the waiting-room 
through another door into his path. 

“Rear Admiral!” I breathed. 

He touched his cap and looked at me. 

He looked at my black and white suit 
and my red hat, and my painted lips. 
And he smiled. 

Hurriedly, I told him my story. Not 


my real story, of course, but the story of 


the seven sisters and the empty service 
flag. His smile became almost a grin. 

“T think the case has been brought to 
my attention,” he stated. 

“But what will you do about it?” I 
pleaded. “I’ve got to get into something, 
and if the Navy won’t take me, the Army 
or the Red Cross might.” 

“But I’d have to remove you from your 
present place, and what would the heads 
of your department say!” he parried. 

“They won’t care,” I replied, with 
bitter intonation. ‘“They’ve got hearts!’ 

At that he lifted up his chin and 
laughed joyously. 

“Well, we'll see if the Naval officers 
haven’t, too,” he said. ‘‘Who is the 
commanding officer of your depart- 
ment?” 

“Commander Bailey,” I breathed, not 
daring to believe my ears. 

“Ask him to speak to me about it to- 
morrow.” 

I faded gracefully away. 


The Whistle Blows 


That night I made out a placard to 
pass round among the girls next morning. 
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This finished, I took my bath, but I 
took it too hot and couldn’t sleep for fear 
I’d get uncovered and catch cold and not 
be in shape for my physical examination. 
And when I did sleep, tossing in my rest- 
less dreams I caught my left heel in my 
hand and found to my horror that I had 
club feet! 

In the wee small hours, I awoke and 
sat up in bed listening. The world was 
full of hoarse whistles and jangling bells. 
People were mad with joy, I knew, be- 
cause the armistice was signed. But I? 
After all, I was only a fake patriot, an 
ordinary imposter, a common liar. 

The Huns had beaten me to it. 





TEWART EDWARD WHITE, explorer and big game hunter, and America’s foremost authority on rifles 
and rifle shooting, has written a brilliant article on marksmanship for the next issue of Sunset. Every man who 
has handled a rifle, either on the range or in the field, will want to read this authoritative but non-technical discus- 
sion of shooting under various conditions. The article will contain numerous photographs of the author, illustrating 
the points he makes. Mr. White's article will be one of the features of the September Sunset. Watch for it. 
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The Coming of Joy 


Us the Blinds in a Darkened House 


She Throws 


OY BRAITHWAITE, as glad- 

some as her name, had come 

innocently enough to visit 

her cousins, the Blairs, and 
found herself in a house of gloom. 
Old Sarah \Blair was wilfully hiding here 
with her docile daughters, Miriam and 
Agnes, forever brooding over their dead 
sister’s shame, of which poor bewildered 
little Hugo was the token. Innocently 
enough again, Joy and the worshipping 
child had met and liked Allen Grant in 
the lane beyond the somber cypress 
hedge. And now this stranger, whose 
eyes were so disturbingly like Hugo’s, 
had come suddenly to claim an interview 
with the terrible old woman of the 
shadowy room upstairs. Yet even this 
was not an extraordinary thing to Joy 
until she saw that Miriam was staring at 
the caller in unbelieving horror. 

Joy was too astounded to speak. Before 
she recovered herself, the face of Agnes 
appeared, looking over Miriam’s shoulder. 
She, too, cried out, and at the sound 
Miriam turned quickly, pulled Agnes into 
the room, and shut the door. 

“Do you want our mother to hear!” 
she whispered tensely, and Agnes cowered 
from her, making little strangled sounds. 

“Tt is your mother whom I have come 
to see,” said Allen Grant tersely. He had 
taken his extraordinary reception quietly, 
with an air of nerving himself like a heroic 
patient in a surgeon’s hands. 

“Our mother!” The words came from 
Miriam’s unsteady lips freighted with 
horror and incredulity. Agnes, with a 
half imbecile air, echoed them thinly. 
“Our mother!” she whispered. 

“T must see her,” Grant persisted, as 
though the hysteria of the sisters must be 
calmed by such reiteration. 

“But youcan’t, you'can’t!”’ Miriam flung 
at him in a faint breathy shriek. “You— 
to dare—even to enter this house—”’ 

“T had to come,” he said, with an im- 
pine gesture. “I had to come—for the 

oy’s sake—as soon as I found out.” 

“As soon as you found out?” she re- 
peated. “Then you didn’t know—you, 
his own brother, didn’t know?” 

His brother! A little gasp, faintly 
audible, came from Joy unnoticed. 

“Certainly I did not know.” Allen 
Grant dismissed the idea impatiently. 
“Did you think even Archie was quite 
that rotten? A faint rumor had reached 
me of a flirtation between them, but 
otherwise I knew nothing at all about it— 
I have been away for years, you know— 
until I came home to settle the estate.” 

“To settle the estate?” she echoed. She 
stood staring at him, as though very dim 
and far away, she saw a light beginning to 
break. “You don’t mean—?” 

“Yes,” he said soberly. “Archie and 
his wife had had a series of quarrels and 
reconciliations lasting all these years. He 
was drinking, too, rather heavily, and a 
month ago, when the two were motoring 
near their Long Island home, he sent the 
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car—by accident, it was of course as- 
sumed, but I am not sure—over an em- 
bankment, and both were killed. It was 
what he would have wished, I think. He 
had grown very reckless and embittered.” 
“Dead!” The word came from Miriam 
on a long sobbing breath, a sigh, not of 
grief, but of thankfulness profound and 
prayerful. And again Agnes followed like 
an echo. “Dead!” She went up to Allen 
Grant and laid her hand on his arm. 
“You are quite sure he is dead?” 
whispered. Her eyes were shining. 
“He was buried two months ago,” he 
replied in a low voice. He couldn’t be 
expected to like it, quite, this terrible, 
tragic rejoicing. 
Agnes began to weep softly. ‘Oh, 
Miriam, oh, sister, he’s dead! It’sover now 


she 
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“Joy.” uttered Agnes in a shaking whisper, “she 
has sent for you!” It was a challenge, 


then, a direct challenge 


—they are both dead and gone— 

can’t wefeel thatit’s over?” — 

that there was left in her still 2 

love of life, a hunger for hz alaiea 

all ready to spring up and blossom 
at the first gleam of the sun. 

“Hush!” said Miriam somberly. “Yes, 
they are dead, but—you forget— there’s 
still a living witness to it all.” Her eyes 
turned to the boy, whovaguely fright- 
ened, responsive with all his high-strung 
organism to the emotional tension of the 
scene, had come close to Joy and was cling- 
ing to the hand she had slipped into his. 

Allen Grant’s glance had_ followed 
Miriam’s, and it rested for a long moment 
on the child and on the face of Joy, vivid 
with sympathy and wonder, who held 
him to her protectingly. 

“There need not be, any longer,” he 
he said finally. “I mean that I will take 
him off your hands and let you forget, if 
you like, that he exists. As soon as I 
learned the truth—” 

“How did youlearn it?” broke in Miriam 
sharply. Hadn’t it even yet come to an 
end, that whispering of cruel tongues that 
had haunted her imagination for so long? 

“From a letter,” he answered. ‘It was 
unopened—Archie had never seen it. It 
must have been sent after he had gone 
east to rejoin his wife—you know they 
were separated, with the prospect of 
divorce, when he made his unlucky visit 
to our old home here—and the care-taker 
had forgotten to forward it. It had been 
slipped under the lid of a locked desk, and 
had lain there ever since. The desk had 
been moved into a lumber-room, and was 
the last place I looked in for his papers— 
I have been going through them all. The 
letter was from poor Mildred, telling of 
the child that was to be. can’t help 
thinking that if Archie had known, if he 
had ever got the letter, it would have 
made a difference. As I was the first to 
see it, it lies with me to make what repara- 
tion I can for my brother’s fault. I am 
his heir; of course all that was his I shall 
pass on to his son. And as I have said, if 
you like I will take him off your hands 
entirely, be as much a father to him as a 
man can who has neither wife nor home. 
I suppose he could go to school or some- 
thing—” Allen Grant’s gesture disposed 
of Hugo with the facility of inexperience. 


7 two pale sisters looked at each 
other. A faint brightening, like the 
glimmer of the moon through a cloud, 
seemed to dawn in their faded eyes. It 
was as if they saw the shadow lifted, the 
windows thrown open to the sun, friendly 
feet once more coming up the path to 
their door. All this might be, if— 

And with that “if” the shadow fell again. 
They knew the answer to it too well. 
They averted their eyes from each other 
as guiltily, as fearfully, as though even 
that moment of hope had been a treach- 
ery, as though even their thoughts, in that 
house, couldn’t escape the vigilance of 
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Suddenly, terrifyingly, she moved, and with a convulsive effort of her wasted arms, raised herself to her feet 


the will that controlled it. It would have 
seemed so, in bitter fact, for on the instant 
the sharp, impatient jangle of a_ bell 
sounded from the upper floor. 

Miriam and Agnes started as if it were 
a call summoning them to judgment. 


HILE Agnes and Miriam went 
together to answer their mother’s 
bell, and sustain each other in the 
dificult matter of accounting for the 
unwonted sounds and voices in the house 
if they didn’t rather add to each other’s 
demoralization—Allen Grant remained 
with Joy and Hugo in the drawing-room. 
Joy and Hugo had no business there, of 
course, and somebody ought to have sent 
them away. But as nobody did, they re- 
mained, the little boy, with round serious 
eyes, keeping very close to Joy on the sofa 
where she had seated herself. Allen Grant, 
after a restless turn or two up and down 
the room, came and stood near them, lean- 
ing on the mantel and looking down with 
a puckered forehead at the child, about 
w hom Joy had thrown a protecting arm. 
“Tm trving to fancy myself in the role of 
paterf: milliz is,” he said with an uncert un 
smile, meeting Joy’s eyes. “Just where 
would my parental duties begin, I wonder? 
Should I have to do his buttons, for in- 


a9 


stance! 


“T fancy Hugo does his own buttons,” 
said Joy, her bubbling laugh rising to her 
lips. “Besides, it isn’t fathers that do 
buttons, anyway; it’s mothers.” She 
checked herself quickly; it couldn’t well 
be mothers in poor little Hugo’s case! 

“Did you know her?” she asked in a low 
voice, after a brief silence. 

“Yes, well; she was a year or two 
younger than I—a good twelve years 
younger than Miriam, I should judge. 
She was the prettiest, gayest creature— 
the mother could never crush and sober 
her as she did the others. She was like 
her father, and his pride and joy. He 
even found courage to stand up for her 
aeainst his wife, and insist that she be 
allowed a little of the liberty and amuse- 
ment that the others had never had. I 
suppose it made Mrs. Blair all the more 
stern and hard with her when the catas- 
trophe came. As to Mildred, you may 
fancy how, whenever she did get a chance 
to escape from under the maternal thumb, 
she would make the most of her oppor- 
tunities. She was like a little wild thing 
—the most ordinary sort of a good time 
seemed to intoxicate her, after the dullness 
of the home where she was kept pretty 
close, mostly, in spite of all her father 
could do. He was a handsome man— 
people said a rather well-founded jealousy 


had had its share in hardening and embit- 
tering his wife.” He stopped, as if aware 
‘that this were a path better not pursued. 

“Was she always so—so terrible?” 
asked Joy. 

“Terrible? Is she terrible now?” 

“Yes,” shuddered the girl. “I don’t 
know how to make you see it—but there 
she sits and sits, everlastingly making 
lace, and crushing, beating down, every- 
one that comes near her. You have to 
fight for your very life, it seems some- 
times.” She drew a long breath, as 
though, even then and there, she had to 
fight for it, to throw off the weight that 
had seemed to settle on her with the mere 
remembrance of that grim, still figure up- 
stairs. 

“Oh,” she went on, lifting to him a face 
suddenly alight, with one of its quick, 
vivid changes, “you must take the child 
away, you must make him happy—happy 
enough to forget the forlorn, unchildish 
life he’s had! They are kind enough to 
him in their dreary fashion, the two aunts, 
but only in the way of painful duty. 
Never, never do they forget that he— 
should never have been born. But you 
won’t think of it as duty—you will love 
him, and he needs so to be loved!” 

Well, he had thought of it as duty, and 
as a rather hard duty. It was one thing 
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The Comirg of Joy: 


to be amused with a solemn,, pretty little 
boy who passed the time of day with you 
ver a garden gate, and another to find 
yourself saddled with him for life, not to 
ention the awkwardness of explaining 

hi m to your friends. But of course if he 
were expected to love Hugo—if this girl 
with the lovely pleading face expected 
him to love Hugo—it put the thing in a 
new light. With a sudden quickening of 
1e pulses, as he stood staring down at the 
wen he felt it mightn’t be 
altogether so difficult, this 
matter of loving. There was 
something in the picture 
they made that awoke emo- 
tions which, in his contented 


bachelorhood, he hadn’t 
dreamed of possessing. The 


eternal divinity of the Woman 
and Child offered itself to 
him for the first time with a 
deep and vital meaning, a 
meaning which left him, for 
the moment, a little breath- 
less, a little uncertain whether 
this could be he, Allen Grant, 
a young man who fancied he 
had himself remarkably well 
in hand and secure from such 
rash impulses as may, in one 
short bewildering moment, 
upset the best ordered lives. 
And yet the best ordered life 
might perhaps turn out a 
very monotonous one—might 
be barren, for instance, of 
anything like this richness of 
emotion which seemed to rise 
up in him like a warm tide 
and sweep him buoyantly on- 
ward to some half-glimpsed 
magic shore. 


ITH a sudden decisive 

movement Allen Grant 
accepted his destiny as the 
affectionate uncle of Hugo. 
He sat down on the sofa be- 
side the child and took his 
small hand intoa big, friendly, 
man-to-man clasp. 

“Well, old chap,” he said, 
in that tone of equality which 
had won Hugo’s heart, “do 
you think it would suit you 
if it turned out that we were 
going to live together? I 
shouldn’t wonder, on the 
whole, if you and I found 
each other’s company rather 
profitable, eh?” 

“T shouldn’twondereither,” 
returned Hugo, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. “I like 
ladies very much, ’specially 
Joy—and Ellen when _ she 
makes doughnuts, but ’spe- 
cially Joy; but men need to 
have each other round, too, 
I guess.” 

Joy and Grant were still 
appreciating this in a smile which met 
over Hugo’s head, when the small voice, 
after a thoughtful pause, went on: 

“But if I am to stay at your house, 
please couldn’t Joy live with us, too? She 
makes very little trouble—I heard Ellen 
tell Aunt Agnes that; she said Miss Joy 
would eat warmed-overs as relishing as re 
they was the tastiest fresh victuals. And 
she ties my neckties for me—I dare say 
she would yours. And she knows a lot of 


stories—she could tell them to us both, 
evenings. She’s about as agreeable a girl 
as there is in the world, I expect. Please, 
won’t you think about asking Joy to live 
with us! 

They had been smiling into each other’s 
amused eyes, these two, when Hugo be- 
gan. They continued to gaze as if hyp- 
notically compelled with eyes in which 
amusement had given place to appalled 
self-consciousness, which, in the man, 





Hugo, with his hands in his pockets and a smile on his lips, 


appeared in the doorway 


changed swiftly to a profound ques- 
tioning. The color flooded Joy’s cheeks; 
it seemed to her that her very soul lay 
bare to this stranger’s gaze, that dreams 
and imaginings, so new-born that she her- 
self had hardly felt their stirring, came 
floating up as through a crystal sea to 
reveal themselves to him. And still she 
could not look away but must yield him 
up her eyes with all her secrets in them, 
while in his a light dawned bright as 
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the promise of a new and glorious day. 
Hugo had opened his lips to paint once 
more the advantages of having Joy as a 
member of the establishment when there 
was a step in the hall and the door opened. 
Allen Grant rose rather hastily from the 
sofa as Miriam entered. She was paler 
than ever, but her eyes were red-rimmed 
and tears had marked livid pathways 
down her cheeks. 

“Mr. Grant,” she said hurriedly, “I’m 
so sorry, but I must beg you, 
please to—not to stay here 
any longer.” 


E stared atherastounded. 

“Of course I’ll go at once, 
if you wish it. But can’t | 
know what I am to expect in 
the matter of the boy? Mrs. 
Blair has been informed of my 
being here, I suppose? 

“Yes, yes,” she assured 
him with stumbling haste. 
“That’s just it—my mother 
knows that you are here and 
it is affecting her frightfully— 
frightfully! ‘That’s why I 
ask you to go.” She looked 
as if, in her trepidation, she 
could have seized him by his 
broad shoulders and hustled 
him out of the room. 

“But the boy?” he insisted. 
“What about the boy?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” 
she declared, tremulously 
positive. “My mother will 
not hear of such a thing. 
She has forbidden it ever to 
be mentioned again.” 

A frown had settled be- 
tween his eyebrows. 

“What then, on the other 
hand, are her own plans for 
the child? Is he merely to go 
on living as he has done in 
this shut-up family tomb of a 
place, with no thought taken 
of his future? The way you 
are managing the thing, the 
misfortune of his birth will 
never be forgotten; he will 
never even have a name that 
is really his. But if he comes 
with me, I'll adopt him; he’ll 
have my name, his father’s 
name. I am not arguing in 
my own interest, Miss Blair; 
it is in justice to the little 
fellow that I want him to 
have his chance in life.” 

“T know,” she assented 
miserably. “I hoped, Agnes 
hoped—it did seem to us such 
a wonderful way out! We 
though that with—his father 
—dead, and poor Mildred, 
too, that perhaps now we 
could forget—a little. But we 
ought to have known that 
our mother would never con- 
sent, that she would feel that in permit- 
ting you to do this she was accepting 
reparation for—for a wrong that can never 
be repaired, never forgiven.” 

“But can’t she see,” he burst out exas- 
perated, “that it isn’t a question of her 
accepting reparation—that it isn’t a ques- 
tion of her at all? It’s the boy that we 
must all think of—he is the victim. For 
his sake let me see your mother—let me 
put it to her this way.” 
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‘No, no!” Miriam wrung her hands 
agitatedly. ‘‘She has forbidden it—for- 
bidden you ever to come here or your 
name to be mentioned. I didn’t yield at 
once—I tried to argue.””’ You saw what 
the temerity of this had meant to her. 
“But it’s useless, Mr. Grant,” she went 
on. “She feels that any attempt to pal- 
liate the wrong that arose from Mildred’s 
rebelliousness and disobedience is an in- 
sult to herself.” 

“An insult to herself—’ Words couldn’t 
convey his sense of the monstrousness of 
it. “Can't she get away from herself for 
once—can’t she think of the child?’ 

“He must bear the curse his parents 
laid upon him.” Miriam echoed her 
mother’s words dully. Her little feverish 
burst of excitement, of energy, was over. 
She moved and spoke feebly. She was like 
a clock that is running down. The whole 
meager, bloodless, bleak, spiritless aspect 
of her spoke of long years under a weight 
that had slowly, relentlessly, resistlessly 
crushed her. Nowhere in the dead embers 
of her soul was there the least healthy 
spark of rebellion left. 

Allen Grant turned from her with a 
bafHed gesture. There was no help in 
such helplessness as this. He, too, on 
entering this house, found himself impo- 
tent against the unseen intangible power 
of that controlling will. 

As he stood staring at the carpet frown- 
ingly, suddenly there came once more the 
sharp jangle of the bell. Miriam gave a 
galvanic start. 

“There—there—I begged you to go! 
Now she is ringing to know why I have 
delayed—why I haven’t obeyed her by 
dismissing you!” Her dilated eyes, her 
aimless gestures, showed her panic. 

“Hurry upstairs, Miriam,” broke in 
Joy. She had risen abruptly from the 
sofa in the background where she shad 
been silently t: king things in. “Mr. 
Grant is just leaving—tell Cousin Sarah 
so—hurry, do hurry, Miriam!” 

With one frightened glance back, 
Miriam went from the room. Joy and 
Allen Grant looked at each other. 

“T told you she was terrible!” said the 
girl in a low voice. 

“She’s terrible because the people 
around her let her be,” he answered 
sternly. “‘If it were not for the weaklings 
there would be no tyrannies.’ 

“You are right, I think,” she agreed. 

“They were too yielding, all of them, and 
she has built her power on it. They can’t 
resist her now, and yet—oh, Mr. Gri ant, I 
am sure we shall find a way yet to give 
Hugo to you!” 

He looked at her with softening eyes. 

“Then I’ll manage to share your faith. 
It is something at least to know | have a 
friend at court. May | won't you let 
me hope to see you again?’ 

The color came warmly to her cheeks, 
but she shook her head. 

“T don’t know. Cousin Sarah has the 
right to dictate on that point in her own 
house. But—if there are any develop- 
ments that are important to you, be sure 
I’ll somehow let you know of them.” 

With that assurance, and the clasp of 
her firm young hand, he had to be content. 


OY sent Hugo to play in the garden, 
and slowly mounted the stairs to the 
upper floor. She was going to her room, 


where she could be alone, where she could 
live over uninterrupted all the astonish- 
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ing history of that afternoon. But she 
had hardly closed her doorwhen she opened 
it again at an agitated tap. Agnes came 
in quickly. 

“Joy,” she uttered in a shaking whisper, 
“Joy, she has sent for you!” 

“She—who?” Yet in the instant of 
asking she knew. 

“Mother. Oh, my dear, I hope—oh, 
Joy, I didn’t mean to bring trouble on 
you, but while Miriam was downstairs 
my mother questioned me, and before | 
knew it I had let it escape me that it was 
you had brought Allen Grant into the 
house!’ Her tearful, pleading eyes sought 
pardon. 

“Well,” said the girl quietly, 
true, of course.” 

“Oh, but—” her gesture indicated Joy’s 
pitiable ignorance of the depth of her 
transgression—‘‘but we don’t see anyone 

and Allen Grant!” 

“Does Cousin Sarah want to talk to me 
about this?” asked Joy abruptly. It was 
a challenge, then, a direct challenge. ‘The 
queer silent conflict that had been going 
on was to culminate in an open engage- 
ment. 


“that’s 


GNES nodded, then suddenly put out 
a trembling hand and clutched Joy’s. 

“My dear,” she whispered rapidly, 
don’t let yourself be crushed, don’t trem- 
ble before her as I do—and Miriam. 
had never thought, actually, of anyone’s 
resisting her; father tried to, and poor 
Mildred, but with them it was mostly 
just evasion, pretending to yield and then 
doing as they liked when she did not 
know. We have given in so long, Miriam 
and I, that I had forgotten anything else 
was possible, forgotten what other homes 
were like in the gloom of ours. But since 
you came—oh, you have seemed to bring 
a breath of fresh air, a gleam of sun, into 
this dreary place! I’ve been afraid, yes, 
afraid, of the rebellious feelings, the long- 
ing for life and joy and brightness, that 
have come to me lately. I’ve wanted to 
do the wildest things—things you told me 
to do that day, you remember!—to throw 
open the windows, and play on the piano 

-oh, Joy, don’t let her crush you!” 

Joy put her arms about the trembling 
woman. “Crush me—of course not! | 
believe too much in all the things she’s 
denied—in life, and love, and sunshine. 
And I want too much to help you, and 
Hugo, and—” she paused with a quick 
blush. She turned from her cousin to the 
mirror and gave a swift pat to her hair—a 
woman’s final preparation for any and all 
of the events of life. Then hand in hand 
—Agnes clinging to Joy as if she would 
warm her chilled soul in the glow of the 
girl’s young strength and fearlessness— 
they went along the dark hall to the twi- 
light chamber where Sarah Blair sat at her 
lace-making. 

Miriam was already there, cowering in a 
chair with her handherchief to her eyes. 
As Joy and Agnes entered, Agnes dropped 
behind, and the girl walked forward alone 
to the judgment-seat by the window with 
the half-lifted blind. 

Joy stood still, but Sarah Blair did not 
lift her head. Deliberately her thin ivory 
fingers went on with their task. Joy 
waited. There was no sound in the room 
but an occasional sobbing breath from 
behind Miriam’s_ handkerchief. The 
thing was, undeniably, well done—a most 
effective bit of drama. 


At last the gray head was raised. ‘J ic 
sunken, smouldering eyes stared straig it 
into Joy’s. 

“And so it was you—you—”’ the dec; 
voice said, “you whom pom admitted, 
for your mother’s sake, to my desolate 
home, who opened its doors to one of that 
name, to the brother of the man who 
brought desolation and disgrace and 
death upon this house!” 

“But I knew nothing about that when | 
asked him to come in,” explained Joy. 
Some instinct taught her to keep her tone 
quite even and conversational, as the best 
weapon against the concentrated passion 
of the other. 

“But you knew, you must have known, 
light and frivolous and disregardful of 
others as you are, that we saw no one, 
that whatever the cause this house was a 
house of mourning!” She spoke more 
harshly, more emphatically, as if deter- 
mined to beat down with the broadsword 
of her wrath the light shield of apology 
which the girl interposed. 

“Mr. Grant said that he had business 
of importance with you. I hadn’t of 
course any idea what it was, but I don’t 
excuse myself on that score, Cousin 
Sarah, for if I had known I should all the 
more have welcomed him.” Well, she 
had flung down her gauge now, and the 
battle was fairly on. She was actually 
at grips with the power whose strange, 
numbing influence had been creeping 
upon her threateningly for weeks. And 
her head went up gallantly. With clear 
fearless eyes she met the menace of the 
old woman’s scowl. 

wd ou would have welcomed him, you— 
you—”’ It is impossible toconvey the scorn 
with which she charged the word. “You 
would have welcomed a Grant to my 
house—” 

“T should indeed—” Joy’s voice came 
like the ripple of a brook after the deep 
mutter of an angry sea. “I should indeed 
have welcomed him if I had known that 
he came to offer, so splendidly, to make 
what reparation he could to Hugo for the 
wrong his parents did him.” 


EPARATION—to Hugo!” The old 

woman grasped the arms of her chair 
with talon-like hands. She thrust her face 
forward, gibbering at the girl with lips that 
at first refused to speak intelligibly the 
rage of her burning heart. ‘Reparation 
—to him, to the wretched—’”’ If she didn’t 
utter the word it echoed none the less 
through the shocked pause that filled the 
room. “Reparation to //ugo,” she went 
on, recovering herself, “and who is to 
make reparation to me, reparation for my 
daughter’s disgrace, for her disobedience, 
her outrageous, wicked, rightly punished 
disobedience to my will? Don’t you 
know—” she had raised herself higher in 
her chair with the terrible, unnatural 
strength of her wasted hands—‘“‘don’t 
you know that I had forbidden her all the 
gay company she loved, all those idle 
amusements that took her away from my 
authority? Don’t you know that she was 
away from home secretly and in defiance 
of my commands when she met her down- 
fall? She was a rebel from her childhood, 
just such another as I recognize in you, 
needing to be crushed, to be taught hu- 
mility. She rebelled, she defied me, and 
her father, my own husband, connived at it! 
That was where she got it, her lightness, 

(Continued on page 69) 
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No Luck at All 


Ts it Really the Lack of a Good 
Chance That 1s Holding 


You Back 2 
By Wilbur Hall 


HEN I came back, pleasur- 

ably stuffed, from the diner, 

I found the tired man across 

the aisle reading my maga- 
zine. He looked up. 

“Hope you won’t mind?” he asked— 
for he made it a question. 
“Not a bit,” I said. 

with it.” 

He gave me one of his faded smiles, 
adjusted the shabby overcoat that he was 
using for a head-rest, and settled to read 
again. When we had gone some fifty 
more sultry miles, he crossed the car and 
sank, rather timidly, into the seat next 
me. 

“You’re younger than I am, neighbor,” 
he began, in what I conceived to be a 
studied speech. ‘“‘You’re young enough to 
have lots of hope and faith and prospects 
ahead. Do you believe in luck?” 

“Yes,” I said. I’d just had a manu- 
script returned that I knew was better 
stuff than the editor who had returned it 
usually pubiished in his periodical. “Yes,” 
I said, ““—especially in bad luck.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” he said, 
quite decidedly. 

“How’s that?” I asked. The opening 
seemed to me a good one—I wanted the 
rest of the story immediately. 

“In this magazine here,” he said, open- 
ing it, “there is an account of how a man 
worked himself up from nothing until he 
was the biggest oil king in the West. He 
says that there is no such thing as luck 
—that any man can get ahead far enough 
for ordinary purposes if he has push and 
energy and if he sets his mind on one 
thing and goes after it hard enough.” 

“lve heard that sort of thing before 
somewhere,” I said. 

“Yes, we all have. I used to doubt it 
myself. And the writer in this magazine 
doubts it. He says that Mr. Doheny—” 

“Yes, I know what he says,” I inter- 
rupted. “I wrote that article.” 

He looked at me steadily, then his faded 
smile touched the corners of his lips with 
a slight lift. “That’s odd! Well, you 
seemed to doubt Mr. Doheny—about 
that matter of luck.” 

“T do,” I said. ‘Brains, energy, deter- 
mination, persistence—they will get a 
man so far. But the turn of a card—the 
merest accident of a day—may make or 
break his life plan for him!” 

“Perhaps you'll let me tell you my 
story,” he replied thoughtfully. “I 
don’t know that it will do any good—and 
it might tire you—” 

“JT want it,” I declared. 
conviction.” 


“T’m_ through 


“I’m open to 
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He sat looking out of the window for a 
time at the faded monotony of the grain 
fields on which the sun beat fiercely, and 
across which, past weather-beaten houses, 
dusty roads ran endlessly, to lose them- 
selves in hazy and stifling distance. His 
hands—thin and nervous—toyed with the 
leaves of the magazine. His shoulders 
drooped. 

“T am a failure,” he began, presently, 
in his weary voice. “I am going back 
East now to run a little farm belonging 
to a man who used to work for me as a 
clerk in my business. That was thirty 
years ago and more. I think I can man- 
age the little farm all right—well enough 
so that Bolt will let me stay there until 
I die. My daughter is working down in 
Los Angeles, in a store—she can keep her 
mother some way. My son is gone—we 
haven’t heard from him in twelve years.” 

The tired man’s voice broke and he 
paused. 

“When I started in,” he pursued, after 
a moment, “I thought, and other people 
thought, that I would make a success out 
of life. I had a common school education 
and two years of high school—a commer- 
cial course in Boston. I was healthy, 
keen, anxious to get on, and I had lots of 
friends. I went to work in a general mer- 
chandise store in my home town—a place 
of two thousand people in New England— 
and I worked hard and got ahead. That 
is, | saved money and learned the business 
and was given small promotions. I didn’t 
waste my time or my money, and at night 
I tried to improve myself by reading 
whatever I could find that had to do with 
business, especially merchandising. When 
I was twenty-two I had a thousand dollars 
and I was in love. 

“The girl was a daughter of one of our 
wealthiest men—wealthy for the time 
and the place. She liked me and [ was 
madly in love with her. But it was too 
presumptuous for me to think of marry- 
ing her—I was only a poor, awkward 
country lout, and she had friends who 
came from other places to see her, and 
boys from the city where she had gone 
to a boarding school—they came now and 
again. was so much in love that it 
seemed to me I couldn’t live without that 
girl. I wanted to tell her, just to relieve 
my own mind, even though I knew it 
wouldn’t do me any good. Two or three 






times I was almost at the point of making 
my speech—and then I’d look down and 
see my baggy trousers and my calloused 


hands and my big feet—and I just 
couldn’t. I used to go away from her 
hating myself because I was poor and not 
good enough for her. 

“She married, finally—the summer I 
was twenty-three—and went to Boston 
to live. I thought I couldn’t stand it 
for a while; then I made up my mind to 
concentrate on business and forget her. 
I found a chance to buy a half interest in 
a small grocery, with a middle-aged man 
who wanted someone who could hustle 
faster than himself; in the end | put in 
my savings and began, in that way, for 
myself. Nobody ever worked harder nor 
took more interest in his job than | did 
—it kept me up nights. What I wanted 
to do was to make the store over—give it 
amore up-to-date and inviting appearance 
—freshen the stock up—advertise in some 
way—and try to get out of the class of 
corner groceries. I did a little, rather 
timidly, because my partner was an old- 
fashioned man who thought things were 
good enough as they were. It seemed to 
me that he didn’t take much stock in my 
ideas, and I didn’t feel that I could force 
them on him because he was so much 
older and more experienced. In the end 
I couldn’t stand his slowness, though, and I 
made him a buy-or-sell proposition. He 
sold to me, and I began to think that I was 
in a fair way to make my fortune at last. 


*T DIDN'T. My own ideas were radical, 


but when I talked them over with my 
friends they made light of them or criti- 
cised them or suggested something else 
instead, and I| began to think I was ahead 
of my times. So I tried to make the busi- 
ness go more or less along old lines and 
I did fairly well. The store kept most of 
its old customers and won a few new ones. 
I started the plan of weekly sales of lines 
in which I was well stocked, and while 
those sales didn’t make me much money 
they advertised the store. The only 
trouble was that I didn’t have capital 
and courage enough to gamble and the 
sales began to peter out because I couldn’t 
get the stock ahead. The grocery busi- 
ness began to pall on me then. I made 
up my mind, when I was twenty-eight, 
that | would try something else. 
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“You must understand that I had 
fixed and definite purpose in all this—I 
was determined to be a successful mer- 
chant—a big merchant. What I wanted 
to do was work up to Boston and build a 
department store there—although we 
didn’t call them department stores then— 
and become a merchant prince. I had 
plenty of practical ideas, f had the push 
and energy and I worked long hours, even 
in that discouraging grocery business, 
and, as I say, I had my mind fixed on one 
purpose and fixed there with determina- 


“Tl tell you what's the 
matter with you" 


tion and faith in my own future. 
ently I had all the elements necessary 
to success. I thought so then, at any 
rate. 

“Well, in 1888, I traded the grocery 
to the owner of a furniture store in a near- 
by town, and went there to live, with my 
wife. . . . Oh, yes, I had gotten over my 
first love pretty well, although I never 
quite ceased to think that she was the 
most wonderful woman on earth! The 
girl I married was a dear, loving, shy little 
country girl met across the grocery 
counter. She had no money and not 
much ambition, but she made it up in 
thinking I was wonderful and in admiring 
me and telling me how fine I was. We 
were happy and the future looked bright, 
especially when our boy came. The fur- 
niture business was run down, and I was 
glad of it—it gave me a chance to start 
over, with all my own ideas to try and 
no precedent to bother me. Besides, I 
was In a new community, and people were 
interested in the change and the new face. 
I started in determined to learn the furni- 
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ture business from top to bottom, and to 
make my particular store go. 

“In those days and in that place no 
furniture man thought of delivering goods 
to customers, and the first thing I did was 
to get a red wagon, a black horse with 
brass-finished harness, and a driver for 
deliveries. The idea interested people— 
some of them would come miles to buy a 
chair or a rug from me just for the sake 
of having that stylish wagon come out in 
the afternoon or the next day and deliver 
the goods. One day a neighboring mer- 


Appar- chant asked me to make a delivery for 


him, and I was glad to accommodate him. 
I suppose he passed the word round—at 
any rate, my driver was soon carrying 
pack: iges for others on practically every 
trip he made. I soon saw this wouldn’t 
do, so I spoke to the merchants, suggest- 
ing that they help pay for my driver and 
the expense of keeping the horse. The 
biggest merchant in town looked at me 
with surprise. 

‘I thought you were doing this out of 
neighborliness,’ he said, apparently dis- 
pleased. ‘We won’t bother you any more 
if you want to make a business out of it.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘that isn’t what I want 
to do. But it costs a good deal to keep 
up the deliveries.’ 

“ “Exactly,” my fellow-merchant said, 
‘but you charge that into your prices. 
We don’t.’ 

“He went away in such a bad mood 
that I was ashamed of myself, and I con- 
tinued to make deliveries for the other 
merchants as I had done before. The 
man with whom I had had the talk on 


the subject was as friendly as ever pres- 
ently, and his packages were the mos: 
numerous carried by my driver. 

“T suppose you won’t be able to see the 
reason for my telling you these details 
and skipping over apparently important 
matters, but later you may understand. 
For example, I’m only going to say, as 
regards the furniture business, that it 
went very well, developed into .a sound 
enterprise, and presently attracted the 
attention of a man who traveled for a big 
furniture house in Grand Rapids and who 
was looking for a location where he could 
start in for himself. Four years after | 
started the new business he bought m: 
out and I made a large profit and went 
West. 

“T had had my eye for some time on 
the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and Wyo- 
ming, believing that there were big 
possibilities for quick money there in mer- 
chandising, and I finally located in a 
thriving young town in one of those 
states. I was under thirty-five, I had 
about eighteen thousand dollars, and | 
knew merchandising thoroughly. I be- 
gan with a furniture store, and here my 
fortunes began to rise. By the greatest 
good luck I had lighted on a town that 
was on the eve of a big boom as the result 
of largely increased farming activities all 
round it. I enlarged my business, went 
into general merchandising, bought and 
sold land with success, and in three years 
I was rated a wealthy man and was al- 
ready beginning to turn my eyes east- 
ward again, thinking that it was time to 
return to Boston and begin my depart- 
ment store enterprise. Yes, I was cer- 
tainly fortunate in that venture.” 


I HAD been waiting for a chance—and 


here it was. I stopped the tired man 





with a grin. 
you hadn’t lighted on that particular 
town—” 

He smiled. “I expected you to say 
something like that,” he interrupted. 
“But wait a minute and see. I’m going 
to prove just what I said in the begin- 
ning—that it isn’t luck that makes a man 
successful, because in the height of my 
prosperity my inherent business weak- 
ness pulled me down again. I’m coming 
to that now. 

“One day a new man came to our town 
and started business as a real estate agent 
and promoter. He was alive, handsome, 
kad plenty of money, became a leader 
almost immediately, and prospered ex- 
ceedingly. He and I became friendly, in 
a business way, and had some dealings, 
but I never quite trusted the man. I 
don’t know why—he seemed to fall down 
somewhere. No one else felt that way 
about him, and I thought I must have a 
foolish prejudice. At the end of a year 
he offered me a generous price for a half 
interest in my business. 

“My friends and my wife were de- 
lighted—almost before I knew it I had 
accepted the offer to take this man in. 
Not until the deal was practically closed 
did I discover that he proposed to give 
me stocks, land, and notes for most of 
the price of the half-interest. Instantly 
I refused to go farther with it, but he 
talked persuasively and was a good deal 
hurt, my wife was scandalized at me, and 
my friends seemed to side with her. I 

(Continued on page 60) 


“Luck, you see!” I said. “If 
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Westerners Who Have W on Honors 


in Service Overseas 











Dr. Eva C. Reid 
American Red Cross 


San Francisco, California 





Ea, Rus Vem A. Coverdell 


5th Regiment, U. S. M. C. 
Atwood, Colorado 


Col. Geo. S. Patton, Jr. {= a 4 
briny en Lieut. Chas. E. H. Bates” 


San Gabriel, California 
Niet 103rd Infantry 
oe Lo Alameda, California 


The Record of Gallantry 


Colonel Patton. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for un- 
usual gallantry in action near Cheppy. He displayed courage, 
coolness and intelligence in directing his brigade down the valley 
of the Aire, later leading his men forward against hcavy enemy 4 
fire until he was plhsceacem | He continucd to direct the advance of 
his unit until turning over his command. 
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* * i 
Dr. Reid. Awarded the Medal of Honor by the French Minister 
of War for her courageous conduct during a severe epidemic of 






influenza at the Military Hospital at Sens. Under the most try- } 
ing circumstances she applied herself with complete abnegation if 
to the suffering patients, caring for them with the greatest skill | 


and devotion. 
* * 


Lieutenant Bates. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for ' 
extraordinary heroism in action near Marchville. He led his } 
platoon to its objective under extremely heavy machine-gun and f 
\ 

| 













artillery fire, remaining in this exposed position until relieved by 
advancing troops. 







* * 
Lieutenant Coverdell. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
and the Croix de Guerre for extraordinary heroism in action near 





Lieut. Patrick Regan 
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Lieutenant Regan. Awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for conspicuous gallantry under fire at Bois de Consenvoye. { 
While leading his platoon against a — machine-gun nest, he ! 

! 


. eel 
115th Infantry . y H St. Etienne. After being severely wounded he dressed his own 10th Field Anillery 
Los Angeles, California hed wounds and those of three other men near him while under Tucson, Arizona 
’ ] heavy machine-gun and artillery fire, and reorganizing his 
} platoon, strengthened his position and made a written report 
j before allowing himself to be evacuated. 
- * y 


charged the nest with an empty pistol after all his companions 

were killed or wounded, capturing thirty Austrians and four 

machine-guns, thus permitting two companies to advance. Al- 

though painfully wounded he continued to lead his men until } 

ordered to the hospital. 

: 

Sergeant Hopping. Cited in orders for conspicuous bravery in 

action near Very. When his company was stopped by a wide 

belt of barbed wire, he voluntarily went forward under heavy 

machine-gun fire and cut lanes through the entanglements in i 

several places, thereby enabling his company to push through 

without casualties. 

* * 


Corporal Gibney. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
distinguished action under fire near Greves Farm. When a 
Panel battery of artillery was deserted because of concentrated 
enemy fire, he and eight other Yanks manned two of the guns and 
remained for two hours pouring effective fire into the enemy 





Private Roy Mathews 
58th Infantry 
Seattle, Washington 


eroism in action at Bois de Fay. Acting without orders he went 
through unusually heavy artillery fire to notify his regimental 
commander that our own barrage was falling short. Due to his 
bravery and presence of mind the lives of many American 
soldiers were sav: 


Sergeant Floyd Hopping 
i 363rd Infantry 
Los Gatos, California 
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ranks. 
* * 
Private Mathews. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
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Problems of the Peace Table 


A Primer of Simple Facts for Thinking People 
\ By David Starr Jordan wb y, 


VIII. The League of Nations 
and the Treaty of Peace 


T is not easy at the present moment 

(May 26th) to write on the Treaty 

of Peace with any feeling of finality, 

as the angle of incidence is con- 
stantly changing and each day new com- 
plications arise. Certain fundamental 
considerations, — ver, appe ar at once. 
Some sort of a league is inevitable if 
civilized saws is to endure. Indeed, 
almost any kind at the outset is better 
than none, though the ultimate aim is a 
society of free peoples based on mutual 
trust and codperation. As yet only a 
league of governments is suggested, gov- 
ernments which have their roots in the 
past and sadly fail to represent the best 
minds and hearts of their citizens. To 
save the world requires idealism, an indi- 
vidual force never embodied in mass- 
organization nor in any government yet 
existing. 

As to the League Covenant in its 
present form, we have the choice of two 
attitudes. On the one hand we may take 
what is now proposed and make the best 
of it as a foundation for the future, or on 
the other hand we may exaggerate its 
necessary limitations by way of a pretext 
for rejecting the fundamental principle, 
the abating of the claim of unbridled 
nationalism. But a state can no longer 
pretend to stand above all questions of 
morals or justice. On the contrary it 
must take its place in human society, 
sovereign only as the individual is sover- 
eign, its freedom bounded by the obliga- 
tion not to interfere with the freedom of 
others. 


“A League of Governments” 

The American people, I _ believe, 
favor the first of the two alternatives: 
they will accept the Covenant and loyally 
do their part to make it effective. It may 
be (as certain critics assert) th: it the doc- 
ument as now presented is 1 hundred 
years behind the times.” pig if so, it 
is a thousand years ahead of the era of 
international anarchy which pe rmitted 
the great war. It is, to be sure, “a League 
of Governments,” not of peoples, but at 
present the peoples have no machinery 
to set in motion. Also it may be that the 
governments represented, all of them 
products of partisanship and compromise, 
are not worthy of those they serve; for 
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From the ark of the conference comesa hybrid bird, 


the eagle-dove of peace, with the treaty in its bill. 
But the bird in hand is better than no bird at all 


this, however, there is no remedy except 
through the peoples themselves. Granted 
also that the Covenant is mechanical, 
unemotional and, in critical places, ex- 
tremely vague, how could it be otherwise? 
Popular, intelligence and public opinion 
must give it definition, warmth and 
efficiency, and so build up round it the 
loyalties its high purposes demand. 

A further criticism of the Covenant is 
based on the fact that both Germany and 
Russia are left out. Certainly any League 
to be permanent must in due time include 
them, otherwise we should have merely 
the old ‘“‘Balance of Power,” under a new 
name but as dangerous as ever. Never- 
theless neither Germany nor Russia can 
be easily included at the outset, for in the 
chaos following absolutism no clear voice 
has yet been heard. For myself I am 
convinced that the Central Powers are 
already shorn of their military menace, 
but those who have suffered most from 
Pangermanic lust have the right to be 
“shown.” Some middle ground should 
give adequate security. Also, as I believe, 
Bismarckism is the root of the war evil. 
The fact that it has passed, apparently 
forever, should bring hope to its victims 
in Germany as well. as outside. To get 
rid of autocracy was not the initial pur- 
pose of the war, but that has been its 
most weighty and enduring result. And 
while the present Ebert-Scheidemann 
Government may be a ramshackle affair 
of politicians and time-servers, it has at 
least the form of democracy and is the 
nearest approach to popular rule which 
conditions seem to have made possible. 
That the chaotic situation has been 
grossly aggravated by the continuance of 
the food-blockade admits of little doubt; 






starving people are always politic- 
ally paralyzed. Meanwhile Bol- 
shevism, the inevitable sequel to 


the enforced idleness of men who 
ought to be at work, and through 
sporadic efforts of men already 
robbed to effect the robbery of 
others. 

Again it ischarged that the long- 
delayed Treaty of Peace “has 
been held back by the League of 
Nations.” This is not true. Un- 
counted entanglements involved 
in the Treaty itself have pre- 
vented agreement and action. For al- 
though our own country has sought only 
the general good, asking nothing for her- 
self, her altruistic ideal, however welcome 
to a suffering masses of Europe, found 
little favor with their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and especially with financial 
and military interests behind them. 
Willing enough to accept Wilson’s “four- 
teen points” in time of war, the reaction- 
ary element found in assured victory an 
opportunity not to be missed. Conse- 
quently in the ‘Treaty, after these 
months of pulling and hauling, appears 
here and there the cloven hoof of com- 
promise. This is a matter of regret, but 
under all the circumstances it need not 
surprise. Except for American influence, 
the outcome would have been still less 
auspicious for the future of Europe. 


The Covenant's Important Features 

Mr. Wilson was wise in insisting that 
the Covenant of the League should be an 
inherent part of the general peace settle- 
ment. The most vital factor in the com- 
bined document is the abandonment of 
the vicious idea of unbounded national 
sovereignty with its assumed right of war- 
making at will. To most of the League’s 
opponents this is the one great issue and 
it should be squarely met. In the final 
version as summarized in the press, | 
find nothing that can be reasonably con- 
strued as conflicting with the Constitu- 
tion or as infringing on the prerogatives 
of the Senate. One or two passages, 
which I hope are harmless, have been 
added as concessions to factional opposi- 
tion. Vitally important features are the 
discouraging of war incentives, the 
abolition of “preventive war’ and the 


Bismarckism, spreads because of 
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abatement of armament.. These are all 
negative matters only, taking a back track 
on the evil road which has been so terribly 
disastrous. But the Covenant as a whole 
opens the way to forward movements 
including labor adjustments, international 
commissions and cooperative dealing with 
backward races. Codperation thus once 
established as an international custom 
will move rapidly through its own mo- 
mentum. 

The League will meet with obstruction 
from two different sources—on the one 
hand from those impatient for an imme- 
diate change in the world order, even at 
the cost of violence, and on the other 
from exploiters and partisans who regard 
military force as a chief factor in business 
and who conceive order only in terms of 
repression. There are also in the United 
States a large number who—now that 
European affairs are in a state of absolute 
chaos—would have us withdraw from the 
confusion not of our making, and in which 
our participation is costly and difficult. 
So far as this point of view is concerned, 
it is far too late to withdraw. The die 
was cast when we entered the war. Now 
as then, the only way out is forward. 


The Problem of Reparation 

That the terms of the Treaty of 
Peace bear heavily on Germany can not 
be denied. It could not be otherwise, 
for the damage wantonly inflicted by 
German autocracy and German mili- 
tarism doubtless exceeds the entire re- 
maining assets of the people. Incidental 
damages to the world at large would 
hardly be made good by all the resources 
of continental Europe. As a matter of 
fact, neither Germany nor France has 
yet paid its own war costs which rest as a 
blanket mortgage on about $40,000,000,- 
000 on each nation. 

The problem of possible reparation is 
one of state-craft rather than of justice, 
absolute justice being out of the question. 
In the Treaty as proposed, the allies exact 
financial tribute during a whole generation. 
This adjustment involves, to my mind, 
factors impossible of execution. On the 
other hand, it is equally plain that German 
officialism gave ample precedent for any 
degree of severity. So long as the Pan- 
germanist controlled the empire, schemes 
of annexation and indemnity knew no 
limit. It is therefore not strange that 
Germany’s antagonists should wish to 
have her tied, and gagged if necessary, to 
prevent any future aggression. _ ; 

But it is possible to carry this policy 
too far. The Treaty apparently involves 
some needless intrusions on German in- 
ternal affairs. As a matter of wisdom no 
prohibition should extend to any legiti- 
mate policy or line of action. That is, 
Germany can not safely be held to any 
domestic limitations the other nations are 
not willing to accept for themselves. Im- 
perial Germany made herself an outlaw, 
but that status can not permanently at- 
tach to the republic of the future. There is 
nothing more futile than impersonal hate. 

I like Maximilian Harden’s last letter 
on Hapsburg and Turk. ‘Would not the 
bill be more presentable, the way into the 
league of nations cleaner and lighter, and 
the dignity of the world better preserved, 
if the judges made up their minds to cross 
out from the bill the items demanded by 
lust for revenge and by ill-will towards 
business competitors?” 


He estimates revenge at 20 per cent, 
and rivalry at 20 per cent—a fair figure. 
“Hundreds of thousands of Berlin work- 
ingmen, of independent socialists, a 
colossal army with gnawing stomachs, 
have manifested a will to atone for every- 
thing. These people deserve to be trusted, 
even if an unclean government of-a day 
may not, and they can recover only in 
and through a world of trust. 

“Shall Germany’s young instinct for 
the worthy solidarity of humanity now 
freeze in solitary coldness? 

“Shall the sins of the fathers, of the 
princes and courtiers be avenged on the 
innocent or at least on the penitent? 

“Shall the league of nations remain a 
tense and offensive alliance?” 

On two pleas only can Germany fairly 
claim a degree of leniency. First, she 
may show a sort of alibi—the people 
were not consulted in any way on war 
questions. Second, she may say that 
complete reparation has become physic- 
ally impossible, her .citizens demanding 
the right to live. 

As to the first, the nation has now 
thrown overboard the hereditary groups 
which initiated the war. The infamous 
Pangermanist Union is_ totally  dis- 
credited and the General Staff in hiding. 
Forms of government by the people are 
already established, though, to be sure, 
hack politicians of the old régime, social- 
ists, anarchists and democrats struggle 
for mastery. The hope of the future rests 
with the last. Of these there are many, 
an active and enlightened though during 
the war a long-suffering and more or less 
helpless minority. But representing the 
intelligence and conscience of the country, 
they will sooner or later come to the 
front. 


The Most Important Question 


As to the second, my belief is that 
reparation spread over a long period will 
cost Europe more than it is worth. The 
books must be closed before a world- 
society can successfully function; a com- 
munity of states must have a common 
basis. Moreover, the sums demanded are 
due to the individuals so deeply injured 
and not to their governments. It would 
be manifestly a miscarriage of justice that 
the money should merely find its way into 
the public treasury, in which case it might 
serve’ mainly to relieve the tax-burdens 
of the favored classes. 

But here another difficulty arises. As 
already indicated, Germany and France 
alike failed to levy adequate taxes during 
the war, depending on indemnities to pay 
the costs. But punitive indemnities over 
and above the cost of reparation could cer- 
tainly never be collected. Insistence on 
them by certain financial interests, 
mainly French, seem to have been the 
chief cause for the long delay at Paris. 
Furthermore, repair of devastation ad- 
mits of no delay. The robbed and injured 
must be relieved at once. Long-drawn- 
out payments will not meet the case, and 
such adjustments would tend to poison the 
League of Nations at its source. 

Europe cannot envisage ano ther world 
war. The art of manslaughter is still in 
its infancy and, as Will Irwin has pointed 
out, the recent struggle was merely “a 
game of tiddledywinks compared with the 
possible warfare of the future.” The 
question is not what Germany deserves, 
nor even what is due to Belgium, France, 
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Armenia and Serbia, immeasurable as is 
their loss, but what is vital for the future 
of civilization. This outweighs all ques- 
tions of national or personal need. 

By the Treaty, Germany loses all terri- 
tory acquired under the leadership of 
Prussia. The native inhabitants of these 
regions (Alsace-Lorraine, North Schles- 
wig, Posen) she has governed with dull 
stupidity, with the intent to make them 
Prussian by force, a thing impossible to 
those not born to servility and arrogance. 
Treitschke once spoke of it as “a signifi- 
cant fact” that all the territory gained for 
Germany in the last century had been 
“won by Prussia and with the sword.” 
It is now all lost and deservedly so “by 
Prussia and with the sword.” The ulti- 
mate fate of stealings was foreshadowed 
in the words of a German democrat, 
Ulrich von Hutten, who declared in 
Luther’s time: 

“There can never be peace between the 
robber and the robbed until the stolen 
goods are returned.” 


Paring Germany's Military Claws 

It was thus the first duty of the vic- 
torious allies to set free those districts en- 
slaved by Prussia, and to see that no 
new “question of Alsace-Lorraine”’ arises 
to haunt the Europe of the future. 

The Treaty also pares the claws of Ger- 
man militarism, another clear duty which 
at the same time will redound enormously 
to the advantage of Germany herself. 
Already she has freed herself from more 
than twenty costly, idle and dangerous 
dynasties; she is now shedding her 
Junkers, Chauvinists and militarists gen- 
erally. To be relieved as well of the 
burden of armies, navies and misgoverned 
colonies is a tremendous gain, opening the 
door to prosperity once the nation gets 
started on the right road. 

This enforced betterment is no doubt 
humiliating to most Germans, especially 
to those trained to believe that Germany 
and the Germans led in everything. But 
adversity is often a useful experience. 
The real humiliation is that a great na- 
tion should have been blindly drawn into 
the abyss by leaders without moral sense 
or political foresight, and over whose ac- 
tions the people had no control. To 
high-minded Germans (and there are a 
good many such besides those who spoke 
out like Fernau and Grelling, Nippold 
and Mihlon) the whole long array of 
“acts of frightfulness’”—Liege, Louvain, 
Dinant, Aerschot, Malines, Lille, Briey, 
the Sussex, the Lusttania, Armenia, and 
(not least) the various deportations— 
were consecutive incidents in a soul-rack- 
ing period of moral abasement and dis- 
tress. In fact, the final attitude of the 
German people towards the crimes of 
their rulers is the “acid test” of Germany’s 
democracy and of her fitness to enter a 
decent society of nations. 

As for the German colonies, the Treaty 
is assuredly right in not returning them 
to German rule unless there is a total 
change of heart, at present not convinc- 
ingly evident. Germany’s colonial ad- 
ministration was one long story of 
cruelty and corruption. Human slavery 
was, tolerated by her and the murder of 
the ten thousand Hereros turned out into 
the desert to starve was never punished 
nor even adequately repented. | have 
myself seen black negro slaves from the 

(Continued on page 78) 





W. R. Nutting, the seedless-raisin pioneer, would reclaim 
two million acres of alkali desert with date palms into 


HEN you have made a suc- 
cess of one thing, don’t stop. 
Make a success of another.” 
This is the advice of W. R. 
Nutting, of Fresno, California, and he is 
proceeding, at the age of sixty-nine, to 
follow it 
Every one in the San Joaquin valley 
knows Nutting and many a rancher is 
consciously or unconsciously indebted to 
him for a well-kept, prosperous vineyard. 
Time was when the ranchers of Central 
California had much ado to get money to 
establish fair-sized vineyards. This was 
some thirty years ago. Mr. Nutting, 
then just from Boston, recollected that he 
had counted, around one square in that 
city, ninety firms advertising to the 
Eastern world at large that they loaned 
money on Western farms, but in the val- 
ley it was commonly known that money 
was hard to get from Pacific Coast banks 
and eastern financiers seemed very far 
distant. Nutting succeeded in bringing 
the ranchers and the local banks together; 
money loosened up and the fruit industry 
began to raise its head. For his own pri- 
vate venture he selected an insignificant 
grape commonly ignored as a commercial 
proposition. Perhaps it was the memory 
of a New England kitchen at holiday time 
and a mother or sister lamenting the 
tedious toil of “stoning” raisins for mince 
pies and plum puddings, but Nutting 
chose a grape which when cured is not 
much larger than a dried currant but has 
the advantage of being seedless. He put 
this fruit into the first carton ever used 
in this country and marketed his crop at 
ten cents a pound where the loose un- 
seeded raisins were bringing only tltree- 
quarters of a cent. To-day almost all of 
the new vineyards in the valley are 
stocked with Thompson Seedless raisins, 
as they still command a better price than 
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Interesting 








any other in spite of the 
fact that the packers of 
Muscats and other raisins 
containing seeds have long 
ago learned that they must 
run them through a seeder 
before putting them in the 
cartons which they, too, 
have universally adopted. 

During the seventeen 
years that Nutting was 
developing this industry 
a merry war was on be- 
tween packers and grow- 
ers. The latter were so 
disheartened by the low 
prices that they were feed- 
ing raisins to livestock. 
So deep in despair were 
they that they grasped 
but feebly at the straw of 
hope which Nutting held 
out to them in the idea of 
a Raisin Association of 
growers which should buy 
and market their products 
for them at decent prices. 
Fancy what it was to whip 
shape and under- 

standing an agricultural 
population including native-born Ameri- 
cans, foreign-born Armenians, Japanese, 
Swedes, Germans, Hindus and Italians. 
But Nutting, whose favorite saying is “I 
never bet on a horse race but I am always 
betting on the human race,” backed up 
his wager with such en- 
erry and initiative that 
the Association became an 
established success. In- 
sanitary packing - houses 
have we almost entirely 
replaced by immaculate, 
many-windowed factories, 
and the local bankers feel 
well repaid for their part 
of the work. 

The layman in the San 
Joaquin says that the date 
palm will not mature in 
the short hot season of 
that region. Refuting 
that statement, a huge 
bunch of thoroughly ma- 
tured dates from a tree in 
Tulare county has lain in 
Nutting’s office window in 
Fresno all winter. On his 
ranch outside that city 
14,000 ‘seedling date 
palms are growing. With 
these he proposes to es- 
tablish throughout the 
valley one hundred date- 
palm centers of about one 
hundred trees each, to be 
owned by communities 
or individuals, cared for 
by experts and always 
planted close enough to- 
gether to be cross-polli- 








hopes that two million or so acres of use- 
less alkali land will be transformed into 
productive date orchards. 

He says: “If I had but started the 
project thirty years ago when I first 
thought of it, what a “food supply w 
should have had to draw upon in the 
present crisis!” EvizaABeTH DEUEL. 
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ID you wear an overcoat last winter? 

Major David A. O’Brien put his on 
only once—in a New York winter, at 
that. “I was working so fast I didn’t 
need it,” he declares. A co-worker has 
supplemented this statement with the 
comment, “And he kept others moving 
with him.” 

He surely did, for the Brooklyn Ter- 
minal, with Bush Terminal as its central 
and busiest point, sent across the Atlantic 
an average of three ships a day during 
the war, though there were many weeks 
when twenty-five ships sailed. In terms 
of tons, 450,000 to 500,000 a month were 
sent overseas. To comprehend the mag- 
nitude of this achievement, you must re- 
member that before the war, had the 
largest steamship company in New York 
sailed two ships a week, it would have 
broken all records. But Major O’Brien 
modestly disclaims as at all remarkable 
this work accomplished. “If we could 
have got hold of the ships, we could just 
as easily have sent out thirty a week.” 

How did he do it? That is his secret; 





nated. Offshoots from 
the best trees may later 
be sold, thus reducing the 
cost. Eventually Nutting 


stevedore. 


David A. O'Brien bossed the loading of America’s war vessels, 
500,000 tons a month—get that? Once he was a 


He's a maple-leaf Major now 
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and yet no secret if you come into contact 
with the Major’s personality. He is en- 
ergy personified, with a worker’s,scorn for 
inefficiency. He kept eight thousand men 
up to the mark. If they fell short, they 
went their way—which led away from the 
water-front. “No use for them—they 
had a touch of sun- -fever, or else the New 
York disease, laziness.” 

“The little black mocking birds,” as 
Major O’Brien calls the two telephones 
on his desk—for he is still on the New 
York job—carry many a pertinent mes- 
sage. To a subordinate the Major tele- 
phones, “Smith’s getting to dawdle 
worse than an old woman. Prod him.” 
Or he directs, “Put B— on that job. 
Give him $— a week.” Then, replying 
to the answer received, “Don’t you 
worry. I'll make him earn it.” 

And you know he will! Just as you 
know, when it rained or snowed that 
memorable winter, the telephone girls 
would not have to walk a mile to the 
nearest subway station, but would be 
bundled into the Major’s car and whisked 
there in comfort. Work must be done; 
he will push his subordinates as hard as 
himself, but he will go out of his way to 
do a kindness. 

On the docks they tell the story of a 
refractory gate. Four men tugged long 
at the pulley rope with no success. 
Finally, effort ceased. The Major drove 


up, took in the situation at a glance. 
men could lay 


hold of the 


Before the 


rope, it was in his 
hands. One mighty 
pull, and the gate stood 
wide open! “Now,” 
shouted the Major, 
“get busy, will you?” 

No less emphatic 
was he with a colonel 
who, on a visit of in- 
spection, began direct- 
ing the handling of a 
crane. His orders con- 
tradicted the Major’s 
and the men fumbled 
confusedly. Their 
chief stood it for five 
minutes, then he 
walked up to his rank- 
ing officer and said, 





“Now, if this is your 
job, take it. I'll get 
out. But there can’t 
be two heads here. 
Two’s just one too 
many.” And the col- 
onel laughed and 


walked away. 

He got supplies of all 
sorts to France. Gen- 
eral Pershing asked for 
thousands of motor trucks on wheels to 
move the Army in the projected final 
drive to Berlin. In companies of from 
fifty to two hundred they came overland 
from Buffalo and Detroit. They drove 
up on the, bulkheads. Hardly had they 

halted until the gasoline 








was drawn and the men’s 
beds taken out. Some- 
times before the last bed 
was out a derrick was 
picking up the truck and 
loading it into a ship. 
When America entered 
the war, O’Brien was as- 
sistant marine superin- 
tendent at San Francisco’s 
transport docks. The 
long arm of the Govern- 
ment picked him up and 
set him down in New 
York because of his record 
during the Spanish War 
in loading all the trans- 
ports that left San Fran- 
cisco for Manila. To give 
him proper military au- 
thority, a gold maple leaf 


and he was put in charge 
of three-fourths of all 
out-going vessels. Then 
things began to happen, 
for he was on the job 
nineteen or twenty hours 
daily, and there were 
times when he stuck to his 
post sixty to seventy 
hours at a stretch. “He 
was always the first to 
come and the last to 





Dale Parks, a seven-year-old scientist, is an authority on the 
mushroom. His name appears on specimens exhibited 


in three national collections 


leave,” says Lieut. Paul 
Schuman,' his right-hand 
man, who saw to the sail- 
ing of the vessels after the 





you happen to want one? 


was pinned to his shoulder. 





Miss Helen A. Courtney sells fire-engines for a livelihood. Do 
They cost only $10,000 


And this 


Major had loaded them. 
landing 


the same O’Brien who, 
1880 in New York, raw 
seventeen, was so bewildered by the 
city’s strangeness that he shipped away 
from it as stevedore on a vessel for 
San Francisco, around the “Horn.” As 
he sweated in the hold of the ship, little 
did he dream that he would one day be 
called upon for tremendously important 
service in the land of his adoption. He 
followed the sea for years, in Arctic as 
well as tropical waters; for nine years he 
served the United States in the Philip- 
pines as lighthouse commissioner and in 
charge of Manila docks. 

“When your work is finished, will you 
stay in New York?” he was asked. 

“Stay in New York! Say, do you 
know there’s sunshine on the other sea- 
coast? That’s the place for me— 
California!” 

Maset Anstey Mourruy. 


UU 
ALE PARKS, seven years of age, is 


believed by his friends to be the 
youngest authority in this country on the 
mushrooms of the West. Dale 1s a real 
scientist, too, for he knows the Latin as 
well as the colloquial names of all the 
specimens he classifies, can pronounce 
them and can identify them by the 
printed authorities with which his father’s 
library is well stocked. Here is a sample 
of his easy conversation on the mushrooms 
he had recently found when some curious 
folk called on him the other day: 


in 


“This,” said the youngster, “is the 
craterellus cornucopides, a non-edible 
mushrocm. And this is the amanita, a 


poisonous one. You will notice that it has 
a death-cup around the root. And this 
is a hopoloma, and this is an edible puff 
ball; this is the campestris, this the 
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Mrs. Ada Tingley. professional hunter in the employ of the U. S. Biological Survey for the 
district of Idaho, and one month's catch of predatory animals: twenty- 


four coyotes, one bobcat and one badger 


coprinus, this the clavaria and this the 
polyoporus which grows on wood. ‘The 
coprinus is edible.” 

“Hold on, young fellow,” exclaimed 
one of the listeners at this point in the 
“lecture,” for it was almost a lecture. 
“T think maybe you are ‘spoofing’ us.” 

To disprove this charge, Dale went into 
the next room and presently emerged 
bearing a bound volume on the subject. 
He turned to the color plates and one 
after another identified the specimens he 
had been taking from a bag and describ- 
ing for his hearers. They were convinced 
that he knew whereof he spoke. 

Dale’s father, H. EF. Parks, is one of the 
best known collectors of specimens of 
this sort in the United States and has 
exhibits in the University of California, 
the St. Louis Botanical Gardens and the 
New York Botanical gardens. Science is 
his avocation His daily job is that of 
letter-carrier in San Jose. He has made 
researches on the mushroom subject a 
hobby for years and he and his small son 
have discovered species not hitherto 
found in California. Some of Dale’s 
specimens are mounted under his own 
name in these nationally famous collec- 
tions. 

Dr. W. A. Setchell recently wrote a 
letter to Master Dale thanking him for 
some specimens the boy had sent the 
University of California and advising him 
that he bids fair, if he keeps on with the 
work, to rival the knowledge and reputa- 
tion of his father as he gains experience 
with the years. Dr. Setchell is head of 
the Department of Botany at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Dale accompanies his father on all his 
expeditions, carrying a trowel and speci- 
men bag. In school he is bright and 
studious beyond his years but he pays 
little attention to the games of the other 
boys in out-of-school hours, his time being 
spent in collecting and classifying the 
fungi of the Santa Clara valley. 

Buet D. ANpeERson. 


U OD 
HEN Miss Helen A. Courtney en- 


tered the typically masculine field 
of selling $10,000 fire-engines, she did not 
sacrifice her femininity. Instead, she ap- 
plied all of her woman’s tact, ingenuity 


and “‘hunches”’ to the task of convincing 
Seattle’s city fathers that her brand of 
motor engines was the one thing their 
community needed to make it happy. 

Miss Courtney, who is only twenty- 
five years old, looks like an attractive 
ingenue in the latest musical comedy 
success. Her hair is very blond and 
curly, her eves very blue, her cheeks very 
pink, and to associate her with a big, 
shiny, nickel-plated motor fire-engine 1s 
quite incongruous. Summing up _ her 
business philosophy, she says: “I never 
talk fire-engines to a man if he isn’t 
ready to listen. I let him talk first about 
what he is interested in, until the chance 
comes to tell him what Jam interested in.” 

It was Miss Courtney’s quick recourse 
to ingenuity which recently sold for her a 
truck W hich is the delight of every 
youngster in a certain town in Washing- 
ton. She had «ried to reach the council- 
men to impress them with the desirability 
of her engine, but they had been busy 
men. She felt that if she could talk to 
them collectively for half an hour, her 
sale was assured. Finally she went to the 
telephone and called each man up, asking 
him to meet her at the council chambers. 
Each one, supposing it was important if 
it took place in the council rooms, agreed 
to be present, and she secured the desired 
audience. Her rival for the council vote, 
a man, declared it was the first time he 
had ever heard of calling a whole council 
together to talk fire-engines. 

Miss Courtney started in her business 
career as a stenographer in the Seattle 
branch office of the Eastern motor fire 
apparatus company with which she 1 
still employed. When the branch man- 
ager left she took over his job, attended 


engineering classes, and in overalls and 


grease learned the difference between 
magneto and carburetor and how to take 
apart a motor engine and put it together 
again. With characteristic thoroughness 
she bought books on fire-engines and 
studied at night until she is now able to 
discuss intelligently all parts of her truck. 
Her office is strewn from end to end with 
wheels and bolts, all of which she calls by 
name. One entire side of the room is 
covered with shelves bearing motor appli- 
ances of every description. 
Rutu THompson. 


IVE years ago Uncle Sam decided 
that it was time to rid the western 
range of stock-killing animals, so he 
hired as many experienced sharpshooters 
as he could secure to trail, snare and kill 
obnoxious wild beasts. On Uncle’s Idaho 
pay-roll is Mrs. Ada Tingley, who during 
seventeen months killed and trapped 270 
predatory animals, using four ee 
horses in this work and often covering : 
trap-line from fifty to seventy-five aie 
in length. She became a modern Diana 
through marriage. Her husband, Frank 
Tingley, is one of the most expert marks- 
men in Uncle Sam’s service. In order 
that she might be with her husband, who 
was afield constantly, Mrs. Tingley went 
as cook on the trips after marauders, the 
couple using the camp wagon shown in 
the accompanying illustration as their 
traveling hotel. 

“Why not make a hunter out of me, 
Frank?” she asked her husband one day, 
and after much coaxing finally gained his 
consent to instruct her fully in the art and 
craft of setting snares and traps and 
patroling a trap-line, as well as in adept- 
ness with the rifle. Mrs. Tingley was 
schooled by a master of woodscraft who 
complimented her only when she was ace- 
perfect in all branches. 

“Maybe I seem unduly severe,” he ex- 
plained, “but I want you to be able to 
outguess, outgeneral and outbattle every 
‘pesky critter’ you meet, if you’re deter- 
mined to tackle this business, as I don’t 
want to have you injured in any way 
because of unpreparedness to face an 
emergency.” 

Graduated from the Tingley “school,” 
Mrs. Ada satisfied the requirements of 
Uncle Sam and was accepted as a wild 
game sure-shot, competent to vanquish 
any predatory prowler. From the start 
she made good, and each month is hang- 
ing up a new record and adding a new list 
of scalps and trophies to her remarkable 
collection. She and her husband work 
over the entire state of Idaho wherever 
the stock-killers do much damage and 
wherever the stock-raisers are in need of 
assistance. 

At present the Government staff of 
Nimrods is 350 strong and during the last 
three years they have disposed of 60,473 
coyotes, 8,094 bobcats, 1,829 wolves, 201 
mountain lions and 137 bears. Experts 
estimate that the despatch of these var- 
mints means an annual saving of $5,500,- 
ooo worth of cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine to Western stockmen, as the average 
annual damages wrought by these ani- 
mals in maturity are: wolf, $1,000; 
grizzly bear and mountain lion, re- 
spectively, $500; and the bobcat or 
coyote, each $50. 

The qualities to make a real sports- 
woman Mrs. Tingley possesses to the last 
degree. During the period from July 1, 
1918, to January 31, 1919, she killed or 
snared an average of twenty coyotes a 
month, a record which but few of the 
other professional hunters have bettered 
or even equaled, and in this year she 
promises to dim the record. The health- 
ful out-of-doors life, the lure of the chase 
and the elation of victory have in no 
respect changed Mrs. Tingley from the 
neatest and most womanly of women, 
able to prepare ¢ appetizing meals and eager 
to nurse and “mother” the sick and 
friendless. Geratp Dunn. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON > 


The Colorful Houses of Clyde 


NE hundred and three houses, no 
two alike, yet all forming part of 
a carefully planned architectural 
scheme under the general super- 
vision of Bernard R. Maybeck, creator of 
the wonderful Palace of Fine Arts at the 
P. P. I. Exposition; houses so daringly 
splashed with paint that at a distance the 
group suggests a multicolored carpet for 
a Titan. This is something really new 
under the California sun. 
The experiment has been tried 





Women choose gowns to 
suit their complexions. 
W hy not select houses 


that are “becoming? 




















regardless of expense per gallon. De- 
scription of it may sound startlingly 
cubistic, but the achievement is as far re- 
moved from freakishness as is a field of 
western wild flowers. The artists first 
took into account the background of hilly 
contours, with patches of gay yellow 
peppies and mustard in the green en- 
croaching fields and a blue sky arching 
over them. The basic scheme upon which 
they painted was orange, red and cream; 

the trims were greens and blues 





out at Clyde, a brand-new town in 
Contra Costa county, five miles 
or so from Martinez, the county 
seat, and about thirty-five miles 
east of San Francisco as the crow 
flies. It is a brilliant success, 
literally—yet not too_ brilliant. 
Two artists of San Francisco, 
Maurice ‘del Mue and Harold 
von Schmidt, both experts in 
color design, have given to the 
project their combined skill, the 
result being wholly harmonious 
with the lanuscape provided by 
Nature. 











In a way, Clyde is an exclusive 
place of abode. To live there you 
must belong to the shipbuilding ; 
industry. The development of this 
industry has added much to the resources 
of California. Until America took a 
hand in it, the industry was concentrated 


None but employees of the company may own homes at Clyde 


beauty and utility the objectives. The 
terms of sale approved by the United 
States Shipping Board stipulate that 
none but employees may own homes; 

that six months after the 








There is a wide range of choice in the cost of houses 


at the famous old-world Clyde. Now 
comes the Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 
Company and, with the assistance of 
the Government, a new Clyde is created. 
The housing project, which has attracted 
wide-spread attention among architects 
and others technically interested, differs 
in many respects from the average of 
such plans. It is to be as nearly ideal 
as money and good taste can make it, 


final conclusion of war em- 
ployees may purchase homes 
on easy terms at cost, or 
slightly below. The one 
hundred and three dwellings 
of the first group finished 
have cost $325,000. Engi- 
neer A. H. Markwart says 
that they are : 





(warm and cold), and orange. 
Some roofs must be red-crushed 
brick; some sashes of one color, 
frames of another; the dominant 
idea being to have the entire 
scheme carry out the architectural 
whole, the colors “tied” by inter- 
lacement with repeated tones. 
From marshes to hills the town 1s 
a composite picture. Houses at 
the lower level are treated in 
warmer tones and as they ap- 
proach the slopes the tones grow 
colder until they blend into the 
green of the hills. Clyde, in con- 
sequence, appears to have blos- 
somed out upon its native heath, 
as indeed it has, rather than to 
have been laid down in conventional 
checkerboard fashion. Nor will the effect 
be less pleasing, though less varied, when 
springtime hues give way to the soft, 
warm yellows and browns of the rainless 
summer. 

The house-of-outside-color idea should 
appeal to all women and stimulate the 
paint-pot trade. Why not “wear” a 
house-covering that is becoming to one’s 
particular complexion? 

The Pacific Shipbuilding Yards, on, 
Suisun bay near the mouth of the 








better houses |” 


than the aver- 
age workman 
would build for 
himself. The 
sales thus far 
indicate that 
jClyde is a suc- 
cess in every 
way excepting 
direct financial 
profit. The profits are ex- 
pected to result from in- 
creased efficiency of labor, 
the output of a_ healthy, 
happy community. 

Artists von Schmidt and 
del Mue have evolved a 
color scheme that shows 
what can be accomplished 
with vision plus paint, 











Vines, perennial shrubs and flowering annuals will soon 
lend grace to the new abodes 
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Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, built 
in less than four months last year, now 
employs 3500 men and the payroll is still 
increasing. No employee need live in 
Clyde if he doesn’t want to, but the 
town, in which shipworkers’ needs have 
been given special consideration, affords 
many the opportunity to obtain homes 
near their work. As it is, several hun- 
dred of the employees live in the San 
Francisco bay cities, making the trip back 
and forth to Bay Point, where the ship- 
yard is located, in two special trains daily, 
and two other way trains are operated 
for the yard force. An important feature 
of the town is the special electric trans- 
portation to and from the shipyard gates. 

A $150,000 hotel with one hundred and 
eighty rooms is to be the social center, 
with facilities for entertainments, dinners 
and so forth. A special pavilion attached 
to the hotel has been built for this pur- 
pose. There will be no lack of ordinary 
suburban or even superior city advan- 
tages for the shipworker and his family. 
Stores, professional offices and the needs 
of church and school and similar require- 
ments have been provided for in and 
about the civic center, of which the hotel 
is a part. A subsidiary shopping dis- 


The Home in the West 


trict has also been designed for the 
further end of the town, with provision 
for constant growth. The townsite covers 
one hundred and eighty-six acres, of 
which one hundred are under mortgage 
to the Government and fifty have been 
built upon at present writing. A system 
of parks and boulevards has been mapped 
out and work on them is under way. The 
entire town will, in fact, be a park, for the 
space back of the houses, paralleling the 
streets, has been laid out into sixty-foot 
park and play areas, cutting through the 
center of each block. In such matters as 
sewage, lighting, water system and fire 
protection, the latest methods and appli- 
ances are called for. 

The concrete automobile highway sys- 
tem of Contra Costa county passes before 
the main entrance of the town, a fact 
appreciated by shipworkers who own 
automobiles, and besides this the main 
line of the Oakland, Antioch & Eastern 
Railroad flanks the town and the main 
lines of the Southern Pacific and the 
Santa Fe are not far distant. 

Quite logically, the names of streets are 
those famous in marine history, such as 
Trafalgar, Norman and Essex. Several 
architects have contributed to the beau- 


ties of Clyde. Bernard R. Maybeck 


supervised the general plans on behalf of 


the U. S. Shipping Board. G. A. Apple- 
garth designed the hotel and many of th 
homes, and some of the latter were de- 
signed by E. W. Cannon. 

Favored indeed are the housekeepers 
who will live in Clyde. Nothing of com- 
fort-giving or labor-saving has been over- 
looked for them. Simplicity is the key- 
note of the interior plans, to minimize 
work. Where possible, mouldings, panel- 
ings, base-boards and other dust-catchers 
have been eliminated. Walls of kitchens 
and bath-rooms and the woodwork of 
other rooms are treated so that they may 
be easily cleaned. Especially important 
to the housewife is the attention given to 
cheerful lighting by electricity of every 
nook and corner and the provision for the 
now indispensable electric iron and elec- 
trically-operated vacuum cleaner. The 
cleanliness of Clyde and the color of 
Clyde should bear decided dividends in 
health and contentment. It is said that 
a town in England on similar lines has 
reduced infant mortality from fifteen per 
cent to two per cent—and this without 
California’s climatic advantages. 

Howarp Brian Horner. 





A “Combination Room 


vs H, dear, I do wish the children 
had a_play-room somewhere 
outdoors,” their mother used to 
say with a sigh. “They make so 
much noise in here.” 

She doesn’t say it any more, because 
when their new home was built she de- 
signed a combination sewing-room, laun- 
dry, play-room and garage and put it out 
in the back yard, fifteen feet from the 
kitchen door and connected with it by a 
rose-covered pergola. The experiment 
has been a money-saver, time-saver and 
nerve-saver and the home _ has_ been 
quieter, cleaner and more orderly. 

Sewing and laundry are always more or 
less mussy occupations, especially when 
there are three children to be kept clean 
and clothed. If you try to sew in the bed- 


room, things get scattered all over the bed 
and dresser and have to be rolled up at 
night, with the danger of needles being 
lost in the operation. 


If you sew in the 






Blackboard 





living-room there are threads in the carpet 
and valuable time spent in sweeping them 
out, and besides, the room is in disorder 
for callers. When you want to press a 
seam you have to trot out to the kitchen 
or wherever you keep the ironing-board, 
get it down and, after the material is 
pressed, take it back again. 

In this combination laundry and sew- 
ing-room life is made easy. The entire 
wall to the right of the front entrance 
door is occupied by shelves, drawers and 
a folding sewing-table which drops down 
on two legs and folds up against the wall 
when not in use. Back of the table is a 
shallow storage space, at its left are long, 
deep shelves, at the right are small 
drawers indexed for patterns, above is 
storage room for millinery and below are 
two deep drawers. Three feet from the 
sewing-table stands an electrically oper- 
ated sewing-machine, and_ beside it, 
situated back of the door, is an ironing 
board which folds 
up against the wall 
when not in use. A 


bench 
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base plug is placed 
in the wall, from 
which the iron is 
turned on. Conve- 
nient? Why, you 
can make a whole 
gown without step- 
ping outside of an 
eight-foot radius. 
And not an inch of 
your bedroom or 
living-room littered 
up, either! 
Laundering is as 
handy an operation 
as sewing. A three- 





Plan of the combination. 


time-saver and nerve-saver, and the home has been 


quieter, cleaner and more orderly 


The experiment has been a money-saver, 


burner oil stove 
stands in one corner, 
where clothes may 
be boiled or water 


heated. Next to the stove is an electric 
washing-machine and to the left of it 
stands a stationary tub into which the 
clothes may be wrung. Above this tray 
is a water faucet so that, after rinsing and 
blueing, the wash is all ready for the line. 

In summer the three-burner stove is 
used for canning and preserving. This 
keeps the work of preparing fruit out of 
the house, a feat greatly appreciated by 
the tired canner when she can come into 
a clean kitchen to get lunch, instead of 
into one reeking with fruit juice, pulp and 
syrup. 

But even that isn’t all this room con- 
tains. If you will look closely on the floor- 
plan beside the sewing-machine, you will 
see a trap door about two and a half feet 
square. Open it and you may descend to 
a concrete cellar, ten by ten feet square 
and see tier upon tier of shelves filled with 
canned fruit, soups, fish, jams, jellies and 
preserves. A cold cellar beneath a house 
sometimes makes a damp, unhealthful 
room above, or one hard to heat, but a 
cellar outdoors obviates this. If desired, 
the path from the kitchen door may be 
roofed, the sides glass-enclosed. 

Beyond the laundry is the kiddies’ play- 
room. On both side walls are blackboards 
with holders for chalk and erasers and at 
the end of the room are three drawers, one 
for each child to keep his playthings in. 
When neighbor children come over to play 
they can make all the noise they want with- 
out disturbing any grown-ups. What a 
boon to both kiddies and grownups! Their 
mother thinks so! Prrsis BINGHAM. 


0 
The Fountain 


A bargain, birds! To you and yours 
forever, 

Fern-fringed and cool this fountain shall 
belong; 

You'll close the deal, if you are really 
clever, 

For listen! You may have it “for a song.” 

SARAH REDINGTON. 
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It may be a dance or a dinner, a little home 
party among friends or strangers,—he wants 
you to look your best. Yet no matter how ex- 
quisite the gown, how prettily dressed the 
hair, how lovely the hands, a poor complex- 
ion ruins the general effect which otherwise 
would have been most charming. 

In justice to yourself, decide today to clear 
your skin,—to have a radiant complexion. 

The soothing ingredients of Resinol Soap 
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a More 
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= ~ Make him proud of your complexion 


give it just the cleansing and healing quality 
necessary to accomplish this result. Before 
long the skin usually takes on a healthier 
appearance,—rough red spots, excessive oil- 
iness, or other blemishes gradually disappear. 
The extreme purity of Resinol Soap makes it 
most agreeable for general toilet use. 

Sold by all druggists and dealers in 

toilet goods. For free trial write 


Dept. A-74, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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A Madonna of the Wilderness 


tobacco along the hearth to Mrs. Parker, 
who yielded again, rested and w aited. 
Susie puffed and made noises in her throat 
like an old owl. 

“Me know Bill long time—so high. Bill 
good boy. Long time he talk me. Long 
time pow-wow old Indians ’bout Linny. 
Show what can do. Show good boy. Show 
plenty much good boy. Make Grigsby 
Sam no good, make Martin boy bad boy. 
Pow-wow long time, you sabey?” 

Yes, Mrs. Parker sabeyed, ‘though she 
did not. She had not known that such 
confabs were held. 

“Linny smart girl. Get plenty grub in 
hills. Meshow. Old Cap Jack show. Get 
fish. Get top-knot chicken. Get tavwots 


rabbit. Make wickiup. Get papoose. 
Me show. Fix good, so.” Susie’s old 
hands went through the motions of 


swathing. 

“Bill he go spear salmon. You sabey? 
Linny she much mad, if so Bill find. Bill 
all time go round like so.” She held her 
hands as if pointing a gun. “Bear eat, 
maybe.” 

Susie knew better but she liked to see 
Mrs. Parker shudder. 

Then she pulled herself to her feet. 
‘“‘Ay-yah, ay-yah,” she whimpered, rub- 
bing her back as if so much talking had 
made her bones stiff. 

“You no let Missionary womans make 
Linny ’fraid. Linny by-am-by like go 
Fresno. Show papoose, eberyting. She 
no hate Bill. Me go now.” 

Beside the sack of fish in the pantry 
Mrs. Parker found wrapped in a clean 
cloth a beautifully made baby-basket 
woven of white scraped red-bud twigs and 
bleached white roots. 

“We're the heathens,” said Mrs. 
Parker. 


INNY hid herself in the hills with all of 

a Paiute’s cunning. She crossed water 
many times, lowering herself to the chin 
in deep pools and soaking her hair. If 
dogs had been kept on her trail they must 
have lost her scent. 

She thought she had outwitted “ever- 
boddy.” It pleased the cruel strain in her 
to think how Mrs. Parker would worry. 
Her face became sullen, swept by a glitter- 
ing flash of her eyes as she thought of the 
Missionary. When she thought of Bill 
Hanson one cheek crinkled sidewise. 

“Maybe I don’ hate Bill so—much. I 
think he pound me good. I don’ care. 
I have some fun now.” 

But Linny was too tired for fun that 
night. She ate a crust of bread and a 
bunch of watercress and curled in the 
sand beside a boulder and slept until 
morning. 

She was not strong enough to build a 
fish weir, but she dug mountain roots and 
threw the suds on pools where the trout 
hung, and when the fish floated to the top 
she went into the water, swimming round 
after them. She made gooseberry and 
hazelnut paste, drying it on a flat rock in 
the sun. She soaked dry manzanita 
berries in potholes in the flat rocks, press- 
ing the fruit down and spooning up the 
mellow sweet cider with a big mussel shell. 
She salted and dried the trout, dug a deep 
hole under the place where she slept, 





(Continued from page 30) 


caching the fish and other food carefully, 
covering the meat with bay leaves, wrap- 
ping it in big colt’s-foot leaves and pack- 
ing the earth over it. 

She stunned young cottontail rabbits 
with her sling and grabbed them before 
they could recover. She made a stlip- 
noose on the end of a long willow wand 
and jerked basking turtles over on their 
backs and scrambled down on the rocks 
after them while they tried to rock into 
the water. 

She watched where birds roosted and 
went about at night with a candle “‘shin- 
ing” them in the chaparral. Their wing- 
tucked heads lifted and went straight into 
her little twirling hand. She was hungry 
and heartless. She had to get food for the 
day and food for that other day. She 
wattled a willow roof over her bed. She 
was sometimes cold at night and gnats 
bit her but she did not use for herself the 
clean blanket and the fresh sheet of mos- 
quito netting folded in that other bundle. 

She kept her hair neat with a brush 
made of soap-root fiber. But she did not 
look the same Linny who had sat at her 
desk at the Mission school with her hair 
bound in a butterfly bow. She was all 
Indian now. Her skin burned black and 
oily. Her shoulders hung forward. Yet 
she had gained a forest grace. The lines 
and curves of her body yielded to the lines 
and curves of the wild canyon. Like an 
animal she could disappear at will without 
moving, and without moving stand out in 
strong contrast. She did this often, not 
because she was afraid of anything or 
wished to summon anyone, but because 
the hiding and signaling game was in her 
blood. 

The things she used to cook with 
dropped out of sight about her. Where 
the white woman’s frying pan and stew 
kettle, fire and all ‘would have been 
plainly seen, Linny’s baking stones, bark 
strings, brushes and twig sieves were only 
the unnoticeable flotsam of the forest. 

She splashed in and out of the water, 
dancing sun and shadow dances on the 
level slabs of granite, slipping face down 
into swirling pools. Her sleek little head 
and round-eyed face coming up furtively 
in the shade of a deep-washed boulder 
looked like an otter. 

Sometimes she felt that she was 
watched. “It’s that puma lion,” she said. 
She had found tracks down the river. She 
had no fear of the brown cougar, for 
among all Indians from Canada to Argen- 
tina there is a strong belief that the puma 
protects man. 

Linny pulled herself out of the water 
and stood on a rock, raising one hand 
high with straight fingers close together. 

“Ho-yah!” she called, looking up the 
mountainside toward where she felt the 
“‘Ho-yah, mahala, Mis’ Puma, 


hed 


eyes to be. 
you take care of me! 

The watcher made a half step forward 
and drew back. 

Linny had thrown herself down on the 
warm rock and was kicking her heels in 
the air and singing in no hushed tones a 
chant to the Spirit of Waters that old 
Susie had taught her. 


DAWN came when the watcher did 

not go down round the bend of the 
little river to spear salmon. Long befo: 
midnight he had crept down the mountain 
near to the willow shelter and sat with 
knees hunched and head hung between 
his bracing elbows and hands. Linn, 
did not hear a twig snap and a falling 
stone rattle, but Bill could hear Linny 
talking and moaning to herself. ‘There was 
nothing that Bill could do. She had food 
and water, he knew. He could only wait. 

When the first rays of sunlight touched 
the wattled roof Bill heard another sound, 
a sputter and a wail that made him jump. 
The cry amazed him. It scared him a 
little. ‘‘Sound all same bob-cat kitten,” 
he grinned nervously. 

The pink mosquito netting added to 
Bill’s awe. Linny had bound the stuff to 
poles and thrown it over the roof, where 
the four straight saplings held it firmly 
and evenly round her pine-needle bed. 

She had been taught a horror of flies. 
Old Susie had told terrible tales of deer- 
flies attacking the new born. Great gray 
wood-flies, bee-flies and blue-bottles 
buzzed about the sand by the river and 
mosquitoes were everywhere. Flies were 
in truth Linny’s greatest danger in that 
wilderness. 

Bill could only see the netting on the 
roof and a part of one side where it hung 
behind a big boulder, but the sunlight 
flamed the pink meshing and a rosy glow 
was cast over the gray rocks. 

For a long time there was no further 
sound in the little nook between the high 
boulders. Bill began to fear many things 
and to think of sending up the smoke 
signal he and old Susie had agreed upon. 

Linny stirred at last. Bill heard a queer 
gasping, laughing cry, half painand halfjoy. 

Linny yas talking again, but not to 
herself. Bill stole quietly away then to 
the river, and though his arm shook and 
excitement boiled in his blood, he shot his 
spear with unerring aim into the gleaming 
side of a great salmon. 


WO days later a little figure crawled 

out of the rocks. Linny did not go 
into the cold water again and always she 
turned a serious eye and a leaning ear 
toward the place of the pink mosquito 
netting. She had bound her body tight 
with a torn-off band of blanket. With 
fine twigs and soft bark wadding she made 
a pad for her head and on the sixth day 
gathered her bundles together. 

She packed a load of cured fish and 
some sour-berriés for Mrs. Parker on each 
side of her sleeping baby and swung all 
to her back, resting the tied ends of the 
pack on the pad circling her forehead. 

Bill got his dried salmon together, 
swung the load round his waist, and keep- 
ing well out of sight, followed Linny down 
the mountain, biding his time. 

In the twilight a stooped form came to 
Mrs. Parker’s back door. Mrs. Parker 
had seen the burdened little figure go by 
the sitting-room window, but she did not 
recognize Linny until she opened the door. 
She took one look into the heavy, plead- 
ing eyes and folded her arms about Linny 
and the fish and the small bundle on 
Linny’s back. 
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The Powers Unseen 


Far below decks, deep down where the giant engines 
thrill and throb,—there lies the ship’s propelling 
power. A mighty hidden force! 


Similarly,—the powers that make for strength and 
sturdiness in a good tire, lie within. Rubber, fabric, 
chemicals, minerals,—these are but the “‘evidence 
of things unseen.’’ 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is a blend of mingled “inner” 
forces, each driving toward a common objective,- 
the sum total of tire strength. Ruggedness com- 
bined with resilience,—sturdiness combined with 


sprightliness. 


For this reason the ‘Royal Cord’ offers resistance 
without dead weightiness,—it gives flexibility with- 
out flimsiness. Built like a modern battleship, —for 
both fight and speed. 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is a good tire by the right ot 
-might,—of creation,—of originality. It is built from 
the inside out to give wear and service,—to resist 
hard usage,—and to save the owner’s money in gas, 
oil and needless depreciation. 


For passenger and light delivery 
cars—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. Also tires for 
motor trucks, cycles and airplanes. 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ 
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Hocus-~ Pocus 


(Continued from page 35) 


“The Professor has gone out,” I said. 

“All right,” they told me; “we'll wait 
for him.” 

Well, I stuck, and they stuck, and no 
Professor. I began to think that perhaps 
he had gotten wise and would not appear 
at all. They didn’t say a word; I didn’t 
say a word; we were about as sociable as 
three strange dogs. 

Suddenly the door opened and the Pro- 
fessor entered the room. Inspiration 
came to me before he had taken the first 
step past the threshold, or uttered one 
compromising word. 

“Do you wish to see Professor Zoroak?” 
I asked politely; ‘because he ain’t in 
now.” 

He bowed; took off his hat; then put it 
on again as if uncertain whether to stay 
or not; and finally: “I guess I could step 
down to the barber shop,” he said strok- 
ing his long whiskers, ‘and be back be- 
fore he gets through with these gentle- 
men.” With that he departed leisurely. 

In the language of the Unseen World, 
‘Barber Shop” means “Close up the 
place.” I had a pretty definite idea that 
the Professor would not wait for me longer 
than the next train out of town. Still I 
couldn’t very well leave now. One of the 
officers solved my problem for me. 

“Young fellow,” he growled, “where is 
the Professor this morning?” 

‘He went down to the bank just before 
you came,” I told him glibly. “First 
National, I think it was.” 

They looked at each other, and with- 
out a word they departed. The bank and 
the hotel were in different parts of town. 
I made the latter in time to overhaul the 
Professor as he was climbing into a hack; 
and within an hour the two of us were 
gazing at the landscape through the win- 
dows of a smoking car. 


‘ 


WAS still shaking from the experience 

and long after we had gotten into the 
great state of Missouri: | continued to 
look over my shoulder. I had found the 
drawback that accompanies a life with- 
out hard work. And it wasn’t the officers 
themselves either, nor the fear of the law, 
so much as it was the nasty feeling that 
I, in common with the rest of the “Wise,” 
lacked something which the fools who 
sweated for their dollars owned. As 
nearly as I can describe it, that some- 
thing was security. If they had to work, 
they were at least domestic animals, 
while I lived in a continual state of looking 
over my shoulder—like a coyote with 
watch dogs all about. It has taken me 
years to figure out that feeling closely 
enough to put it into words; but that 
morning on the train it was there, and 
strong enough to bother me. 

The Professor awakened me from my 
revery. ‘You showed class this morning, 
William,” he said quietly. “It’s plain to 
see you'll be a great medium in your 
time.” 

He told the truth. 
greatest before I was done. 
be many who remember me: Professor 
Kiron, alias Professor Leonard, alias 
Professor Harland. Have you, perchance, 
been mystified by one of these? 


I moved among the 
There must 


I GAVE my first clairvoyant reading in 
a sleepy little Mississippi river town, 
down near the Arkansas line, one hot sum- 
mer afternoon. Some time had passed 
since Professor Zoroak and I had left 
Omaha so unceremoniously, and the un- 
‘sino memories of that close shave had 

een erased by a growing ambition to 
delve into the occult by myself. Th: 
charms of corn-whiskey, lump-sugar and 
mint had lured my master from his mis- 
sion, and this afternoon I had the office 
to myself. I waited impatiently for the 
coming of a client. 

A footstep sounded in the hall; the door 
opened and I looked up from my chair 
into the face of a very large coffee-colored 
lady, whose teeth gleamed in a smile as 
wide as if she had never known a care in 
the world. 

“Wheah’s dis yeah Perfessah-man?” 
she demanded. 

When I told her that I was the one she 
sought, she threw back her head and 
laughed. ‘Go on, chile! yo’ all ain’t no 
claivoyancy. Don’ be foolin’ me.” 

I assured her that I was there to read 
her past, present and future. I tried to 
look as wise and impressive as a seven- 
teen-year-old could. 

“Just be seated and write down three 
questions,” I bade her eagerly. 

She showed all her teeth again. “Ah 
cain’t write a word,” she cried, “‘but ah 
want yo’ all to find out sump’n fo’ me 
right now.” 

“Well,” I said, somewhat disappointed 
because I couldn’t try the switch on her, 
“you take this chair and ask the ques- 
tion; then I'll go into a trance and ask the 
spirits for you.” 

“What is it you want to know now!” 
I asked solemnly when she had finaliy 
settled herself across the table from me. 

She beamed upon me. “Ah wants to 
fin’ out what’s de bes’ way fer me to get 
shet of mah ole man.” 

“You mean your husband?” I ex- 
ciaimed. 

“Ah shore does,” she nodded several 
times, smiling happily. “Ah wants to 
get rid o’ him.” 

She was so blithe about it that I 
thought I must have mistaken her mean- 
ing, and started circling round the 
question from the outside, but she inter- 
rupted me. “Ah don’ keer whether he dies 
or jes nachelly drifs. I gotta get shet o’ 
dat nigger. An’ ah come heah fer to fin’ 
out how ah’m gwine to do it.” 

Well, it didn’t take me long to pull the 
reason out of her then; she was troubled 
with an affinity who was several shades 
lighter than the present incumbrance. 
Eight dollars and sixty cents was all the 
money she had in the world, and she was 
willing to hand it over to anyone who 
would do the job for her. It was quite 
evident that she didn’t care whether the 
spirits used strong arm methods or not. 

“Jes abolish him, das all ah want,” 
she wound up. 

I took care to impress it upon her that 
the task was difficult and the reimburse- 
ment was small, but I said I would enlist 
the aid of the occult powers. I closed my 
eyes and moaned until I felt the table 
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shaking to her tremors, and heard her 
respond as fervently as though she were 
sitting on the mourners’ bench. 

“Go and get a pint of chicken blood,” 

I told her in my deepest voice. “And 
secure twelve hairs from your husband’s 
head. Place theia in the chicken blood 
and take it to the graveyard. When the 
clock begins to strike twelve bury the 
whole thing there. Then wait. In two 
weeks your husband will disappear.” 

I opened my eyes and straightened up. 
She was looking down at the carpet and 
her smile was gone. 

For some moments she continued thus, 
then sighed heavily; and I began to fear 
that I had made a mistake in handling 
her case. During our travels the Pro- 
fessor had dealt a good deal with the 
colored population and I had picked up 
this idea from scraps of what I had heard 
him telling dusky clients at different 
times. Perhaps, I reasoned, I had gone 
too strong. 

Presently she arose and laid the eight 
dollars and sixty cents down on the table. 

“*Tain’t no trick at all fo’ to get dat 
chicken blood,” she said slowly. “An’ 
secu’in’ dem haiahs would sutt’nly be a 
real pleasah fo’ me. But, fo’ de Lo’d’s 
sakes, cain’t yo’all think o’ some pleas- 
antah place fo’ to bury it in?” 

I shook my head. “It is the only way,” 
I assured her solemnly. 

“Ah suppos ah mus’ do it,” I heard her 
saying as she departed. “But one thing 
shuah; when ah gets shet of dis one, he 
suttinly am de latest husban’ ah’se ever 
goin’ to cumulate!” 


OW it is peculiar the way things can 

happen sometimes inthisworld. That 
same week, within a night or two, in fact, 
a magazine solicitor approz iched me in 
the dingy office of the town’s only hotel. 
He was representing a Western publica- 
tion which was gathered to its fathers a 
few years later. As an inducement, this 
magazine was giving with each seven and 
a half dollar subscription the deed to a lot 
out in California. Well, I didn’t want 
any Pacific Coast property—that was the 
way I looked at it then; and I had man- 
aged to pick up a pretty cool business 
manner of my own during my brief ex- 
perience, so the agent retired without 
landing me 

A few days later my colored woman 
appeared in the office again, and when 
Professor Zoroak received her, she de- 
manded me. I expected trouble, of course, 
but judge my surprise when she began to 
plead with me to undo the work of that 
chicken-blood charm. 

“Ah wants mah ol’ man to stay,” she 
told me tearfully. “Ah jes cain’t lose 
him now.” 

It occurred to me that there must be 
some material reason for this sudden 
change of heart; you see in spite of my 
youth I was somewhat of a cynic. So [| 
started a_ gingerly cross-examination 
which brought out the fact that her hus- 
band had struck it rich. He had, it seems, 
invested his scanty savings some time 
before in a small lot out at the edge of 
town. And now one of the county’s fore- 
most citizens had determined to build on 
the adjoining property, as a result of 

which, the once-despised husband was 
selling out his land at an enormous profit. 

“An’ so,” she wound up, “ah jus’ 
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Valspar—the water-proof varnish! 


You may think that this famous Valspar test is too severe, too un- 


usual for you to be concerned about. 


proved time and time again. 


But it is not, as experience has 


For furniture, floors and woodwork are bound to have water and 


various liquids spilled upon them. 


Windows will be left open and the rain beat in, pipes will leak, 
umbrellas will drip, and other accidents sometimes happen. 


Surely it would be a relief to know that your floors, woodwork and 


furniture could stand all these tests. 


There is one sure way to prevent all varnish worry. 


A lways use 


Valspar, the absolutely water-proof varnish that never turns white. 


Valsparred surfaces are not only immune to injury by water, they 


are absolutely spot-proof as well. 


For instance, spilled coffee, tea, 


milk, fruit juices, alcohol, vinegar, ammonia, and so on, never spot 


or mar Valspar. 
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For your front door or porch 
—Sun, rain, or snow won’ t spoil it. 

For your front hal]—Wet 
feet and dripping umbrellas won’t 
harm it at all. 
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—You can wash it freely with 
soap and hot water and sterilize 
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prepared. 

For the nursery—-You can 
keep baby’s room——even the floor— 
clean and sanitary. 
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it looking new, and makes it wear 

longer. It is spot-proof as well 

as heat-proof and water-proof and 

it does not scratch white. : 
For your bathroom—Gives a 

water-proof surface that can easily 

be kept clean and sanitary. 
For all your floors—Y 


wash them freely and you’]] never 
need to wax or polish them. 
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nachally gotta hang onto dat nigger fo’ 
mahself.” 

Well, I fixed that up for her, and I was 
so busy thinking of other things which 
her talk had suggested, that I almost for- 
got to charge her for the wrestling I had 
to ‘do with the spirits whom she had 
invoked. 

As soon as she vanished from the room, 
I seized my hat and did a hot-foot to the 
hotel. 

“Where’s that magazine solicitor?” | 
asked. 

‘Left town this morning,” the clerk in- 
formed me. “‘He’s gone to New Madrid.” 

I wasted no time bewailing my hard 
luck, but followed the next day and, over- 
hauling the solicitor in the neighboring 
village, startled him out of his seven 
senses by taking twenty subscriptions for 
his magazine. I suppose he still looks on 
that incident as one of the unsolvable 
mysteries of his life. 


_ I got back to the office I ex- 
plained to the Professor. He heard 
me through, then clasped both my hands 
in his. “William,” said he tearfully, “I 
knew it was an auspicious power that led 
your steps to my door. ‘This is the big- 
gest thing yet. There’s a mint in it.’ 

There was, or thereabouts. You see, 
henceforth when one of us landed a covet- 
ous negro with a good-sized roll, we sim- 
ply needed to go into a trance and see a 
vision of a lot out there in California, 
next door to which a rich white man was 
about to build. After which the other 
member of the firm would sell the lot in 
question to the colored gentleman. We 
kept it up for three years. 

During those three years while we 
drifted back and forth through the South, 
we found our colored brethren easy game. 
While the great majority of them were 
too poor to ever dream of investing in 
stocks or real estate, these small fry could 
always be relied on to separate them- 
selves from their last cent for lucky 
charms. We laid in a stock of poker chips 
and olive seeds which we sewed up in 
chamois skin and sold for anywhere from 
fifty cents to five dollars apiece. For 
more prosperous customers, whose _ail- 
ments of course were diagnosed as graver, 
we had a large number of those Chinese 
coins which have holes through their 
centers and with which the South was not 
at that time familiar. I have known a 
brass “cash” bring as high as fifty 
dollars, and that came from a,white man, 
too. 

All this was bringing in good money, 
and I was learning more of the great 
science of Human Nature every day— 
the science which I still contend is at the 
bottom of all business success, be that 
business legitimate or otherwise. I grew 
up so wise that I was able to appraise the 
average man at first sight; able to pick 
the line of bunk which he liked best; able 
to squirm out of a nasty situation the 
moment it materialized. If I do say it 
myself, | was pretty broad between the 
eyes. And having now perfected myself 
in the petty-larceny stuff which we were 
putting over, I was itching for something 
bigger. I used to tell the Professor my 
longings, and he readily agreed with me 
that it was high time that so talented a 
pair as we should embark in more pre- 
tentious lines. With that end in view, he 
began putting by a portion of his profits, 
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and as | had been doing the same thing 
for quite a while, we were accumulating 
a pretty fair sized roll when Opportunity 
came our way in the shape of a lawyer 
with money in the bank. 

I saw him in the reception room and 
knew at once it was a case of playing for 
big stakes. A man somewhere in his 
forties, with a face at once intelligent and 
ingenuous, he was well dressed in the good 
old-fashioned Southern style, including 
the long Prince Albert coat and wide- 
rimmed soft black hat. As I ushered him 
into the reading-room he said that he had 
come to see Professor Zoroak. <A friend, 
for whom my hoary-haired partner had 
made some true prophecies, had recom- 
mended us to him, and he was anxious to 
try our occult power and see whether 
there was anything in it. 

I got all this before he had taken a 
chair, and you may believe that I didn’t 
try any nonsense on him, but used all my 
ability to give him a reading which was 
contrived with the sole view of making a 
good impression. I had become very 
proficient by this time, and one of the 
questions which I read down in my lap 
when I went into the trance, concerned 
the possibility of his having any ten- 
dencies toward clairvoyant power. It is 
remarkable, the number of well educated 
men and women who are willing to be- 
lieve that they are gifted in this manner. 

After re pe ating the question to his vast 
surprise, “You have,” I told him, ‘‘a 
psychic personality which is unusually 
strong; but just how adaptable to training 
I cannot say. That needs one whose 
gifts have been more highly developed 
than mine. Professor Zoroak can un- 
doubtedly bring out those dormant traits 
to their fullest, for it was he who made me 
what I am.” 

With which information he departed, 
and when the Professor returned I re- 
counted the incident to him. He scented 
a good haul and at once began prepara- 
tions for his client’s reception. First he 
took an ordinary writing t of 
those with perforations at the top of the 
sheets—and covered the second sheet of 
this with a thin coating of parafin. He 
sent me down town for a small compass 
and magnet; and when I brought them 
back he carefully concealed the latter in 
the sleeve of his coat. 





HE next day the lawyer called again 

and Professor Zoroak received him in 
person. I was not in evidence, but I saw 
the reading from a closet in the same room. 

“Write any questions you wish an- 
swered.” The Professor handed over the 
prepared tablet as he spoke. “Now tear 
off the leaf, fold it up and place it in your 
pocket, or destroy it if you wish. I only 
ask that you have concentrated on the 
words as you set them down.” 

The lawyer complied and the Professor 
tossed the tablet with apparent careless- 
ness over to the side of the table, where 
it landed, as he had intended, behind a 
pile of big books. 

I won’t go on to recite the Professor’s 
conversation now; but it was a work of 
art, that talk, and from start to finish the 
speaker was gazing into his client’ s eyes. 
It always gives a nice impression, you 
know, to look a man in the eye. Also, it 
holds his gaze riveted on yours. The 
lawyer must have begun to like the Pro- 
fessor right then; he couldn’t help it any 


more than he could see the Professor’s 
right hand behind that stack of books 
sprinkling finely powdered graphite 
the parathned sheet, then shaking oi! 
that graphite dust, and finally tilting u 
the tablet so that the questions, whi 
now stood out in bold black letters whe: 
a blank sheet had been before, were easier 
to read. 


OSITIVE that no mortal eyes save his 
own had seen these queries, the visitor 
sat dumbfounded, while they were re- 
peated to him by this kind-faced old man 

“T will now make a test of your psychic 
aura,” the Professor announced; and _ he 
stalled round with his hands on the law- 
yer’s forehead and his eyes closed; and 
when he had handed out a lot of bunk like 
that he gave his diagnosis as solemnly as 
a doctor in a case of appendicitis with a 
fat operation in sight. 

“There is much latent psychic strength 
in you. Under the ministrations of a 
strong mystic it could be developed until 
you attained ability to give readings 
yourself.” He went on to say that with a 
man whose material education had been 
so well developed along special lines, 
clairvoyant power would prove a valuable 
asset; and concluded with the statement 
that he himself was the boy to do the 
developing. 

“But,” the lawyer protested, ‘“‘you 

can’t expect me to believe such state- 
ments without proof.” Of course not. 
And the Professor would allow himself to 
be tested. He pointed to the compass 
which I had bought the day before, and 
told this visitor to pass his hands over it. 
Naturally nothing happened; but when 
the Professor did the same thing, the 
needle spun round and round. That did 
the business. The lawyer got right down 
to cases on the subject of his clairvoyant 
education. 

“T will develop you,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “if you desire. But it will be no 
light task. It will demand practically all 
of my time; and it will tax my energies. 
Not only that, but I will have to call other 
mystics to my assistance, to take charge 
of them and to direct the full battery of 
their master minds upon your dormant 
clairvoyant powers. It is a heavy task 
but I feel that the result will be creditable. 
I’m getting on in years now and I have 
reached the point where the development 
of a case like this diminishes my own 
power to a certain extent; but I do not 
wish that great power to pass from this 
earth when I am laid away to sleep the 
sleep that knows no waking.” His voice 
sounded very gentle now. 

“Tt is,” he went on, “my mission to do 
good on earth, and for years I have been 
looking for someone whom I can trust to 
carry on this work of mine honestly, with 
a view of helping his fellow men. Many 
have sought my help who were willing 
to pay the price, but none of them have 
measured up to my ideal. I have found 
that ideal in you; I have seen locked up 
in your soul just those latent powers for 
which I have been looking. And I am 
going to make a great sacrifice in order 
to release them now. The customary fee 
for such a course of psychic instruction is 
ten thousand dollars, but I am going to 
take less than half that amount. Four 
thousand dollars will nearly pay the other 
mystics whose aid I am going to enlist, 
and it shall be the fee.”” 
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More Sisendiih witase Gisentiih ienandie 


RUTE-STRENGTH is first among reasons for the longer life 
and greater mileage of Ajax Tires. 


The scientific principle which builds stamina into these tires is 
the same to which the engineer turns when seeking maximum 
strength. Ajax “Shoulders of Strength,” bracing both sides of the 
Ajax Tires, are identical in principle with those massive shoul- 
ders of steel that resist the steam hammer’s blows. 


AJAX ROAD KING 


MORE TREAD ON THE ROAD 


percentage of all Ajax tires manu- 


** Shoulders of Strength” give Ajax 
factured, is chosen each year by 


Tires more strength where road 


strain is most severe. They are but- 
tresses of rubber. They build in 
the ability to resist pounding road 
blows. 


Note the Ajax Road King, shown 
in the picture. See how its “Shoul- 
ders of Strength” buttress the 
tread. Records show that Ajax Tires 


are 97% Owner’s Choice. This big 


individual car owners to replace 
other tires with which their cars 
originally were equipped. This is 
an overwhelming user endorse- 
ment of Ajax Tires. 

Your nearest Ajax Tire Supply De- 
pot is headquarters for Ajax Tires, 
Ajax Tubes end fer Ajax H.Q. Tire 


Accessories. 





Ajax Tires are Guaranteed in Writing 5000 Miles. 
AJAX RUBBER CO. Inc, NEW YORK 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 
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The Veil 
Charming Women Prefer 
“Just Slip It On!” 


All over the country women 

famous for their charm are wear- 

ing the wonderful ems 

Veil. They appreciate its special feature 

the slender silk elastic drawn through the 

edge, which does away with the annoyance 

of knotting and pinning. You will find the 

Bots the most comfortable Veil 

you have ever worn. 

Another thing that makes the jJome 

the favorite among charming women -soci- 

ety women—women of the stage and screen 
is the fact that it comes from France. 


693 VEIL 


IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 


“Just Slip it on!” 


Ingenious French designers have evolved the hundreds 
of fascinating patterns —-deft French fingers have fash- 
ioned them, in beautiful chenille and silk embroidery. 

Do not confuse JJon@73 Veils with Horn@?J Human 
Hair Nets. Each is sold in its individual envelope 
and guaranteed. 

You can buy the /Jornz7J at the Notion and Veil- 
ing counters of the better shops. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send us his name and 25c for the Veil 
pictured above—Pat. No. 113. 


THE Jorn }3 CO.., Inc. 
New York City 


SS 
_ oF 


215 Fourth Ave. 


Also Importers of Ponate}3 Human Hair Nets 
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Singularly the lawyer had just that 
balance in the bank! 

Well, he fell for the talk. Not at first; 
there were other visits and consultations; 
but they were all to the same effect as the 
one which I have recounted; and in the 
end he came through. 

There wasn’t any likelihood of his 
raising a ““Kamden,” for to acknowledge 
that he had been thus victimized would 
make him the laughing stock of the whole 
community; but nevertheless we decided 
to move. We had this town pretty well 
cleaned up and we possessed enough of a 
bank roll to embark on a more pretentious 
scale. We packed our grips and faded 
away, to reappear in a large city in a sec- 
tion of the Middle West where bumper 
crops and boom times made it clear to us 





that messages from the spirit world ought 
to command a high tariff, C. O. D. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 





No lode All 


(Continued from page 44) 


finally withdrew my objections and my 
partner came into the business. Eight 
months later, while I was in Montana 
looking at some land, he sold the store, 
used a power of attorney I had given him 
to mortgage all our common property 
and mine in addition, drew all our money 


| from the bank, and disappeared. When I 


came home I was a bankrupt. 

“You might suppose that that was bad 
luck, but it wasn’t. It was a result of the 
same thing that has made me a failure, 
and I’m going to tell you in a minute what 
that was and how I came to discover it. 
I simply went to pieces after that defal- 
cation. My health broke, my wife be- 
came sick, my boy ran away, my daughter 
was compelled to leave school and go to 
work—I was ruined in every way. I 
went back to my old town and took a job, 
but everything was against me. I was 
almost forty years old now and in poor 
health. I had imagination and push 
enough still left to see lots of opportuni- 
ties for a new start, but I had no courage 
at all. I drifted from one job to another 

—ending with a position as clerk for the 
man who bought my first grocery busi- 
ness, and who, by the way, had flourished 
and prospered. 

“That reminds me to say that I had 
another valuable asset all my life that 
would have helped me greatly if I hadn’t 


| lacked the one vital thing. The asset I 





had was my ability to pick promising 
men and to make them work well and to 
give them a good start in life. Every 
clerk I ever had was a good clerk, most 
of them succeeded in life—several of them 
became wealthy merchants. There was 
one more thing I had—yet none of those 
things served to offset the one big lack. 
The worst of it was that I never knew, 
myself, what that lack of mine was—until 
too late. And here is the rest of the story. 

“The health of my wife ‘and myself be- 
came so bad that we finally had to go to 
California to save our lives. We arrived 
in Los Angeles with eight dollars and 
some silver change. I walked the streets 
looking for work, but had the greatest 
difficulty in getting anything at all. For 
ten vears I have been there, just grubbing 
out enough to keep us alive. I couldn’t 
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Ole -Aero-EIGHT 


ADVANCED CREATIONS IN MOTOR CARS 
FEATURES NOWHERE ELSE OBTAINABLE 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
Creators af C/Advanced Motor Cars 
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“and then Mother trundled in the tea 

wagon with the percolator bubbling —— in 

a jiffy the toast was ready ” 
“We had a perfectly delightful day helping Mary with the trousseau 
and, listen, I just sewed miles and miles with that adorable Edison 
Electric. You know the re is a little motor that runs it —— all you do 
is put the work in and 


Yes, this busy household scene is typical of the way in which 
the womanhood of America is applying its war-acquired ideas 
to the more economic administration of its household problems. 


ensral Efectnic 
Wupe 


No one factor is contributing more to systematic and economical home keeping than elec- 
trical appliances such as here pictured. ' 


And the controlling factor is, that at every lamp socket in the home a willing servant 1s 
waiting to do your bidding—just look at the picture. 
Mother is pouring from our 7-cup paneled pot. Had she joined the girls and forgotten it the automatic 


safety device would have prevented any damage _ Price $13 75. Other pots from $10.00 up. Coffee urns from 
$20.00 up, including a magnificent |2-cup serving urn in silver at $95.00 


——And the toast that Mother made, piping hot and crispy brown. Price of the beautiful toaster shown is 
$7.00; another style, $6.00 


The iron can be used at any lamp socket. Ready instantly; no walking, no heat in the room and the 
PEE Yes d stand makes lifting unnecessary. The 6-pound iron shown above is $6.50; 3-pound, shown below, 
$5.50; traveller's set—iron, curling tongs and heater in creton bag, $7.00. 


And so all over the house there are almost countless ways in which our appliances will 
add to the comfort of the family life. See your dealer or the Lighting Company and ask them 
to demonstrate “‘General Electric Type’ appliances. 


G-E DIVISION 


Edison Electric Appliance Company, Inc. 
CHICAGO 
New York Ontario, Calif. Atlanta 


Manufacturers of the four well-known lines of 
electrical household appliances 


Hotpoint General Electric Type Edison Hughes 


Electric cooking is scientific. Our Electric Range in- 
sures perfectly cooked food produced under ideal con- 
ditions no smoke, soot, ashes or dirt of any kind 

no fuel troubles no heat to make the room unbearable. 
The range here shown will do all the ry for a large 
family more satisfactorily than any other fuel. If inter- | 
ested you should see your Lighting Company Manager 
and get his suggestions. 
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“s HERE you have it! After all those 
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| 
get ahead—it finally developed that I | 
couldn’t even hold a job very long. The | 
last place I had was a good one—I was iu 
charge of the drivers and teams for a big 
store’s delivery department. The wages 
were good, the work light, and the respon- 
sibility enough to keep my shoulders back. 
For a while | had dreams of making a new 
start, even at the age of fifty. 

“T noticed, soon, that the other big 
firms were all selling their horses and 
wagons and buying automobiles. I didn’t 
know automobiles and I did know horses 
pretty well, but I thought I had better 
get in step with the times, so I went to a 
night school and learned the automobile 
thoroughly. When I was prepared I 
went to the head of the firm and asked 
him for an interview. He gave me a few 
minutes, and I outlined my plan for get- 
ting automobile delivery trucks at once. 

“‘What will it cost us?’ he asked 
sharply. 

“T told him what I had estimated. 

“*You are crazy!’ he said, crossly. 
‘Even with the war on there is no price 
for the sort of horses we have—and our 
wagons would be scrapped. We would 
be throwing away a twenty thousand 
dollar investment and taking on a big 
risk. When you have a scheme with some 


sense in it, come back and talk. But 
don’t bother me with foolishness.’ 
“T apologized and left. Three days 


later the owner sent for me. 

“We are going to have to dispense 
with your services,’ he said, bluntly. 

“TI was stunned. ‘What have I done?’ 
I asked. ‘What is the reason?’ 

“ *T’ll tell you,’ he said. ‘You’re a busi- 
ness coward! I’ve been watching you 
ever since you’ve been here. At first I 
thought you tad a lot of promise, even 
for a man of your age. I wanted you to 
get ahead. But you haven’t. From your 
first day here you have done absolutely 
nothing without consulting a superior or 
someone outside your own department. 
The other day when you came to talk 
motor trucks to me I began to have hopes 
of you again, but you fell down. The first 
word I said discouraged you. Asa matter 
of fact we have been thinking about that 
subject for a year—if you had shot your 
facts at me with any confidence you 
would have made a hit and gone over 
with the plan. Nowadays, my friend, 
business depends on every man in it us- 
ing imagination and backing it with 
action. You are one of the thousands of 
men in the world today who lack only 
one thing to make them successful—you 
are afraid of your own capacity and judg- 
ment. And we can’t use that sort of a 
man in our business.’ 





years I knew the reason formy failure. 
I knew it as soon as that man spoke—he 
was a keen critic and a successful man, 
and he was right. I lost my first sweet- 
heart because I didn’t think she could 
care for me. I failed with my first partner 








in the grocery business because I thought 
he had more experience than I and ought 
to know more. I didn’t have the courage 
to gamble on sales in the business when I 
took it over. I let those merchants bully 
me into delivering their goods for them— 
they took advantage of me and they must 
have chuckled to think how easy I was! 





In a thousand ways and on ten thousand 










































































There’s nothing 
just like Keds 


Every year Keds bring hot-weather 
comfort. They’re so light and restful, 
so stylish, so serviceable. 


Indoors and outdoors, business or 
pleasure, these canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are always good form. Many 
styles enable you to choose just what 
you want for every occasion. 


You can rely on Keds. They’re 
quality shoes for men and women, 
boys and girls. Millions wear them. 


Go to any good shoe store and treat 
your feet to a pairof Keds. Youshould 
be able to obtain the exact style you 


prefer. Ask for Keds. Look for the 


name “Keds” stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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occasions I had failed to back my own 
judgment with action—and that is what 
cost me my business in the West, where 
friends and the man himself talked me 
into taking a crook for partner. I was 
afraid of myself, I was always hesitating; 
I debated and fiddled round; I listened 
to advice; I blew hot and cold on every 
proposition that came up—and I failed. 
Even to the very last, you see, I wasn’t 
able to keep up my courage when some- 
one else pooh-poohed my ideas. I had 
been certain and sure about the money 
value of automobile deliveries—until my 


of the murders of Staunton, 

the foreman, Johnson, time- 

keeper, and Big Swede Yan- 

sen. Every other man of 

them carried a shimmering double-bitted 
axe on his shoulder; five had rifles. 

A sudden agitation swept over the 
massed strikers before the cook-house. 
Some stooped to grub for missiles in the 
sawdust; knives were opened and palme d. 
Then the baying wolf-pack challenge 
from the far greater numbers of the 
strikers, but not a man among them took 
a step toward the high bank where the 
crew from Number Two nursed bright 
bladed axes in crooked arms. 

Doc Bowers stepped into 
ground between the two forces. 

“Boys,” he addressed the Number 
‘Two men, “if you'll stay right where you 
are there won’t be any trouble. When | 
want any of your men to testify, I'll call 
him down here and see that he’s pro- 
tected.” 

“You’re dead whistlin’ there ain’t 
goin’ be no trouble here, Doc,” a big fel- 
low with a rifle snuggled in his arm called 
down from the vantage ground. ‘‘Least- 
wise not until them I. A. W. hounds 
start somethin’. Then there’s goin’ to be 
a execution.” 

The fifty from Number Two seated 
themselves along the edge of the pitc h-off 
bank, only their riflemen standing in the 
alert pose of hunters, looking down upon 
the mass of the strikers on the flat per- 
haps thirty feet below. Asfor the I. A.W’s, 
the glint of sunlight on rifle barrel and 
axe head somehow tempered the initial 
impulse toward a clash. The mob was 
willing to cloak its lack of stomach for a 
fight under the guise of forebearance in 
deference to Doc Bowers and his legal 
duties. So under armed truce began the 
inquiry into the Humbert Mills’ murders. 


neutral 


HE cook-house interior was a strange 

housing for justice. Unpainted pine 
roofed and walled the long room; through 
west-fronting windows reddening lights 
of sunset played upon ranks of catsup 
bottles and dingy casters down the lengths 
of two long tables flanked by benches; 
odorous ghosts of ten thousand breakfast 
flapjacks lived with the hornets who 
buzzed busily in and out of cracks in the 
shingles. Doc Bowers directed two 
benches to be moved to a cleared space at 
the far end of the room, where the Chinese 
cooks had established a smaller table to 
hold their trays. Here he sat, back to 
double windows and the chosen jurors 
like schoolboys on the benches before 
him. He drew a notebook from his 
breast pocket and laid it, with a pencil, 
on the table under his elbows. 
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employer asked me a curt question and 
began to scold—to test me. Yes, I failed 
—and in the end I knew why!” 


HE tired man sighed and tossed my 
magazine aside. Although he seemed 
to feel no pity for himself, [ was deeply 
sorry for him. He had had a chance, a 
start, and success, and he had lost them 
all because of his one lack! And the pity 
of it to me was that it was his last em- 
ployer, instead of his first, who discov- 
ered the trouble! 
He moved in his seat, preparing to rise. 


S Sling of David ; 


‘Continued from page 24) 


deliberate in these 


Bowers was very 
The ten 


preparations, very methodical. 


strikers, Cornish Charley sitting at the 
extreme right of the line, followed his 


every move with meticulous attention as 
if their new dignity required such punc- 


tilio. The doctor called for the names of 
each in turn, writing them down as 
given. 


” he repeated the name 
Number Nine—he 
and foreign cast. 


“Janak Szabo, 
announced by Juror 
of the furtive eyes 
“What nationality?” 

“Hungarian,” answered Number Nine, 
caught by surprise into unguarded reply. 

“Registered enemy alien?” Bowers’ 
eyes were not lifted from his poised pencil. 


The other hesitated. Bowers repeated 
the question. 

“Yes—in Chicago,” came a grudging 
answer. ‘‘My card, he’s stolen in Omaha. 


I say to you I am foreign man. For this 
biziness | am nod bermit.” The fellow 
once more gave signs of boiling over tem- 
peramentally. Doc Bowers busily wrote. 

“I. A. W.?”) He popped the question 
suddenly into the stream of objections. 

“Jah,” Number Nine shot back on the 
instant. Then he began to hedge with a 
gust of his mother tongue, so rapid and 
explosive the murmured objurgations of 
fellow jurymen were drowned. 

“‘T did not understand when I say yes,” 
the flustered Szabo tried to retrieve him- 
self. “I. A. W.—No—no; I’m not he.” 

“You did not say ‘Yes’; you said ‘Jah’.”’ 
The Coroner looked over at Number Nine 
and gave him a thin-lipped smile. ‘Jah’ 
means what—in Hungarian?” 

Szabo glowered back in sulky silence. 
Bowers passed on and took the name of 
Number Ten, the red-whiskered one. 


“Mike Terry, Fenian,” said he with a 
Mike Terry, I 

provocative leer. “An’ if I speak Clan- 

na-gael, set me right.” Him Bowers 


rewarded with another tight smile. 

He swore the jury and called the first 
witness—a tall, gangling boy from Num 
ber Two camp who'd found Staunton, the 
foreman, with his skull cloven. The 
youth was manifestly reluctant to testify. 
The Donner doctor, who had placed the 
witness stand—an upended tomato crate 

where he could have a good side view of 
~ testimony givers’ faces, covertly 

atched the play of the lad’s features. 
Toe he caught a glance hastily averted 
from the simian eyes of Juror Szabo. 

The boy knew nothing, had seen noth- 


ine; just found Bill Staunton lying in the 


“T hope I haven’t tired you out,” he 
said, deprecatingly. “But your idea 
about luck in business set me going. You 


see what luck did for me—and still | 
failed. And that is why I said that it isn’t 
good or bad fortune that counts; it isn’t 
a matter of chance: it’s what a man has 
in him. And I think that is what Mr. 
Doheny meant when he said that there 
was no such thing as luck in the oil 
business.” 

There is, if you can apply it, an emi- 
nently timely and valuable lesson in the 
new school of How Not To Do It! 


brake ferns with his brains all 
- er everywhere—that was 


Niclas of the jury’ — 
Bowers unexpectedly turned to Cornish 
Charley when the witness’ last answer had 
died in his throat—‘‘as foreman you're 
permitted to ask the witnesses any ques- 
tions you please. Do you want to know 
anything more from this boy?” 

Cornish Charley was momentarily 
flustered at the bestowal of this unex- 
pected dignity. Then his egotism rushed 
in to seize opportunity. He arose pon- 
derously in his place, cleared his throat 
with a noisy clatter, leveled a stubbed 
forefinger at the witness and rumbled: 

“Lad, look thee careful at all here. 
Look thee most particular careful at me. 
He waited portentously. ow can 
thee say any man_ here bashed Bill 
Staunton on th’ nuttick like thee says?” 

“No, sir!’ The piped negative was 
reedy with fear. 

“That’s the importantest question I got 
to ask, Crowner,” said Foreman Charley, 
and he sat down. 

The next witness, summoned from the 
pitch-off where riflemen from Number 
Two paced sentry-go, established the 
death of young Johnson, the timekeeper. 
Witness had met ane coming over 
the trail from Number Two and a minute 
after passing him had heard a shot. He 
had run back along the trail and found 
Johnson lying on his face, a bullet hole 
through his back. 

“Was he dead?” Bowers asked. 

“Just about,” the swamper on the 
tomato crate answered solemnly. “I 
could hardly hear what he said.” 


STIRRING and scuffing of feet along 

the bench line where sat the ten. 
Under lowered lids Doc Bowers saw heads 
turned questioningly, heavy fists grip 
knees in anticipation | of revelation. 

“What did he say?” he questioned. 

“He says, ‘Dutch’—just that. But he 
like to say something more only he died.” 

“Would you guess from watching his 
lips he was going to say ‘Dutchman’:” 
Bowers asked. 

“Looked like that to me,” 
assented. 

“Mr. Foreman, have you any questions 
to ask the witness?” The doctor’s suave 
smile played upon Cornish Charley once 
more. That slow ox of a man stumbled 
to his feet, shot a wild glance down the 
row of his fellows, then blurted out: 

“Crowner, th’ man lies like a trivet. I 
want naught of him.” 


the witness 


“Very well, you mav go,” Bowers 
directed the witness. His easv yielding 


to the Cornishman came as 2 surprise to 
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| ie MEN AND WOMEN all over America are buying 


[THERE IS A NEW CLASS OF MOTORISTS today—keen, 


alert, practical men and women who put. their automobile tires with the same good sense and sound judgment that 

notor Cars to very practicé ise se ng : . . : " : ¥ 

motor cars to very practical use in securing for they use in the selection of any other article of practical use. 

them the good things of life—in securing better / 

values in the thing y use. ons . ; ; we os F ; 
Pe in the things Chey mm THE TREMENDOUS GROWTH in Fisk business is in direct proportion 


to the increasing number of discriminating motorists and the grow- 
ing tendency to buy tires on a more critical basis, 

Fisk Corp Tires are big, sturdy tires that retain their thorough- 
bred appearance. They are remarkably resilient, smooth-riding 
and economical of gasoline. 


As AN ENLIGHTENED MOTORIST you want to get tires that you 
can feel sure of—that give you surplus mileage, riding ease and 





real tire economy. 


Fisk Cords made with Ribbed and Fisk Non-Skid Treads Next time—BUY FISK. 
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Ihe Fetal lecture of Baby's Skin 


An apple-tree in Spring glimmers with pink and white petals that 
fall in rosy showers or sway in clouds of bloom. There is nothing of 
fresher, more innocent beauty in the world, except — 


Yes, a Baby! That tree might be the Tree of Life. Babies are like 
those blossoms. Or think of a rose-garden in the summertime. The tiny 
hands and feet of a baby are like those silken-soft uncrumpling petals. 


But, after all, a Baby is not a fairy, but an intensely sensitive little 
human organism that demands constant care and protection, needs 
plenty of healthful sleep, and is subject to tortures of physical irritation 
during its first years. 

Also, there is nothing more helpless innature. Even flowers are adapted 
to their environment and can protect themselves from the elements. 


The first dictate of common-sense to the mother is care of that deli- 
cate, flower-sott baby skin by using constantly a safe talcum powder. 
The rest of the family may take a fancy to baby’s talcum. They usually 
do. But make them buy their own MENNEN’S. And remember that 
MENNEN'S is the powder you want for Baby. It was the original 
Borated Talcum and there is nothing just like it for skin-comfort. 


MENASN 


TALCUM POWDERS 


Vith the original borated formula—include 
Borated Violet 
Flesh Tint Cream Tint 
Talcum for Men 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, fV.J. US.4. 


RADE © ware 





Sales Agent in Canada:— 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 
Tor nto, Ont. 





Laboratories: Newark, N. J., Montreal, Quebec. 


























the jury men; equally a surprise was Doc 
Bowers’ treatment of the succeeding wit- 
ness, whom he turned over to Foreman 
Charley’s exclusive questioning. This 
complaisance and unexpected , iio 
of judicial prerogative clinched the con- 
viction on the jurors’ part that the Cor- 
oner from Donner was willing to keep 
hands off in the matter of the three mur- 
ders at Humbert Mills and would be 
content with the mere motions of justice. 
Many mountain officials were ‘‘wise,” 
after this manner. As for Cornish 
Charley, his elevation to the inquisitorial 
seat raised in him a great pride and the 
last vestige of uncanny fear the doctor 
had inspired was swept away. 

“So thee says thee saw th’ Big Swede 
go down to th’ log, pond with a hook at 
nine o’ th’ morn?” The foreman was 
mouthing his questions with delicious 
relish. A lanky bull darkey man who was 
on the witness box sat with head thrust 
forward and weasel eyes boring trucu- 
lently into the gross features of the ques- 


tioner. “Was any man there at th log 
pond besides thy snivelin’ self an’ th’ 
Swede?” 


“Two others, if you want to know,” 
the bull darkey man answered in a dan- 
gerous monotone. 

“Hah! Two others,” Cornish Charley 
mocked. ‘A’ course thee knows these 
two others. Thee could identify them.” 

“T could.’ 

“Tell th’ Crowner an’ me, then, who 
was these two.” The Cornishman con- 
sidered himself magnificent in his scorn. 

“That Dutchman with whiskers—” 
The witness leaned forward and shot an 
accusing finger at Juror Szabo—“‘And 
you, you big stiff!” 

Phee lies, damn thee to hell!’ Cor- 
nish Charley leaped for the witness, 
maul-like fists doubled for smiting. 
Szabo, also on his feet, was shrieking 
something in a foreign tongue. With a 
quick leap Doc Bowers had placed him- 
self in front of the bull darkey man. 

“This is a court-room,” he sternly com- 
manded. 

“Mr. Foreman, take your seat. Juror 
Szabo, sit down. Now, witness, you do 
not mean to say you saw these two mem- 
bers of the jury drown the Big Swede?” 

“T didn’t see ’em push him under; but 
I seen ’em in a hot argyment with Yansen 
and when I heard Yansen was found 
drowned, of course | knew—” 

“We do not want to know what you 
supposed or thought,” Bowers cut him 
short. ‘You may go.” 

The bull darkey man went out mum- 
bling. Cornish Charley, visibly relieved, 
erinned at the doctor. 

“Us don’t want no bandyin’ bout o’ 
murder talk like that in a Crowner’s jury, 
Crowner. Thee knows thy business to 
send th’ man packin’.” 


UT the incident plagued the foreman 

mightily despite its seeming dismissal 
as irrelevant by the Coroner. Cornish 
Charley turned in his seat and poured 
into sympathetic ears his opinion of the 
bull darkey man’s antecedents and gen- 
eral reputation for lawlessness and de- 
pravity. Dr. Bowers was busying him- 
self lighting three bracket lamps fixed on 
the walls, for the quick da-k of the moun- 
tains was treading out the last embers in 
the west. A knock sounded at the door. 
Bowers stepped to it and out into the 
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dusk for a minute; the murmu_ of his 
conversation with someone there came 
faintly to the group of jurors. When he 
re-entered the cook-house and closed the 
door behind him he carried und r his arm 
a small box of polished wood. He strode 
over to his table and set the box lightly 
down thereon. 

“Wish I’d had this before we let that 
last witness go, boys.” He spoke with a 
brisk professional air, thumbing a catch 
on the fore-end of the polished box the 
while. “I sent back to Donner for this 
neat little instrument here; it’s just come 
out by auto. Told the boy out there to 
summon the bull darkey man back. One 
of you boys bring a lamp and set it on 
the table here so we can get more light.” 


HE ten men were drawn close about 

the table watching the doctor’s deft 
white fingers. They saw him lift up the 
top of the box, revealing a U-shaped 
glass tube, neatly graduated in fine red 
and black lines with numerals indexed 
along their ladder rungs. A glass well of 
dull gleaming quicksilver was connected 
with the crooked tube at the bend of the 
U. While the eyes of the ten were con- 
ning the scientific trigness of the strange 
instrument, Bowers took up from the 
body of the box a coiled bandage-like 
strip of rubberized cloth from which 
dangled a short red rubber tube ending 
in an air bulb. 

“There’s a handsome Greek name for 
this dingus,” Doc Bowers explained 
affably, “but you couldn’t pronounce it 
if I told you—I can’t myself. But I call 
it a Truth Machine and it’s a wonder, 
boys. Works absolutely, every time. 
When that bull darkey man comes back 
here this little truth teller will show just 
how big a liar he is.” 

“Zounds, Crowner! Thee says this 
bloody bit 0’ glass an’ quicksilver makes 
a man tell true?’ Cornish Charley’s 
voice was sunk in awe. 

“Sure does, Charley. Strip off your 
jacket and roll up your sleeve and I'll 
show you how it works while we're 
waiting.” 

“Never fear!” The giant nervously 
backed away. “I wants naught o’ it—in 
mine.” Doc Bowers laughed and slapped 
the Cornishman on his broad back. 

‘They tell me you’re the bravest man 
in the camp, yet you’re afraid of a bit of 
glass and mercury. Who’s got more 
nerve than Charley here?” 

“Coom on with thy bit engine. I’m not 
afeered,” the giant quickly interposed, 
stripping off his jacket. “Us’ll warm her 
up for th’ lyin’ bull darkey man.” 

He seated himself, back to the windows, 
on the top of the tomato crate drawn 
close to the table. One huge arm, sleeve 
rolled back, propped itself on the elbow to 
accommodate the Donner doctor’s mys- 
terious machine. Bowers moved the 
lamp over to a place between the propped 
elbow and the long bench whither he had 
waved the others to seats; the lamp’s tin 
reflection threw a light fair on the sub- 
ject’s face and upon the perpendicular 
mercury tubes in the open box. He 
hummed a little tune as he wrapped 
the bandage attachment about the Cor- 
nishman’s corded biceps and linked up a 
tube between bandage and graduated 
glass. Doc Bowers took his stand behind 
the seated juror; the air bulb was in the 
grip of his hand held carelessly in a pocket. 
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The Development 
of Rail Transportation 


N the days of Thomas Jefferson the ideas of the 
Jpccrle were bounded on the west by the Alleghanies. 
Wise ones said that it would take a hundred and 
fifty years for civilization to reach the Pacific. But 

they reckoned without the railroad. 
Today we travel from New York to San Francisco in 
four days instead of four months. ‘There is scarcely a 
town east of the Mississippi and few to the west of it 
that are not within convenient distance of a railroad 
station. ‘The total mileage of our railroads would make 
a belt ten times around the world. 
But without the power of explosives this great trans- | 
portation system could never have been developed. 
| 































Without dynamite we could not mine sufficient iron to 
make the rails and build the locomocives and cars, or 
enough coal to drive the trains that now move more 


























settled wilderness traversed only by the weekly Over- 
land Stage. 

In the past Hercules Explosives have been used exten- 
sively in building our network of railroads. ‘They will 
play a still more important part in developing the | 
greater transportation systems of the future 


than a million tons of freight each year. \ 
Dynamite smoothes the road bed, digs the tunnels and lh 
fills the gullies — without it, the great steel pioneers h 
country beyond the Alleghanies would still be a sparsely I 
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could never have pushed into the Golden West; the | 
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“Now, boys, I’ll show you something,” 
he purred in a voice soft as gossamer. 
Cornish Charley, with eyes fastened upon 
the shining U-tube and its prim row of 
numbers, felt the bandage tighten about 
his arm. ‘There was a hushed “guif-guif” 
from the air bulb concealed in Bowers’ 
pocket as the pneumatic cincture, show- 
ing black as a python’s coils against the 
red skin, filled with air. All at once a 
thin glistening stream of mercury lifted 
from the glass well and shot up the 
graduated bore. It came to rest, dropped, 
mounted again, then commenced a steady 
joggling up and down on either side of a 
graduation mark numbered 130. 


OC BOWERS’ Truth Machine was 

fulfilling its sole function, which was 
to demonstrate that the subject’s blood 
pressure was above normal. Every push 
of Cornish Charley’s arterial stream was 
registering in the flux and ebb of the 
mercury column. 

“Now when I get the bull darkey man 
fixed like this,’”” Doc Bowers droned in a 
flat voice, “I’ll begin to ask him questions. 
If he tells the truth the mercury will stay 
put: if he lies it will drop. He can’t help 
himself. He can’t beat the Truth Ma- 
chine. The truth will be wrenched out of 
him by this little dingus of glass and mer- 
cury. We can watch him lie—every man 
here can see every lie register on this tube. 
Harder he lies, further “drops the level of 
the mercury. 

“Are you ready, Charley?” Hot and 
sudden as a lightning bolt Doc Bowers 
shot the question. His tone had changed 
from silk to steel. Cornish Charley’s 
great head slowly turned and in his eyes 
as they met the doctor’s was misty be- 
wilderment. 

“Wh: it's thee drivin’ at—am I ready, 
Charley?” he babbled. “I’m not th’ bull 
darkey r man, thee knows.” 

“No, but you’re going to tell me all you 
know about the murders here at Hum- 
bert Mills,” came the swift riposte. “You 
remember what I told you in the strap 
game: a man’s pulse tells much to a doc- 
tor. [ere’s your pulse on exhibition and 
those red and black lines— _ Sit down! 
Every man in this room keep his seat! 
There’s a man with a rifle behind each of 
these windows right back of me. It’s 
dark; you can’t see them; but they can 
bead every one of you. If I raise my 
hand they start shooting. They’ve got 
orders to shoot you first, Charley; Szabo, 
you'll be number two.” 

Doc Bowers bit off the last word 
viciously and looked at the row of nine 
faces on the bench row. All eyes against 
masks of putty they were. Szabo, the 
self-styled Hungarian, made a _ spitting 
movement like a trapped cat; his eyes 
glinted green. 

“Now, Charley, what part have you had 
in this I. A. W. strike?” Bowers looked 
down and saw drops of sweat starting at 
the hair line above the brutal features 
below him. A long moment of silence— 

rail caanact chad no part nor parcel with 
I. A. W.” the victim mumbled. In- 
stantly the thread of quicksilver dropped 
twenty points, then slowly climbed. 
C hi irley’s gasp found echo on the bench. 

“First lie,” was Doc Bowers’ even com- 
ment. His hidden hand manipulating 
the air bulb quickly restored the mercury 
column to blood pressure stability, nor 
could the subject of this experiment in 


applied veracity sense the slight variance 
in pressure in the arm cincture which 
would have betrayed the trick. His eyes 
were fixed hypnotically upon that steady 
throb-throb of the bewitched fluid in the 
U-tube. 

“Who is the head of the I. A. W. in this 
camp!” Doc Bowers’ second question 
struck the victim’s ears like a blow. He 
rolled his great head from side to side and 
strange rumblings sounded in his throat. 
Still his eyes were chained to that bab- 
bling column of light in the glass bore. 

“The Dutchman there, who says he’s 
Szabo!’ The answer came tumbling on a 
single great breath. 

“Pig Englander!” Juror Number Nine 
was on his feet and _Taving. 

“Sit down or you re a dead man,” Doc 
Bowers commanded in a voice that cut. 
The whiskered foreigner settled down, 
coiled upon himself like a rattler poised. 


“You told the truth that time, 
Charley,” soothed the doctor. ‘“Now— 
steady! Who first spoke of murder to 


399 


you? 

“Tl not answer! I’ll not be made th’ 
fool by a bloody glass engine!” The 
giant writhed in his place and his left 
hand flew up to tear the bandage from his 
arm. Instantly Bowers’ hand stayed it. 

“You’re turning state’s evidence, Char- 
ley. Better that than swinging.” 

“Keep your lyin’ mouth shut, you dog!”’ 
The explosion came from Number Ten, 
the Fenian. His face, as Doc Bowers 
looked, was splotched and ravening as a 
mad hound’s. 

“Who first talked of murder in this 
camp?” 

There was a quality of Doomsday in 
the Donner doctor’s reiterated question. 

“T—J don’t know his name—a big ’un 
with a scar face,” moaned the giant. 
Down went the mercury line. 

“T knew his name oncet but I forget—”’ 
The shining pointer hovered about a red 
line and then dropped lower. 

“Mike Terry!” Cornish Charley 
screamed the name. 

“Augh-h-h!” snarled the Fenian and 
he crouched for a spring. Bowers half 
turned toward the two blank slabs of 
blackness which were windows. Terry 
subsided. 


ORNISH CHARLEY had gone from 

white to gray. Sweat coursed down 
his nose channels in a double stream. The 
pumping of his heart sent the pressure 
register bobbing in spasmodic  gouts. 
Again the solemn questioning voice: 

“Easy now, Charley, easy! Who 
killed Staunton; who shot Johnson, and 
who drowned the Big Swede in the log 
pond? Take your time, man.” 

In the lamp-splashed room not a sound 
save the whistling breath of the crushed 
giant at the table; that was strained as 
the panting of a spent dog. Nine pairs of 
eyes lanced across intervening yards to 
probe the chalky face behind the lamp 
reflector. Up and down—up and down 
bobbed a column of burnished metal in 
glass. 

“T was with Terry—when he—brained 
Staunton— Th’ Dutchman tells me he 
shot Johnson—I—I helped th’ Dutch- 
man push th’ Big Swede under an’—hold 
him—” 

A crash—a thin tinkle of fine glass 
shivered and round the huge blond head 
of Cornish Charley, where he lay in a 





ar 


an 
ity 





faint, eddied a magic pool of mercury. 
None moved. 

“You two men over at the end of the 
bench, go fetch those pieces of clothes 
line hanging on that peg back yonder.” 
Bowers put authority into the command. 
The order was obeved. 

‘Now hog-tie this German agitator w ho 
calls himself Szabo and this Terry traitor. 
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The seven jurymen, alert to please, 
threw and tied the two named in Cornish 
Charley’ s confession. 

“Now go to the office, a couple of you, 
and tell Mr. Miller his strike’s broken. 
Oh, don’t be afraid of the men with rifles 
at the windows. There never were any. 
The boys from Number Two camp I sent 
home with the last witness.’ 





The Coming of Joy 


(Continued from page 42) 


her deceit, her mad thirst for happiness, 
the happiness she was always talking 
of. ‘I want to be happy—’ she said it 
over and over like a parrot when | rebuked 
her, when I pointed out her faults, her 
disobedience. ‘I want to be happy—’ he 
had only that to plead, too, my false, 
unfaithful husband, when I found him 
out and charged him with his sin. Well, 
they were happy in their own way, the 
way that was an outrage, an insult to me! 
And they paid for their happiness, both 
of them, by dying heart-broken!” Her 
voice sank to a luscious mumble of infinite 
satisfaction. Her arms relaxed, and she 
sank back into her chair, a terrible smile 
pl: aying about her lips. ‘Yes, heart- 
broken!” she muttered again. She was 
recalling the last scenes in the defeated, 
shattered lives of those that had defied 
her, living over again her triumph, when 
with death as her ally she had held the 
field while they ingloriously quitted it, 
their rebellion crumbling away with them 
into silence. 

“Oh, if you had let them be happy!” A 
passionate impulse forced the words from 
Joy, as if from the grave the vanquished 
pair had called on her to be their defender. 
And then there was Hugo to be saved— 
she seemed to feel again the small clinging 
body that had nestled so close to her in 
the dimly understood crisis of his fate. 
“Oh, if you had only let them be happy! 
Don’t you see the wickedness, the utter 
wickedness and folly, of wanting to rob 
them of the happiness that was their 
birthright? It is you yourself, so hard, so 
relentless, that are answerable for what 
wrong they did. You have made a god of 
your egotism, and after all the lives that 
have been sacrificed to it you want little 
Hugo’s to be, too. Everyone must bow 
before your will, must feel 4 
Allen Grant now, Hugo all his life long. 
Oh, it mustn’t be, it shan’t be! Agnes, 
Miriam, be brave for once—speak for 
little Hugo, tell her you won’t see his life 
spoiled like your own!” 

You could have counted your heart- 
beats—fifty, a hundred of them—while 
the breathless, stricken silence filled the 
room and the old figure sat stark and 
rigid in the chair. Then suddenly, terri- 
fyingly, she moved. With a single con- 
vulsive effort she raised herself until she 
stood upright on her feet, an extended 
arm and shaking forefinger pointing at 
Joy. 

“Let her be sent away! Let her leave 
this house to-day!” she uttered in a 
strange, harsh tone, a tone that cracked 
and trembled as with the sheer impossibil- 
ity of voicing the passion behind it. 

“Of course I'll go at once—” Joy began, 








when unexpectedly, amazingly, Agnes 
stood by her side. 

“Why must we send Joy away for tell- 
ing the truth?” she demanded, while in 
their different fashions the three who 
heard stared at her incredulously. “She 
has told the truth, nothing but the truth. 
All these years we have submitted, 
Miriam and I, to your authority, never 
daring to rebel, while your hardness 
drove our sister to despair and death, has- 
tened our father’s end, and has made our 
own lives the wretched things they are. 
Why have we lived this way, shut off 
from the world in this darkened house? 
For grief over poor Mildred’s tragedy? 
No, mother; I have to say it, it was only 
for your pride’ s sake, that you might meet 
no eye, hear no voice, in which you could 
dream that you detected pity, or satis- 
faction that your proud head had been 
lowered. Well, we’ve paid the price of 
our cowardice, Miriam and I, but the 
child shan’t pay it. Allen Grant shall 
have him,. shall give him the name and 
the inheritance that were his father’s. 
And we will open the windows and let in 
the day and not go creeping about like 
ghosts in the twilight any more. Oh, 
until Joy came I had forgotten that there 
was any brightness in the world! I had 
grown so used to the dark that I blinked 
like a bat at the light! And then she came 
and brought life and youth and sunshine 
with her, and I began to see how wicked, 
how foolish we had been, sitting here in 
the gloom among our cobwebs of memory. 
No, no; they shall all go and we'll let in 
the light!” 


HE terrible figure by the chair cried 

out hoarsely. A vague Scriptural 
reminiscence crossed Joy’s mind, horribly, 
of devils that cried before they were 
cast out. 

“This—this to me!” the writhing lips 
managed to utter. “You—my own child 
—daring to question, to condemn me! 
Miriam, I command you, send her away, 
the wicked, unnatural—” 

Miriam’s tears had been scorched dry 
by terror and amazement. Her handker- 
chief clutched in her hand, she had sat 
looking, listening, turning her head stiffly 
from side to side like a mechanical toy. 
Now, unwarned, unready, her whole na- 
ture, it had long seemed, set firmly in the 
mold of her mother’s fashioning, she found 
herself confronted with the vital decision 
of her life, a decision that must be made in 
a moment, between one breath and the 
next. 

Miriam rose and took a trembling for- 
ward step. She tried to speak, and the 
hand that held the crumpled handkerchief 
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| charge of Hugo. 





gestured vaguely toward Joy and Agnes. 
Her jerky, angular movements, the gro- 
tesque stiffness with which she craned her 
thin neck forward while her lips moved 
soundlessly, made her absurdly like a 
mannikin strung on wires. 

“Miriam will agree with us!’’announced 
Agnes defiantly. Her cheeks had flushed 
faintly, her eyes were bright. The hot, 
heady wine of revolt seemed to have in- 
toxicated her. “Oh, Miriam, tell her that 
you, too, have made up your mind to be 
free!” 

Again Miriam tried to speak, but her 


| mother’s eyes were on her, those eyes be- 
| fore whose stern, compelling gaze she had 


| quailed since babyhood. 


Once more she 


| gestured futilely—it was as if the sinking 


swimmer made a last hopeless signal to 
those whose strength had gained the shore 
—and turning, stumbled from the room. 

Without a sound Sarah Blair dropped 
back heavily into her chair. Joy and 
Agnes ran to her, but she motioned them 
away. And the lips that would never 
speak more closed grimly, resolutely, 
unpardoningly. 


T was two weeks after Sarah Blair’s 
funeral, and Allen Grant had come to 
complete the arrangements for his taking 
Only he had come an 


' hour before the appointed time, while 


Agnes and Miriam were away, having 
walked the half mile into town to shop. 


| This in itself was extraordinary enough; 


it showed with sufficient completeness 
how the old order of things had vanished. 
But more extraordinary still were the 
open windows, the sunlight streaming into 
the drawing-room, the great bow] of roses 
that filled it with fragrance. Allen Grant, 
while he waited for Joy to appear, drank 
in reflectively the amazing sense of it all. 

Sarah Blair had died three days after 
the rebellion in her household. In those 
three days she ate not a morsel nor spoke 
a word to anyone. But if her daughters 
approached her she motioned them away. 
Even at the end, when the life in her 
gaunt old frame had sunk to the smallest 
flicker, one could still detect the menace 
in that implacable gesture. A_white- 
capped nurse sat holding her wrist in a 
cool professional clasp while she breathed 
her last. 

Well, she was gone, her chair empty, 


| and the lace pillow hidden in a garret 





corner. And already the light had come 
back into the house and that air of aloof- 
ness, of secrecy, that had set it apart from 
all other houses had left it. Agnes and 
Miriam were undergoing a transformation 
as wonderful as if wax flowers were to 
change little by little into living and grow- 
ing things. Joy had feared a recoil from 
the shock of their mother’s death, a grief 
embittered by remorse. But with the de- 
parture of her strong controlling spirit all 
their mother’s hold on them seemed to 
have been broken. The girl could detect 
in the sisters only a silent, deep relief, a 
relief that each passing hour was develop- 
ing into hope and serenity. 

Joy ran downstairs with a light step 
and entered the drawing-room. 

“Hello!” she said unceremoniously. She 
and Allen Grant were no longer strangers. 
She had met him first by accident—a very 
carefully managed accident on Grant’s 
part—the day following Sarah Blair’s 
funeral, when she and Hugo, in the un- 
spoken enjoyment of their new freedom, 
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The Engine of the Hot Spot Chalmers Has Made 
Many Other Engines Obsolete 


OST engines in cars you buy to- 

day are trying to “digest” a lower 

grade gas, a heavier food, than 
that which they were designed for. 

Chalmers is not among these. The im- 
provements made in the engine of the 
Chalmers have lifted Chalmers from the 
multitude and made it one of the few 
great cars of the world. 

Experts on fuel will tell you there is 
just as much power in a low grade gas as 
in a high grade gas—if you can get the 
power out. Hot Spot and Ram’s-horn 
do the trick. 

First of all this low grade or heavy fuel 
must be vaporized finer than ever before. 
Therefore, after it leaves the carburetor 
it must be “cracked up” finer. 

Hot Spot (a word coined by 
Chalmers engineers to describe a 
device that performs this trick) 
is located at the throat of the in- 
take manifold. 

The raw gas in passing Hot 
Spot gets a terrific “beating” and 
then is passed on into the Ram’s 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, 
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horn (which is also a coined word to 
describe the peculiar yet very efficient 
intake manifold). 

Ram’s-horn is gentle with the gas but 
hurries it faster than lightning to the 
cylinders. It has “easy air bends,” no 
“corners,” nor “pockets.” 

Hence the cylinders of the Chalmers get 
a very fine, very delicate gas from which 
it is easy to extract nearly all the power 
that nature put into gas. 

Someone said recently, “Your troubles 
never happen in a Hot Spot Chalmers.” 

This is due to a lack of lubrication 
ailments. Most engines of the now obso- 
lete type permit gas to flow down past 
the pistons into the crank case. 

That means engine trouble, overheat- 
ing, back fires, burned bearings, 
vibration and endless annoyance. 

Once you have driven a Hot 
Spot Chalmers you’ll readily 
understand why it is one of the 
few great cars of the world. 
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had set out for a walk into town. After 
that his meetings with Joy had been 
frankly prearranged. Affairs in the Blair 
household were to Grant matters of inti- 
mate concern; he couldn’t see the sisters 
yet. What then so natural, so inevitable, 
as that Joy should keep him_ posted, 
should talk over with him their ever-vary- 
ing plans for Hugo’s future, indeed, for 
his present, the brown man’s notion of 
the requirements of a little boy being 
shrouded in masculine ignorance. Joy 
couldn’t make out whether he expected 
to take Hugo wandering about the world 
with him, or to settle down with him in 
the old home here in the little sleepy 
town. So far she had failed in extracting 
a clear statement of his intentions from 
Hugo’s uncle, who had thrown about his 
plans a vagueness that was somehow 
charged with meaning. 


OY and the brown man had _ hardly 

shaken hands when Hugo appeared. 
Already hissmall face seemed more childish 
and less solemn. He had been sufficiently 
exposed to masculine influence in his 
meetings with the brown man lately to 
develop the boy in him with surprising 
suddenness. He came in now with his 
hands in his pockets, a smile on his lips, 
but stopped abashed by the sense of where 
he was. The drawing-room was still for 
Hugo a place of awful grandeur. 

“Well, young ’un,” said the brown man, 
“have you thought it over carefully about 
coming to live with me? 

Hugo nodded. .“‘Yes, sir, I have, and I 
have asked Aunt Agnes and Aunt Miriam 
if they were pe rfectly willing. I thought 

perhaps they might not be, they have 
cecr to like me so much better since 
Hugo didn’t need to finish the sentence. 
“But I asked them, and they said yes, it 
was all for the best, though Aunt Agnes 
sort of sniffed and her eyes got red, and 
Aunt Miriam said something about being 
almost sorry it had ever been thought of. 
So I suppose I am to go with you and be 
your boy. And I will call you uncle if you 
like, though it seems queer—I don’t quite 
understand how I could have got an uncle 
so suddenly. But—but—” 

“Well?” asked the brown man. 

“But I don’t see why we couldn’t have 
Joy in our family, too. She has made an 


awful difference in this house; I expect 
she would in ours or anywhere.” 

“Hugo,” said his uncle, ‘‘as you are go- 
ing to be my boy I shall begin at once on 
your education. Lesson number one is 
that when there are two gentlemen in the 
company of a lady who 1s much admired 
by both, one of these gentlemen is pretty 
sure to be superfluous—at least in the 
opinion of the other. And of course no 
sooner does the superfluous gentleman 
find this out than— if he is a gentleman— 
he makes some decent excuse and with- 
drz aws. as 

“What excuse shall I make? 
Hugo practically. 

“You might be anxious to walk down 
the road a bit and meet your aunts. I 
caught a glimpse of them in town just 

” 
now. 

“T think that is a very nice excuse,” said 
the little boy accommodatingly. “I ex- 
pect it will please them very much, and 
besides it is awfully exciting to walk down 
the road all by myself.” 

He was departing, but moved by some 
obscure impulse Joy called him back and 
gave him a close cheek-to-cheek embrace. 
eyes were shining, her lips and cheeks 

)» brilliant that Hugo stared at her in 
admins ition. 

“How pretty you are!” he said frankly, 
and Joy hugged him again and told him 
to run along. They both watched the 
slender little figure cross the room and 
disappear through the door with a friendly 
backward look. Then the brown man 
came close to Joy and took her hand. She 
did not seem surprised, but rather as if she 
had expected it; but though she tried to 
look up at him in her usual direct fashion 
she couldn’t manage it. Her eyes fell and 
her lips—the lips that had just kissed 
Hugo so tantalizingly—trembled even 
while they smiled. 

“Dear,” said the brown man, “Hugo is 
right. We shall need Joy in our house 
very badly. It won’t be home at all if she 
isn’t there. We’ll be just two neglected, 
forlorn male creatures with no one to look 
after them. We—oh, Joy, I want you, 
my love, my love!’ 

' “Of course I couldn’t think of letting 
you bring up Hugo all by yourself,” 
whispered Joy, very close to the brown 
man’s ear. 


” 


inquired 





Under Suspicion in Paris 


(Continued from page 28) 


time to see the others come out. And by 
the way, old man,” he added, slapping 
me on the shoulder, “your suspender has 
gone to the bad and is making a big lump 
on the back of your coat. 

I never wear suspenders; but I said I 
would fix it at the first opportunity just 
the same. Then I backed away from the 
crowd. 

“I'd like to go, fellows,” I said; “but I 
don’t see how I can. I’ve—well, I’ve got 
something else on—” 

“Forget, it! Forget it!” they cried. 
“You can’t pass up a chance like this; 
there may never be another!” 

That was true and I knew it. So I 
made up my mind to go, and to trust 
to luck that I would find some place 


to hide the key after getting into the 
apartment building where the General’s 
offices were. 

We started off at a smart walk and were 
soon at our destination. And as we were 
going up the broad stone stairway that 
led from the entrance to the second story 
I happened to spy a large stone jardiniére 
standing at the top of the stairs. It 
seemed like a providential hiding-place 
for the key, and on the pretext of fixing 
my suspender I fell behind the others, 
and as soon as they were out of sight 
round the corner I got out the key and 
made for the jardiniére. But before I could 
reach it I heard someone coming along 
the hall. I realized that whoever it was 
must be in plain sight of the jardiniére, 
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and that I must put the key out of sight 
until he had passed. 

The easiest pocket to reach was a 
bellows-pocket on the side of my coat, so 
I put it in there and waited. To my utter 
astonishment an armed sentry stepped 
into view. 

When he saw me he brought his gun 
down from his shoulder, and holding it 
out in front of him in a way that I did not 
like, told me that loitering in the halls 
was not allowed. 

“But I am not loitering,” I said; “I 
came here at General Pershing’s invita- 
tion to interview him. I am a corre- 
spondent.” 

“First door at the left,” he said. And 
then the inevitable thing happened—he 


| got his eye on my pocket. 


' allowed, of course. 


| Court of St. James. 


“Just a moment, sir,” he said sharply. 
“You understand that cameras are not 
You haven’t got a 
camera there, have you?” 

I slapped my pocket carelessly. ‘Oh, 
no,” I said; “nothing like that. Nothing 
at all like that. I wouldn’t think of 
bringing a camera to a place like this—” 

“First door to the left,”’ he repeated. 

And I lost no time reaching and enter- 
ing the same. It was just as well that | 
didn’t, for I was almost too late. Most of 
the correspondents had already been ad- 
mitted to the General’s private office as 
it was. 

The thing was very complicated. It 
was very much like being presented to the 
The General’s aide 
committed a man’s name and publication 
to memory, and then took the man in all 
by himself and introduced him to the 
General as if he had been an old friend. 
Then he came back and got another. 


The General Straightens Up 


When I entered the room the General 
was standing at the right of the door, and 
the correspondents who had preceded me 
were grouped at the left. ‘The General 
shook hands and said he was glad to meet 
me, though I don’t know why he should 
have been, and chatted with me until the 


| arrival of the aide with the next man. 


Then I stepped over and attached myself 


| to the group. 


, General Pershing is a fine up-standing 
specimen of soldier something over six 


| feet in height, and as straight as an arrow, 
| but I noticed as his eyes happened to fall 
| on me that he instinctively drew himself 


| vital. 


up a little straighter. I did not pause at 
the time to consider what reason he might 
have had for doing so. I suppose I feit 
glad to be an inspiration to such a sol- 
dierly looking man. Then the interview 
began, and I forgot all about the matter 
until he happened to look at me again. 
And again he drew himself up a little 
straighter. 

The interview was interesting but not 
There were questions about the 


| condition of the men, bringing supplies 





up the Rhine, sending the army back tc 
America, and fraternizing with the Ger- 
mans. One woman correspondent dis- 
tinguished herself by asking where the 
Porto Rican regiments were stationed— 
and learning that there weren’t any; and 
another brought down the house by 
telling the General that Zife had nomt- 
nated him for President. 

At that point the General threw up 
both his hands. ‘We must watch out 
here!” he said quickly, smiling and yet 
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stretch, the tractorengine with our patented gasket con- 
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demand upon the spark plugs. battle they must constantly 
To withstand such brutal “*8° ™ ital arma 
punishment and not “miss” Because Champion Spark 
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plugs must be of more than 


common hardiness and 


Plugs dependably perform 
this strenuous service a large 
number of tractor manufac- 
‘ turers use them as factory 
efficiency. ; 
equipment. 








Our famous No. 3450 In- There is a Champion Spark 
sulator, with its greater Plug specially designed for 
resistance to shocks and tem-_ every type of engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


Champion Heavy Stone 
For Tractors, Trucks and High-Powered Cars 


B-43,74-18 Price $1.25 
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showing some confusion. ‘We must 
watch out what we get to talking about—” 

And then he happened to look at me 
again, and again he threw back his 
shoulders involuntarily. 

Up to this time I had forgotten all about 
that key, but there was something un- 
complimentary about the General’s look 
that reminded me of it. I glanced round 
and noticed for the first time that I was 
standing in the front row—and that I 
was the only correspondent in the party 
who was in uniform. At that instant I 
chanced to see my reflection in one of the 
mirrors with which the walls of the room 
were lined; not a single reflection, but 
about a dozen of them. And then I 
understood why the General had thrown 
back his shoulders every time he had 
looked at me. 

That confounded key had pulled one 
shoulder of my uniform down about six 
inches lower than the other. I looked 
like a scarecrow after a hard wind. Or 
perhaps because of all those mirrors it 
would be more accurate to say that I 
looked like a regiment of scarecrows. 

I shrank back into the crowd, and the 
moment the interview was over I bolted 
for the door. I was the first one to reach 
the street, and captured the only taxi in 
sight. As I drove away I heard someone 
shout, but I pretended not to hear. 


The Last Straw 


I went directly to my room and packed 
all my stealable personal property in my 
trunk. This done, I put my jolly little 
trunk-key in my pocket and walked up 
and down before my mirror with the ut- 
most satisfaction. It was while I was 
standing before the mirror that I dis- 
covered in the room a second door-key 
that had been left there in my absence. 
I called the maid and asked her what it 
meant. She replied that every pension- 
naire was furnished with two keys, that 
it was the custom of the country. That 
was the last straw. 

“Look here, Therese,” I said sternly; 
“although I prefer water I'll drink your 
wine; I’ll ride upstairs and walk down; 
I'll shake hands with each boarder before 
and after meals; but take it from me, 
PIL not follow the custom of the country 
in regard to door-keys!” 

She smiled prettily, thanked me, and 
went out leaving me still standing in 
front of the mirror, but flat on my back. 

However, that was some time ago. I 
entertain no hard feelings about those 
keys any longer. To them I owe my per- 
fect health and my twelve pounds gain 
in weight. For while I still regard them 
as a total failure for door-keys, I have 
found that they make excellent dumb-bells. 


ee fancied herself a boule- 
vardiere in spite of her humble origin. 
So when her owner, seeking the gypsy life, 
drove off the paved roads, the little car 
developed a case of nerves and acted up ina 
way that was far from ladylike. The adven- 
tures of this auto camping party, as related 
n ‘Days and Nights with Henrietta,’’ by 
Katherine Parrott Gorringe, are highly 
amusing. Dan Sayre Groesbeck, famous for 
his humorous drawings, has made some 
delightful sketches for this article, which 
will be in tk : September Sunset. 
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Have Electric Current Where You Need It 


You do not fully enjoy the convenience and comfort of modern electric lighting 
unless your lights are conveniently placed in the living rooms, kitchen, basement, 
etc., without the use of long unsightly extension cords. 


Likewise current outlets conveniently placed throughout the house save eyes, 
save accidents, and permit the handy use of vacuum sweeper, electric iron, washing 
machine, and other appliances that save time and effort. 


Wiremold will enable you to place your electric current where you need it for 
any purpose and at small expense. It is a neat metal surface raceway and carries 
the electric wires where they best serve their purpose without marring walls or 
woodwork. 


To fully appreciate Wiremold see it at any good Electrical Contractor-Dealer’s 
and get prices, or write us. We will gladly send you a sample section and illustrated 


catalogue upon request. 


Use Wiremold for all surface wiring. 


The American Conduit Manufacturing Co. 


New Kensington, Pa. 


Makers of 
‘“‘Galvanite’”’ ‘‘American” ‘““Wireduct”’ 
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Wives of Doctors 
Don’t Have Corns 


Doctors All Know Blue-jay 


It is made by a surgical dressing house whose products doctors use. 
Doctors’ wives use Blue-jay when a corn appears. And they end it at once 


and forever. 
Millions of others now use the same method. In a moment they apply a 
Blue-jay plaster. The wrapping makes it snug and comfortable, and they 


forget the corn. 
In 48 hours they remove the Blue-jay and the corn is ended. Only a few of 


the toughest corns need a second application. 

The pain is stopped instantly. The corn is ended—and completely—in two 
days. 
Blue-jay has done that for millions of corns. Your corns are not different. 


It will do it for your corns. 
If you have corns and don’t prove this you do yourself an injustice. 


Corns Are Out-of-Date 


In the old days corns were common. Nearly everybody had them. 
People pared them, padded them, coddled them and kept them. 
Nowadays, most people never suffer corns. Yet tight, dainty shoes are more 


common than ever. 
Consider that fact. The reason lies in this scientific Blue-jay. 
One user told another, until millions now employ it. 


Quit Old Methods 


Paring is unsafe and temporary. Padding is unsightly. Old, harsh, mussy 
treatments have been discredited. These are scientific days. 
Try Blue-jay on one corn. Learn that the pain does end. Learn that the 


corn does disappear. 
Learn that these results come in an easy, gentle way. 
When you do, your corn troubles are over—all of them, forever. 


Try it tonight. 


How Blue-jay Acts 


Aisa thin, soft, protecting ring which stops the pain by relieving the pressure. 
B is the B & B wax centered on the corn to gently undermine it. 
C is rubber adhesive. It wraps around the toe and makes the plaster snug 


and comfortable. 


BB Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 





BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 











Problems of the 
Peace Table 


(Continued from page 47) 


Solomon Islands at work in the cocoanut 
plantations of Upolu and in Stevenson’s 
published letters is to be found a damaging 
account of this system. It may indeed be 
replied that Dr. Bernard Dernburg while 
Colonial Minister checked the worst of 
German colonial practices. But the 
Junker influence was too strong and his 
more intelligent administration soon 
came to an end. 

Her colonial possessions, however, were 


| of no economic value to Germany. In 


1913 I saw an official printed balance 
sheet, and only two (those of the least im- 
portance, Togo and Samoa) had paid 
their cost. Nevertheless, while they did 
not enrich the German people, certain 
individual Germans acquired great wealth 
from their exploitation. This fact indi- 
cates the central evil of the whole system; 
colonies cost the nation more than they 
return, though they yield rich pickings for 
the few. 

The problem of keeping order and jus- 
tice in “Darkest Africa” is one of the most 
difficult ever presented to the world. It 
is a very real “White Man’s Burden”— 
not the control of the negro, but of the 
lawless white himself. Governments 
which have permitted oppression and ex- 
ploitation are not alone at fault. Without 
their interposition the case might have 
been worse. For under any colonial 
government the black man of whatever 
race or creed is (in the words of E. D. 
Morel) “politically and economically 
powerless to offer any effective resistance 
to the forces of European capitalism and 
militarism.” ‘He is thus sucked into the 
whirlpool of white political and economic 
expansion.” But as Morel continues, 
“if to-morrow the European states were 
to wash their hands of tropical Africa and 
retire from the country, its people would 
fall the rapid and easy prey of interna- 
tional freebooters, far more numerous and 
infinitely more powerful than the adven- 
turers who pillaged the Americas, fought 
for supremacy in the slave trade and 
pillaged the Carnatic.” 

It is thus evident that no form of self- 
government could succeed in these re- 
gions unless the people were left abso- 
lutely to their own devices, a thing quite 
impossible as matters are. The plan of 
the mandatory as laid down in the pt 
Covenant promises to be the best yet 
devised. 

The limitations imposed by the Treaty 
on Germany’s capacity for mischief are 
wholly salutary so far as Germany her- 
self is concerned. Fortunate indeed will 


| be the other nations if they put the same 
| restrictions on themselves. That they 


will the Covenant breathes a faint prom- 
ise, and indeed unless the League has the 
courage and force to end war by abolishing 


armament, its persistence is precarious. 


But the prolonged occupation of any 
part of German territory by French 
troops would be dangerously irritating to 
Germany, costing moreover in money and 
morale more than it is worth, and being 


therefore harmful to France. That Ger- 


many should pay the cost of occupation 
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the national joy smoke 


S4Y: you'll have a streak of smokeluck that’ll put pep-in-your- 
smokemotor, all right, if you'll ring-in with a jimmy pipe or 
cigarette papers and nail some Prince Albert for packing! 

Just between ourselves, you never will wise-up to high-spot- 
smoke-joy until you can call a pipe or a home made cigarette by its 
first name, then, to hit the peak-of-pleasure you land square on that 
two-fisted-man-tobacco, Prince Albert ! 

Well, sir, you'll be so all-fired happy you'll want to get a photo- 
graph of yourself breezing up the pike with your smokethrottle wide 
open! Quality makes Prince Albert so different, so appealing. 
And, P. A. can’t bite or parch. Both are cut out by our exclusive 
patented process! 

Right now while the going’s good you get out your old jimmy 
pipe or the “papers” and land on some P. A. for what ails your 
particular smokeappetite ! 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, tidy red 
tins, handsome pound and half pound tin humidors—and—that classy, 
practical pound crystal glass humidor with sponge moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Copyright 
1919 by 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 
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DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 
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Be naee a power boat of any canoe 
or rowboat—even a rented one. 
No rowing—women and children can 
easily run an Evinrude-equipped boat 
and have a glorious vacation, Built-in 
magneto, starts easily and runs 
smoothly. Automatic reverse gives 
quick contrcl Nearly 100,000 Evin- 
rudes now in use. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 

197 Evinrude Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Distributors—69 Cortls andt Street, New vee i. Y ;214 State 
Street. Boston, Mass.; Ma rket'St rect, &c ran isco, Cal, 
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Help the muscles After the Children’s Bath 


to come back! ||| 
One of the most remarkable things | JAP ROSE 


about the human body is its recupera- 
tive powers—but to come back it Talcum Powder 4 


needs care, not neglect. ; ' 
8 Is most soothing and refreshing to 





Tired and weary muscles if given a their tender skin. And thee ts 

° a 
good rub with Absorbine, Jr. will be fascination in its odor —just like 
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The very next time you over-exert JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
yourself, or find an unaccountable 1242 W. North Ave., Chicago 
lameness in your muscles, 
or stiffness in your joints, 
stop at your druggist’s on 
the way home and get a 
bottle of Absorbine, Jr. 
Give the affected parts a good, 
| stiff rub, using a few drops of the | 
liniment in the palm of the hand, | 
and see how different you feel in 
the morning | 


Pure and antispetic, it is preferred by 
peopleof refinement everywhere forall uses. 


Trial Offer : Send 20c for an attractive Week- ‘ 
end Package containing four Jap Rose minia- : 
tures, consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 











$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s, 
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|} bottle sent on receipt of 10c in 
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does not make the problem any simpler. 
To begin with, it would take money that 
France ought to have for other things. 
And never anywhere in any civilized 
country was permanent peace consistent 
with an army of occupation. To the 
presence of such armies thought “neces- 
sary to maintain order” is due most of the 
unrest and disorder in Ireland and Korea 
to-day. The only effective police force 
is one established by the people governed, 
to keep order among themselves. Ger- 
many may be “bled white” as Bismarck 
once tried to bleed France, but she can 
never be ruled as a conquered province 
by any system of proconsuls. The way 
to end militarism is to stop all military 
operations among the allies as well as in 
the Central Powers. 

As to the Saar Basin, worse schemes 
than that proposed by the Treaty have 
been put forward. In _ fairness, coal 
equivalent to that wantonly destroyed in 
Briey should be restored to France, and 
for this a workable plan is provided. If 
any injustice at all is done it will be not to 
Germany but to the people whose civic 
relations are thus suddenly modified. It is 
not unlikely, however, that they would 
prefer to follow their neighbors of Lor- 
raine into France rather than remain un- 
der the double eagle of Prussia. 





Incongruous Compromises 

The establishment of the “Free City of 
Danzig” naturally satishes neither Poles 
nor Germans, yet I do not see how any 
better settlement was possible. But to 
exclude German Austria from the German 
Republic appears to me a needless in- 
fringement on the right of self- determina- 
tion. Doubtless the union would give 
Germany more potential soldiers, but it 
would also bring in more lovers of peace, 
with a helpful antidote to Prussian 
Junkerdom. 

The compromise concerning Kiaou- 
chau I think distinctly unfortunate and 
incongruous. To effect it, the Japanese 
representatives asked first for something 
outside the scope of the Conference, then 
modestly contented themselves with 
something they ought not to have, al- 
though leaving China no worse off than 
before. But this kind of diplomatic 
triumph will in the future react against 
Japanese interests. Moreover the case is 
not improved when we know that the 
best thought of Japan is opposed to such 
operations which serve the purposes of a 
few at the expense of the general welfare. 
That some European nations have been 
guilty of far greater extortions in China 
is no argument for the continuance of the 
practice by Japan. Her friends would see 
her emerge with cleaner hands, and ap- 
peals to “the right of conquest” are now 
thoroughly discredited. As Ramsay 
Macdonald has pertinently observed: 
“The League of Nations must not be asso- 
ciated with spoils of war; it must not be an 
instrument of Victory.” 

The rescinding by the Treaty of the in- 
solent Delbriick law of 1913 permitting a 
German naturalized abroad to retain his 
citizenship at home, was inevitable, but 
why German foreign missions should 
change their allegiance is not clear. The 
matter of free transit of goods by river 
and rail is a great step forward, but should 
be made reciprocal. And if the Kiel Canal 
is internationalized, why not Suez and 
Panama? For all these new adjustments 
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“The Traps,” 


scene of grounds where the Big Shoot will be held 


Get Ready Now for the G. A. H. 


Smokeless Shotgun Powaers 
are the powders that win. 
Used by the Nation’s Crack 
Shots. Look on the shell box 


for the names 


Dupont-Ballistite—Schultze 


Trapshooting’s Classic is scheduled for August | 1th 
to 15th. Get out your gun. Go out to your local gun 
club. Practise up now—and practise in earnest—for 
this year’s 


Grand American Handicap 


will be bigger than ever before. The sharpshooting 
boys are home from overseas. New ‘‘champs”’ will 
test their skill with old ones. It will be ‘“‘some’’ Shoot 
and plenty of sport for all. 


Will You Win a Prize? 


It depends on the way you can shatter the clays. 
Now is the time to work into form. Your local gun 
club is the place. Be on edge when the big time arrives. 


For full information and name of nearest gun club 


write 


Sporting Powder Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, ~ Delaware 
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Because it is so soft and 
yielding that restful and 
beneficial sleep is assured. 


SLEEP 
on AIR Our Air Mattresses 


Waterproof, never get hard or lumpy. When 
deflated make a light compact pckage. 


METROPOLITAN-AIR-GOODS 


guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Recomm 
mended by campers, hunters, physicians, auto ts 
d woodsmen as the best f>r outdoor purposes 


ILL USTRATED CATALOG C FREE, 
FE stablished 1891 Made only by 
ATHOL ae co., ATHOL, MASS 


1 Chestnut Avenue 















Greatest Reading 
Circle 
OUR boy joins the world’s 
Bek at reading circle when 
hetakes The American Boy. Five 
hundred thousand boys read 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


They like it best. Their parents 
approve its tone. It has more 
ries, de} ents and 
special features. Let 
him join this whole- 
some company today. 
The Sprague Pub. Co. 
29 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 
#2.00 a year 
20¢ a copy 


If you travel 


—once in a while or frequently 
—on short trips or long tours 
—for business or pleasure 


you cannot afford not to insure 


Baggage and personal effects 


Just figure out the value of your belongings, 
clothing, etc. Think of its chances of loss from 
fire, theft, pilferage, etc., while it is in transit, 
in hotels, club houses, and everywhere outside 
of your home! A NORTH AMERICA policy 
gives liberal protection and 

costs but a few dollars a year 

You insure your effects while in your home 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subject to 
hazards beyond your control? 


Write today for specimen policy or 
consult any North America agent. 


Special policy issued covering Salesmen’s 
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should look forward toward a cooperative 


future, not backward to the past. 

The proposed trial of William of Hohen- 
zollern “not for an offense against criminal | 
law but for a supreme offense against in- 
ternational morality and the sanctity of 
treaties” is probably not to be literally 

carried out. In the first place, there is no 
existing court which has jurisdiction over 
his offenses, and one would hardly be 
organized on purpose to convict. He is 
certainly guilty as charged—a matter of 
common knowledge—but he did not stand 
alone, being part of an antiquated and 
vicious system above which i head neither 
the will nor the ability to rise. It would 
seem better not to risk making a martyr 
of him. Probably no other deposed ruler 
ever left fewer real friends behind, cour- 
tiers and dependents of course excepted. 


Germany's Only Hope 

I need not go further into details. Now 
to sum up, the League of Nations is not 
an ideal document,*the Treaty of Peace 
still less so, the Covenant merely the en- 
tering wedge for future cooperation the 
details of which it wisely and necessarily 
leaves to the future councils and assem- 
blies for which it provides. And before 
the new organization loom tremendous 
tasks—not merely the prevention of war, 
but also the development of immense 
plans of codperation in sanitation, in the 
problems of labor, in the realm of world 
finance. These will demand and perhaps 
ultimately secure the highest type of in- 
ternational statesmanship. The Treaty 
is possibly as good as we could expect 
under the circumstances—doubtless far 
better than it would have been but for the 
active participation of America. We may 
also console ourselves with the thought 
that it ends the war and gives the world 
time to take breath for the future. More- 
over this fact must be remembered—it 
was the German government which dug 
the pit into which Germany has fallen, 
and no amount of leniency or restraint on 
the part of the allies would have mate- 
rially changed her situation. Her only 
real hope lies, therefore, with the League 
of Nations, and her first duty is to pre- 
pare herself to enter that League by cut- 
ting loose from the past and devoting her 
energies towards the establishment of 
freedom, order and justice. 

The present duty of America does not 
grow plainer. The peoples of the world 
are crying for peace, and dying because 
of the long delay. The Treaty itself takes 
advantage of the fact that it offers no 
bearable alternative. There isa degree of 
truth i in the words of the “New Republic” 

“The League is not powerful enough to 
redeem the treaty, but the treaty is vicious 
enough to incriminate the League.” 

That America through Mr. Wilson has 
been victorious in the formation of the 
League is fairly plain. That America 
and American idealism have met defeat 
in the Treaty is equally undeniable. If 
we reject the whole, we condemn the 
masses of Europe to a continuance of 
suffering. If we accept the whole, we cast 
aside most of the “fourteen points” on 
which the armistice was based and con- 
demn Europe to a period of international 
anarchy which the ei may be power- 
less to remedy. A new treaty may give 
democratic vitality to a new league. Ina 
new “Balance of Power,” whatever i 
name, America can take no part. 
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Goodbye to stuffy rooms at hold- 
up rates. Stop when and where you 
please, yet sleep as comfortably as at home, 
with a Stoll Auto Bed. It folds up on the 
running board into a bundle of 6)2x8x47 _ 
inches, with bedding complete. Does not 
block doors. Nothing to crowd tonneau. : 
Simple, compact, practical and mechanically perfect. 
Includes Spring-Mattress-Bed large enough for two— 
tent of army shelter-duck, ventilated with screen 
windows. Lasts for years. Quickly pays for itself in 
hotel billg saved, and gives gou camp comfort 
supreme. Write for dllustrated booklet end prices. 


DEALERS: Write for our unusually 
e 


attractive proposition to 
Ge Stout Mrc.Co. 


established dealers. 
70 
2 MILITARY MAN? 


Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun you will 3 
i} usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
; (I S4 | est, smoothest, most reliable 
"0 A lubricant and polisher. It 
A $H4 will not gum or chill in 
Ri ‘Sa any climale. is odorless and 
w= \Mfree from acid. Ask any 
Z hardware or sporting goods 
MA dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
pa er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢, 


Jy Wm. F,Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 


EYE WATER 


/ Sw 
| PS 
yy strengthens weak, ring ce ay eyes, and is an ideal eye 
te WATER wash. Good since 1795. Keep your eyes welland they 
he” will help keep you. 
Re 3 C At All Druggists or Sent by 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
Write “e ye booklet. It is FRE ao 
JOHN L. THOMPSON BONS 
173 he 8t., Troy, N. ¥. 
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Ge AUTOGLAS 








PATENTED MAY 2, 1911 


is the World’s most comfortable and 
efficient Automobile Goggle. 


Perfectly ventilated, it fits closely the 
contour of the face, excluding all wind, dust 
and flying particles. 


Procurable from all Opticians, Motor 
Supply or Sporting Goods Establishments. 


We will gladly supplv address of 


your nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY @ CO. 


Dept. N Box 804, Chicago, III. 
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Cigarettes 





he tobaccos blended in 
SAMEL Cigarettes pro- 
pe hibits the use of them, 


made to meet 













MANUFACTURES ny 
RJ.REYNOLDS TOBAGEO CO. 
WINSTON-SALEM, Ny Ca A, 


oT q your taste! 








18c a package 


AMELS are offered you as a cigarette entirely out of 
the ordinary—a flavor and smoothness never before 
attained. To best realize their quality compare Camels 
with any cigarette in the world at any price! 













Camels flavor is so refreshing, pleasant cigaretty odor. And, 
so enticing, it will win you at you'll be delighted to discover 
once—it is so new and unusual. that you can smoke Camels lib- 
That’s what Camels expert erally without tiring your taste! 
blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobacco gives 
you! You'll prefer this blend to 
either kind of tobacco smoked 
straight! 






Take Camels at any angle— 
they surely supply cigarette con- 
tentment beyond anything you 
ever experienced. They’re a 
cigarette revelation! You do 

As you smoke Camels, you’ll not miss coupons, premiums or 
note absence of any unpleasant’ _ gifts. You’ll prefer Camels 
cigaretty aftertaste or any un- quality! 












Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glas: ine-paper-covered carton. 
We strongly recommend this carton for the home 
or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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‘“‘Learn 


STENOGRAPHY”’ 


Say America’s Leading Employers 
of Stenographers 


EDWARD BOK for years editor of the Ladies’ 

9 Home Journal, said in a recent 
interview: “The value of stenography to young 
people is that very often it is apt to place them in a 
position of confidence, and to bring them into direct 
ontact with their employers, thus giving an insig ht 
into the inner workings of business, which they could 
earcely obtain in any other way.” This truly por- 

ays his own experience 

The course in ste nography which has revolutionized 


all others, is the NEW WAY Ccurse of the Tulloss 

School—a few lessons for spare time study at home; 

inexpensive small tuition fee, payable monthly. 
he Tulloss School, during the seventeen years they 
ve been in business, has graduated thousands of 
idents who have 


attained success. 


A Detroit Student Liked the 
‘‘New Way”’ 


Easily learned because simplified and explained in such a way 
is to be readily understood, and any one wishing’ to become an 
expert stenographer could not find a shorter and more efficient 
way of mastering shorthand and the use of the type writer. It 
s possible to attain wonderful speed, both in shorthand and 

ypewriting, if one follows the instructions and lessons care- 
fully, and these lessons and instructions are given in such a 
way (the New Way) that any student would find no trouble 
whatever in attaining a full mastery of this profession in a 


aie NAnttgy 


. Detroit, Michigan. 


HUGH CHALMERS format; president of the Chal- 


mers Autemobile Company 

say “The position of a stenographer is the best training 
round for a young map or woman, if they have any brains.” 
J he varie WAY in Shorthand and Typewriting is as fascinat- 
ing study asa game. At the completion of ten easily Jearne: os 
lessons in Typewriting, a speed cf 80 to 100 words per minute 
mm the machine is guaranteed. Beginners readily learn to 
take dictation, and graduates of the Course write shorthand 
at 125 to 150 words per minute. The NEW WAY COURSE 
also gives free of charge to every student a thorough business 
training—10 Volumes on Office Procedure—Filing, Letter 
Writing, English, Secretarial Duties, etc. 
HON CHAMP CLAR says: “Those who succeed 

4 best are those who make 
themselves master of some particular subject. For instance, 
I can get, in forty-cight hours, two or three dozen stenographers 
—that is, stenographers in name—at $5.00 or $6.00 a week. 
But one who can write 90 words a minute, and do it well, can 
secure from $75.00 to $100.00 a month, and a first-class stenog- 
rapher or reporter can get $6,000 a year. 


288 Juneti iction Ave, 





The NEW WAY Course is so practical and based on such 
sound principles, that a beginner in a short while can command 
a high-salared position as a stenographer, earning from $100 
to $150.09 a month. 


‘‘More Like Fun Than Work, 
to Study” 


“The NEW WAY in Typewriting increased my speed from 
the very first lesson and enabled me to do much more work 
with less effort and fatigue. When I started the New Way in 
Shorthand I knew nothing about it, and after the am two 
lessons I began using all the words that I knew. Besides being 
plain, the lessons are so interesting that it is more like fun than 
work to study. Several of my friends are going to take up 
br — ss courses, and I can give them a dozen different reasons 
why the NEW WAY is the best.” 


Merersl ae 


Belmont, N. Y. 


In the foregoing paragraphs are written the statements of 
three prominent men; also the actual unsolicited testimonials 
of some of the thousands of NEW WAY students, who credit 
their success to the Tulloss School. Therefore, to achieve the 
seemingly impossible Success, the NEW WAY is the Only way. 
Money refunded if not satisfied at completion of Course. 
Spare-time study—does not interfere with daily duties. 
Only experts can stand the test of the weeding-out process of 
today in the field of stenography. Prepare Now! You will 
never regret it! Big Wages! Luxuries of Life! Pleasant 
Work! 
Mail this Coupon for Free Booklet on Stenography 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 8388 College Hill, Springfield, O. 


Gentlemen:—Knowing that I am not obligated in any way, 
I am writing for Free Booklet on Stenography. 


Name 


Address 
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The 
Mottled Slayer 


(Continued from page 20) 


smiled and said: ‘‘He has gone to the 
Mighty One for a frolic. Let him go. 


Where could the son of an elephant man 
be safer?” 

Nowhere, it would seem! 

Half an hour after the boy had passed 
up-path, toward his home and Chang Loi, 
there was a rustle in the myriad bamboos 
there and a wedge-shaped head on a terri- 
ble neck was raised man-high in spying 
eagerness. Then the nose of the King of 
Pythons went to earth again and he 
quested along the boy-scent, first savor 
of his wonted food he had found since 
being taken from his age-old lair behind 
the temple by the fleeing priests. He ran 
it, his head raised well above ground as a 
hound runs a fox when the scent is breast- 
high. 


HE manling first took toll of the 

sweetmeat ja‘, then went to the wait- 
ing fellow-culprit behind the house. The 
chains were soon slipped and the lad, 
astride the elephant’s neck, piped his 
majestic orders for the coming, opening 
hours of joy: 

“To the deep pool, O thou Son of 
Millions of Pigs!’ 

He wriggled off his tiny clout and stood 
naked, avidly alert. The elephant swung 
him up, a tiny god of the golden sun- 
baked hours. Ses. in the pool, the 
Burden Rearer wa ease, the boy sing- 
ing on his back and passing him down, 
into waiting trunk, bits of honey-cakes 
now and again. The boy clambered aloft 
and alow in the vines, caught butterflies, 
pulled blossoms, made garlands, dove, 
swam, plastered his friend with mud, 
inspected his eyelids for ophthalmia, dug 
ticks from his hide. The elephant an- 
swered song pe trumpetings, low, croon- 
ing, not loud or blaring. Hand-pats he 
paid for mek: pee kisses. The large 
spacious day was .azirs by right of emi- 
nent domain 





ARDI had the twin thieves of | 

honey-cake and care gone when the 
coiled Terror emerged and raced to the 
back f the house, after circling it. All 
about the boy-scent was alluring, com- 
pelling. Yet it ended where that of the 
elephant began. A small pig that he 
found near the house paid the penalty. 
Then, his great hunger dulled for the time, 
the python quested to the open space be- 
fore the house where it was warm and 
still and coiled himself in the sun and 
slept. He feared nothing, for he was fear 
itself, incarnate! 

Up the river path, near sunset, came 
the two—the little lad astride, the Mighty | 
One gravely pacing, each content with the 
joys that had been so perfect. 

Chang Loi paused in the center of the | | 
cleared space. The eager boy had kept | 
him from his wonted nap at midday, but | 
he had not complained, planning to make | 
up for it by an extra hour of rocking, erect | 
slumber at night. The boy, too, had | 





played beyond his usual exertions of | 
eager pleasure. 
made him drowsy. It 
almost. 


The warm water had 
was sundown 
His little stomach was full of 





NUS| 


Matchless, firm, smooth, 
silky leads; thoroughly sea- 
soned and perfectly grained 
wood; exactness of grading, 
always, in every individual 
pencil—make the far-famed 
VENUS Pencils Perfection 
for any imaginable Pencil 


Purpose. 
Special 
14c. offer 
17 black degrees 
aud 3 capging soramen nas 
Forbold heavylines tioning degrees. 
6B-5B-4B-3B After you find how 
For general writing perfect VENUS 
and set chine as eee ~ hans 
2 B-F- them at any dealer. 
For clean fine linea 7, . 
he largest selling 
H- 3H -4H + uality Pencil 
5H-6H 










: inthe Wor 
For delicate thin Cathe Works 
ince oie 


H-9H 


American Lead Pencil Co, 


216S Fifth Ave., New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng, 














FLOR DE 
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The Cigar Supreme _ 


I. Lewis Cigar Mfg. Co. 
Newatk, Nod, Makers” LOC 










by causing good digestion 
and regular bowel movements. Con- 
tains nothing harmful—no alcohol 
—no opiates—just the finest vege- 
table properties. Especially recom- 
mended for teething time. 


At all druggiste 
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— and Business Extension 





HEN furniture dealers depended upon horse delivery 
it was considered a good day’s work to put a load of 
furniture into the house of a customer ten miles away. 


Today, Summerfield ¢@ Hecht, one of Detroit’s big retail 
farniture firms, have a regular delivery radius, by GMC 
Trucks, of 75 miles—and the round trip of 150 miles can 
be made in a day. 

Summerfield (2 Hecht bought GMC Trucks because they wanted 
their 75-mile deliveries to be as dependable as their city deliveries— 


bought them because they knew that to carry heavy furniture up hill 
and down dale over country roads, they needed trucks with stamina. 


GMC Trucks have stamina because of the way in which they are 
built and of what they are built. Compare them point for point with 
any truck that sells for less, or for more. 


And behind every GMC Truck stands the great General Motors 
Corporation, insuring against “‘orphanage,” insuring service and parts 
readily secured during the full, long life of every GMC Truck. GMC ona 
truck is like U. S. A. on a bond. 


Write, stating your line of business and we will send you a booklet 
dealing with GMC Trucks in your line, : 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 





Radius Rods 


go on every size truck that we 
build. Without them the driving 
axle must push the load through 
the rear springs. With them the 
push is transmitted direct from 
the axle to the truck frame as it 
should be. 

Our booklet “From Radiator to 
Tail Light” is a guide to intelli- 
gent truck-buying which every 
prospective truck buyer should 
have. Free upon request. 
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of your typewriters— 


Causes more shattered nerves—errors and 
loss of efficiency than any other office evil. 


It is no longer necessary to tolerate this 
condition—your office can be made as 
quiet and dignified as a studio. 


The Noiseless Typewriter never disturbs 
—it operates silently and efficiently under 
high pressure—noiseless typewriters made 
the highest record for letter output of any 
machines, in test conducted in large east- 
ern cities. 


‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating” 
—noiseless typewriters are used and en- 
dorsed by hundreds of large users on the 
Pacific Coast. 


We will gladly supply names of users in 
your city—or, better still, will prove our 
statements in your office on your work. 


Noiseless Typewriter Distributing Co., Inc. 


San Francisco Seattle Los Angeles 
Portland Denver 


and in all the important cities of the East 
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cloying honey-cakes. He was sleepy and 
the pause the silent elephant made com- 
pleted the mischief. For before he had 
been still there five minutes he had fallen 
asleep—and off the Great One! 

Chang Loi awoke to his loved one’s 
peril with a trumpet of rage. The shock 
of the fall, the elephant’s blaring call, 
startled the boy, who knew that the 
trumpeting told of great danger. He 
looked to see whence it threatened. 

Above him a shape of terror lowered; 
the mottled coils made their death loops! 

Had it depended upon the _horror- 
stricken boy, he had been slain. But, 
more certain, more eager than the coils of 
hate, those of love encircled him and he 
was up-caught, out of harm’s way. The 
python, hissing with rage, threw himself 
into fighting coil again. ‘lhe elephant, 
concerned about the boy, feeling called 
upon to fight yet having his trunk en- 
gaged in needful duty, was at a loss. He 


| tried to set the lad down in his wonted 








| place atop his bulk, but the little one, in 


panic fear, lost his hold and fell again. 
The python struck; Chang Loi’s trunk 
came in between again, sending the deadly 
head aside and the boy bolted under the 
elephant and stood, shivering, between 
the four mighty columns that upheld his 
protector. 

And now the King of Pythons was care- 
ful. He meant to have his wonted food— 
but there was a mighty elephant on guard. 

Belly to earth, the python raced about, 
the elephant in the center of his circle. 
The lad, cowering, blubbered. The Bur- 
den Bearer could not move fast for fear 
of stepping on the lad. 

Once the python struck in—to be 
slatted aside again; then he renewed his 
gliding, circling tactics. 


O, warily, while the dusk closed in, 

the two forces, evil and good, fenced 
neatly, the python circling, the elephant 
slowiy keeping his head to him, the boy, 
under the bulk, between the great legs, 
keeping from harm—his head touching 
the belly that was over him, a little hand 
on each foreleg. Ever as they turned the 
Mighty One’s trunk was held aloft, 
poised, ready. 

As they whirled in seeming death- 
dance it seemed to loyal Chang Loi that 
his head was spinning; to the lad as well. 
It was to the python’s liking, this swirl 
of fascinating effort. 

The end came suddenly, for crafty 
Chang Loi seemed to stagger, to uncover 
his ‘charge. 

The mottled coils suddenly stilled and 
came to fighting poise. The big head 
struck forward. The trunk came flicking 
down—true at last! For now Chang Loi 
had the Thing gripped just back of its 
head—the hold he had sought for in the 
two former grapples. Lash now, thou 
shape of fear! It shall not avail thee! 

Carefully stepping forward, placing 
foot by foot away from the boy, who, 
understanding, cowered in saving stillness 
of body, Chang Loi dragged the huge bulk 
to the very center of the open space. 
There, placing aright one foot, then an- 
other, he trod on it, then he knelt on it, 
then rolled on it. 

That which had been the essence of fear 
was nothingness! 

Aye, blare now thy trumpet, Mighty 
Mountain of Flesh! Praise to the victor! 

“He shall have a pah of candied ginger!” 
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Have You Tried These New Cereal Foods 
—“Sweetened With Luscious Fruits’’? 


HINK OF IT—the fruit and 


the cereal of a perfect breakfast 


in one dish, at less than a penny a 
dish! And these wonderful Foods 
are just as appetizing as their names 
sound, too. For Flavor, Nutrition, 
and Economy they have no equal. 


An Instant Hit Everywhere! 


PRRIEFLY described they are a 
scientific combination of the 
richest, most nutritious fruits— 


FIGS — DATES — RAISINS 
—with WHOLE WHEAT in one 
and WHOLE OATS in the other. 


Healthful Beyond Compare! 


If a Single Boiler is Used, These IDEAL BREAKFAST FOODS Cook in Eight Min- 
utes. TRY BOTH. Call up your grocer and order a box of each—TODAY! 


Prepared exclusively for the 


FRUITED CEREAL CO. 


By the United Cereal Mills, Ltd., Quincy, Illinois 
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Barnsdale cried out. Homing, he and the 
parents had been in time to see, afar, the 
end of it. 

“Honey-cakes thou took 
Mountain of Pig Meat?” his mother 
scolded lovingly, finding Wa Boodh later 
behind the house, atop Chang Loi. 
“Honey-cakes? Give him a great pot of 
wild honey, thinned with water—let it be 
cool—give him everything we have. 
Flavor it with anise—” 

“And with arrack, for he loveth spirits!”’ 
his master said, _Smiting the huge side 
with loving fist. ‘The great python could 
not have been sacred, as the lying priests 
said, else how could it be slain so? Give 
arrack.” 

“T have done it already. Didst thou 
think he could wait for his reward?” 
crowed Wa Boodh from on high, behind 
the great flapping ears; “see how his eyes 
twinkle. That comes of the arrack I stole 
for him from thy supplies, O illustrious 
father of mine, while you talked with 
the illustrious Maker of Fire Roads.” 

“Thou art forgiven, manling of mine,” 
the father’s voice crooned; “only come 









A complexion powder of exqui- 
sitely delicate odor and texture 
which holds its charm throughout 
the day, imparting to the skin that 
delicate softness and refinement so 
much admired. 

Nadine Face Powder is cooling, re- 
freshing and harmless, a positive pro- 
tection against wind, tan, sun-burn and 
return of discolorations. Leaves the 
skin soft and smooth as rose petals. 

This exquisite preparation, Nadine, 
beautifies millions of complexions today. 
; j Price refunded if not entirely pleased. 


Sold in Green Boxes Only. 






down from his back after a time, that we, dt inden alt ee, ee 
thy parents, may love thee, too. Let him Flesh it, by mail 60c. 
not have all thy loving. We forgive thy | NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY 
theft of honey-cakes and arrack for the Eo Need Pink aaa rn 
Mighty One.” ie | A s aris, 3 
> Brunette 
| 








“Peace, thou Son of Ten Million Pigs!” 
said the lad and smote him briskly with 
the soft end of the ankus. Then he slid 
into the arms waiting to enfold him and 
was carried into the house. 

The Burden Bearer rumbled in his 
stomach, well content. 

Soon all was silent. 


Ag Faas, 2 
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640 acres is totally inadequate to support 
a herd from which a stockman could make 
his living, especially as he would need 
irrigated land to provide winter feed. A 
great deal of this land is found in the 
states mentioned above. For the actual 
classification of each section you will have 
to apply to the land office in the particular 
district in which you desire to exercise 
your homestead right. 








Housekeepers and Altitude 


Q. Will you be so kind as to tell me 
the altitude of the central part of Cali- 
fornia and the openings and opportunities 
for housekeepers and practical nursing? 
The altitude is too high here for me and I 
have to get out of it as soon as possible. 
Are there openings for ranchmen or men 
in the orchards, etc., as my husband is a 
ranchman.—Mrs. F. M. M., Bristo1, 
CoLo. 

A. The largest part of the population 
of California lives in an altitude of 1000 
feet or less above sea level and in this 
region the principal agricultural and horti- 
cultural industries are centered. 

Housekeepers are at present in uni- 
versal demand and nurses are at a pre- 
mium. You will have no trouble in finding 
the right location and employment in this 
location. The same applies to ranchmen. 


Over Half a Century in the Front Rank of 
American Music Schools 






An unsurpassed faculty of Musicians and Masters of International reputation. 


The diploma from this institution carries with it an unusual distinction because 
of the many conspicuous artists which it has trained. 

Departments: Master, Artist, Normal, and Public School Music. 

Broadest opportunity for advanced work in Repertoire, Theory and Composi- 
tion, Orchestral Training, Opera, Ensemble, and Appearances with Orchestra. 
Attractive residence buildings located in beautifully wooded grounds within 
easy access of all that Cincinnati offers in Music and Art, afford delightful 
environment for work. 











Professional engagements for graduates. 


For catalog and terms address 


Miss Bertha Baur, Directress, Highland Avenueand Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Popular Size 5O¢ 
Sample upon request 
Fall Tobacco Coa., Inc, 
1790~C Bway, New York. 


















teed to learn to talk. Imported direct 

from Mexico, Cuba and Panama. We carry 

afull line of household pets, including Can- 

aries, Macaws, katoos, Linnets, Finches, 

etc. Also Goldfish, Aquariums, Cages and Sup- 
lies. Illustrated — list FREE, 

OWA BIRD CO., Dept. 27,Des Moines, lowa 
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Big Money, Raise Rabbits For Us 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We 
sell stock and pay $7.00 pair. Express all 
rabhits raised from our “‘PURB BRED 
STOCK’’— Our Expense. Contract and 
literature—10c—NONE FREE. 

UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 58. 3017 Wilson Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere so necessary to a musical educa- 
tion. | Its complete organization and 
splendid equipment offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. 

Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 


NewFngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
core w.cuive OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


Year Opens 
September 18, 1919 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 

















Chickens and Organization 


Q. I must first say among the eight 
magazines and newspapers | take SuNn- 
sET is the best of the bunch. Allow me to 
congratulate you on the straightforward 
honest way in which you conduct the 
Service Bureau, which I think a great help. 

I am thinking of going to southern Cali- 
fornia to engage in the chicken business. 
Could a living for three be made from 15co 
laying hens? I would prefer to locate near 
Long Beach, or between Long Beach and 
Los Angeles. How much land should I 
have for that many hens, plus a garden 
plot and how much capital should I need 
to starton? I am intending to start with 
baby chicks. I own a good farm here. 
Have farmed all my life and have always 
had some chickens from which I always 
have had great success at making them 
lay. Am thirty-seven years old. Reason 
for change, bothered with rheumatism. 

How would near Phoenix be for 
chickens or would there be any market 
there for large amounts of eggs! 

To the best of your judgment what 
part of Arizona or California would be 
best adapted for chickens'—O. J. F., 
Eacte, IpAno. 

A. Fifteen hundred hens will produce 
a living for three persons, provided the 
owner knows the business thoroughly and 
is paying constant attention to the numer- 
ous details. A garden and a cow would so 
reduce expenses that the family should be 
in fairly comfortable circumstances from 
the proceeds. 

You would need approximately three 
and one-half acres for this number of hens, 
but it would be better to buy five acres so 
as to have room for future expansion. 

The location between Long Beach and 
Los Angeles is good and round Ingle- 
wood you will find quite a colony of 
poultry raisers. Further in the interior, 
at Fontana, there is another colony of 
poultry men. 

In our opinion southern California has 
the advantage over the location in Ari- 
zona you mention because the southern 
California producers are thoroughly or- 
ganized. ‘Their organization has made it 
‘possible for them to build up quite a 
business in broilers and friers which are 
now shipped to the east where they arrive 
at a time when poultry of this character 
commands a premium. During the last 
two years the poultry business in southern 
California has been prosperous. With 
$4000 you can make a good start. For 
detailed information you might write to 
the secretary of the Poultry Producers of 
Southern California, Industrial Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


No Public Land Data 

Q. Will you kindly send me informa- 
tion on Colorado land available for home- 
steading, particularly Routt and Moffatt 
counties? If you do not have facilities 
for furnishing this kind of service will you 
kindly inform me where to get it?—W. L. 
W., Betiot, KANsas. 

A. There is no department of the 
Government through which you could 
obtain detailed information concerning 
homesteading lands available in Colorado 
or anywhere else. 

The land office agent has no information 
except maps to show what sections of land 
in a district have been taken up and what 
sections are still open to entry. 
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Clearly readable across the room, the time of night rales from 
the strongly luminous markings of 





Night and Day 


Rad di ~ ney. D i. | Clocks 


An extraordinary convenience in the bedroom, in the sick- 
room, in every room of the house. 


Long experimenting has proved the better and clearer visibil- 
ity of these capable clocks. Only Radium Gilberts ‘make 
night time plain as day.” 
Accuracy, beauty and utility are combined in these perfected 
timepieces. 

WILLIAM L. GILBERT CLOCK CO. 





DEPT. S 
Makers of good clocks since 1807 at 
WINSTED CONNECTICUT 
Yc Jd sons ne ae Dealers: Senely 
sev ating Gilbert Radiu 


Clocks, the clo wee of 
lo » onl and stron wf 
night visibili sd Wa 

for pr fees Ositic 


as 
odels comm thee or 
eed 


i. ur dealer to 
ounely you 





WINITITF—RADIUM DIAL MOONLITE—RADIUM DIAL GILBERT NINE—RADIUM DIAL 
Ini Has a one day time movement, in polished Nine day clock with automatic 
m mahogany case, 5 inches high, with 3 inch dial alarm, 7 i des high 
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Average Mileage Delivered 
Last Year—14,000 Miles 


That’s the record of the Hood Extra Ply Tire, 
size 30” x 33”. What other make of tire can 


point to such a performance with its resulting 































low cost per mile? 


For the purpose of comparison, consider a so-called 
“standard” tire of the same size listing at $20.85— 
recently adjusted on a basis of 3500 miles—and which 
may deliver, let us say, 4500 miles. Figured on a cost- 
per-mile basis, this ordinary tire shows an actual and 


final cost of $4.63 for each 1000 miles run. 








Figured on the same basis, a Hood—listing at $31— 
shows a final cost of only $2.211%4 for each 1000 
miles. The difference, which is $2.4114, proves 


that in running 14,000 miles on Hoods the user 
saves $33.81 for each Hood Tire. 


And remember also that—one tube only is 
required during the life of a Hood, while 
the ‘‘low-mileage’”” make will require at 
least three tubes to cover an equal dis- 
tance. At $4 each your extra-tube 


expense is $8. 


$33.81 + $8. = $41.81—what 
you save in running 14,000 
miles if your tire is a 
Hood. Can you 

afford to be 


without 


Hoods ? 






Put on a Hood to-day 
Forget it for a year 
















Ask the Hood 
Dealer for proof. And 
write to us for free booklet, 

“The Why of the Extra Ply.” 








You can buy 
HOOD TIRES 
at this sign 





HOOD TIRE CO., INC. 
18 Nichols Avenue 
WATERTOWN - MASS. 









































The land office is now grading certain 
lands in order to classify them under the | 
enlarged homestead act, but this classifi- 
cation gives you very little valuable in- 
formation concerning the character of any 
particular tract. 

You might write to the Register, U. S. 
Land Office, Denver, Colo., asking for 
information concerning available home- 
stead land in Routt and Moffatt counties. 





The Pulse 
of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 15) 


every call for men and money from the 
Philippines met with an instant and over- 
whelming response. 

The Peace Conference, now engaged in 
carving Turkey, will soon confer more 

mandatories” for large slices of the 
world’s surface to the victorious powers. 
Will these powers change their time- 
honored methods of colonial administra- 
tion and exploitation? Will they hon- 
estly maintain the open door, seek no 
special priv ileges of trade in devious sub- 
terranean ways? Will they keep in mind 
the needs of the native population or will 
they seek to make up part of their war 
losses through concessions, manipulation 
and taxation of the territory entrusted 
to their care? 

The next two years will tell whether 
the formation of the League of Nations 
really has changed the spirit and methods 
of the Old World governments or whether 
they will continue in the ancient ways of 
subterfuge and plunder. ‘That is, the 
next two years will tell if the true facts are 
allowed to become public. The world 1 
entitled to the facts, uncolored by propa- 
ganda and unchanged through official 
suppression or alteration. he censorship 
everywhere must go. Now that peace has 
come the most important thing is to do 
away completely with the machinery used 
by every government to suppress or dis- 
tort disagreeable facts. The democracies 
of the world are entitled to the full and 
uncontaminated truth concerning the 
actions of their governments. 

In the Philippines the United States 
has nothing to hide. Speech and press | 
are absolutely free. Do these statements | 
also fit conditions in Korea, India, Egypt 
and Ireland? 


UU 


Practical Schoolmasters are not the 
I és only ones who are ponder- 
astruction = ing the problem of how to 


make education, especially 
that in our high schools, 
more applicable and more correlated to 
practical life. Business men have been 
loudly complaining that the high school 
trained boy or girl hasn’t the smattering 
of preparation for a business career; pro- 
fessional men find the graduates of sec- 
ondary schools nincompoops; in country 
communities there is sharp and some- 
times acid condemnation of the sort of 
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\ The Chas. Alshuler Mfg. . | 
Tithe gee £8, @. | 








‘The Shirt You'll Be 
Glad You Bought 


Reflecting a high degree of 
excellence in fabric, style 
and workmanship. 
work, sport or dress it is 4 
the one shirt adequate 
to meet the demands of 
all- year- round Wear. 
© Sold by dealers who 


place their customers’ in: 


For 


+ Sou 
we 
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‘The same sple endi d quality 
and individuality in 
each model @ 
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training given by so-called agricultural 
departments. Probably our boards of 





Write for official Tourist Guide, mailed free. 


Visitors are cordially invited to cail at our Information 


Sureau 


VICTORIA 


The Capital City of British Columbia. 


miles of wonderland. 


highest 87, lowest 22, average 50.2. 


world. 


PUBLICITY COMMISSIONER 


The Gateway to the Island of a thousand 


Where the people go to escape the cold 
winter and hot summers—temperature, 


The home of the largest telescope in the 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














EFORE YOU 
= BUILD- aD od WN, 


Building materials all show an upward tend- 
ency, with no reiief in sight. 

Our Ready-Cut Home, shipped direct from 
the factory to you, will save labor and money. 


You can put it up yourself 


Each piece of Iumbe is plainly marked. We 
tell you what every piece 1s and where it goes. 
Build before prices go up. We guarantee satis- 
faction and saving. 6c will bring you our 
Plan Book. 

Write today. 


FENNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
310 Ship Street, Portland, Ore. 
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HUMATE 


RAZOR 





Written Guarantee with Each Razor 


SHUMATE RAZORS are so good that we guarantee them for life. 
Here’s the reason: The blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which 
takes a keener edge than any other steel can—and holds it. You ean 
use a SHUMATE for years without honing. The secret of this wonderful 
steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 


HERE’S OUR UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE: 


Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long as 
you like. If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don’t like it, we'll 
exchange it for a new one without a word. 


SHUMATE RAZORS represent the skill and knowledge acquired during thirty- 
five years devoted exclusively to the production of razors. Two generations 
have used them. 


$ To settle the razor question for life, send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE 

arber razor will be sent to you postpaid. For those with very strong 
wiry beards, we recommend our $3.00 SHUMATE RAZOR, specially ground 
for this purpose. In remitting, give us your dealers name, and a chamois 
lined, rust-proof case will be included with your razor. 


SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY, 791CHESTNUT ST. ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Established 1884 Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily 














They will radiate brightness and cheer- 
Take Flowers Home. fulness in your home life. Your local 
florist within a few hours can deliver fresh flowers to any point in the 
United States or Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Service. They will serve you. 








| $18 to $36 weekly in your spare time doing 
CLA IFIE aon advertising work among the families of your 
. No experience necessary. Write today for full 
= oe rtic ulars. American Products Co., 967 American 
B vy , Cincinnati, Ohio, 








Patents 


Patents. “write | for Free Il Illustrate d Guide | 
Book, How Kain ee wey A Patent. — ~ P model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- | - 
able nature. Highest Referenc a. Pr rrompt Atten- ROCK-A-BYE Babies Are Good 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., And these attractive Nur- 
7 51 Ninth, Washington, D. C. sery Specialt'es explain why. 
—_ FREE Catz alogue shows full 


_ ‘ ROCK-A-BYE BABY Line. 
a 7 
Songs, Stories, Etc. Perfection Manufacturing Co., 











Write a Song—Love, Mother, Home, Child- 2701 N. Leffingwell Ave. ST, LOUIS, MO. 
hood, patriotic or any subject. compose music 
and guarantee publication. Send words today. 


Thomas Merlin, 241 Re ape r Block, Chicago. 





Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's acceptance Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. C hester Music 
Co., Room 212, 920 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

You Write Words for a Song— We Write the 
music, publish, and secure a copyright. Submit 
poems on any subject. The Metropolitan Studios, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Room i126, Chicago, Hlinois. 

















education are not to blame; manifestly 
they are doing the best they can with the 
somewhat limited equipment and staffs 
supplied them, and with times changing 
about them so fast that they are out of 
breath keeping abreast. Recently the 
Federal Government has organized a de- 
partment to give aid to the states in the 
matter of high school agricultural educa- 
tion. William S. Taylor, an official of this 
department, which is subsidiary to the 
Department of Agriculture, has taken 
charge of the seven Western states and 
organized a bureau that will have as its 
duty a close codperation with state schools 
teaching agriculture in the secondary 
divisions. ‘Taylor is at present engaged 
in getting into touch with his new field and 
nothing very tangible is ready for an- 
nouncement. But, in a general way, his 
purpose will be to aid, where he is per- 
mitted so to do, in making agricultural 
classes in the high schools more efficient 
and practical. He desires to obtain for 
the farming course in the high school of 
your neighborhood the very best in 
courses, text-books, lecturers and practice 
that can be secured, and if there is a lack 
now you have only to stir up your board 
of education to get the highly organized 
and expensively manned Agricultural De- 
partment on to the job. Here is practical 
and constructive work, amid much gov- 
ernment activity that seems to us some- 
times to be scattered and scatter-brained, 
and it remains only to be seen how fully 
the Western states live up to the oppor- 
tunity. 


Dignifying the 
Household Worker 


OR so long have we been used to look- 

ing down upon the house-servant as 
an inferior person mentally and socially 
that it is not an easy task to uproot this 
idea of caste and substitute for it the 
healthy belief that service in a home need 
be no more menial than service in an 
office. Already a broader view of the 
servant girl’s ‘place in the social and 
economic scheme is abroad in the land, 
and with household duties undertaken 
professionally by more of the right sort 
of American girls, the bars between the 
kitchen and the drawing-room may yet 
be removed. One hopeful indication in 
this direction is contained in what is 
known as the Calgary Covenant, a prod- 
uct of the democratic Canadian North- 


west. ; 
This is a solemn undertaking, entered 
upon by housekeepers to pay a fixed, pre- 


determined sum for service in the home; to 
provide inv itingand really comfortable liv- 
ing quarters for the worker; to guarantee 
her unrestricted entrance by the front door 
(and perhaps there is more in that item 
than any of us have heretofore suspected, 
or could suspect!); to permit her to use 
a suitable room for the entertainment of 
suests of her own choice untrammeled one 
evening of each week; to give her freedom 
from all obligations every second Sunday 
and one afternoon each week; to limit her 
tasks to such as can be performed in nine 
working hours a day; and to recognize and 
erant her inalienable right to be addressed 
as Miss or Mrs., as the case may be. Put 
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down in cold type, this Magna Charta of 
the house-servant may appear ridiculous; 
that it is not is attested as well by the 
fact that it is highly successful in practice 
as by the fact that it is elementally human. 
After all, the house-servant problem in 
essence is the problem of removing all 
marks of caste as nearly as is consonant 
with getting dishes washed, clothes ironed, 


furniture dusted and meals prepared and | 


served. Thisisincreasingly true in England 


—it is nationally and rightfully true in | 


America. In the Calgary Covenant nothing 
can be found save the tacit admission of 
employers that they have made menial ser- 
vice more menial by their mental attitude. 


No sensible American girl would take | 


service in a home under ordinary con- 


ditions if she could get equality with others | 


behind a stocking counter: there seem 


to be reasons for believing also that a few | 


sensible American girls might be found who 
would be willing to enter our homes as aids 
and assistants there if they did so on the 
working basis of the Calgary Covenant, 
especially if its literal undertaking were 
supplemented by the practice of the 
spirit thereof. 





Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


The Irish Question 
Placerville, California. 
Professor Jordan has got his “simple 
facts” considerably mixed in his article 
on Ireland. He speaks of an alien State 
Church and a landlord class. There is no 
State Church in Ireland and the farmers 
are buying their land by yearly payments 











less than the rent they used to pay. There | 
is no analogy between Ireland and South | 
Africa in their relation to Great Britain. | 


If South Africa were to cut loose from the 
Empire, Britain would lose neither wealth 
nor safety, but Ireland independent 
would be too close for safety. The quarrel 
is largely a religious one—the Irish are 
Roman Catholics of such a sort as can not 


be tolerant of Protestants. Withdraw the | 


British garrison to-day and the Protes- 
tants scattered through South Ireland 


would be in such deadly peril that volun- | 
teers from Britain would have to rush to | 


their aid. I write as one who spent three 
years in the south and west of Ireland. 
Joun Dun or. 


Tonic 
U. S. Army Ambulance Service, 


Longury, France. 

I wish I could shake Emerson Hough 
by the hand. I have read ‘his article, 
“Get Outdoors,” in Sunset Macazine. 
It is as true a thing as ever was written. 
There is no tonic in the world like the 
great out- of-doors; no sport or recreation 
like that offered by the great free moun- 
tains. It is a sad thing that the American 
people appreciate them so little. In my 
fondest thoughts of home the peaks and 
valleys and forests of the Cascade and 
Olympic ranges take for themselves an 
equal rank with my best friends. 

PRIVATE FERDETTE TURNER. 








Cop MEDAL 














The Logical Camp Bed 


For strength—comfort and convenience you will find 
no better camp bed than a Gold Medal Cct. 

Made of especially selected hardwood—covered with 
extra good quality double filled duck—reinforced with 
steel plates riveted at all joints and cross rivets where 
strain is most severe. 

When open makes a full length, roomy (6 ft. 6 in. x 2 
ft. 3 in.) comfortable elastic bed. Folds into a compact, 
convenient package just a trifle over 3 ft. long, weighs 
only 17 pounds. 

Get one for your next camping trip, you'll learn why 
Gold Medal Cots were chosen as standard equipment by 
Uncle Sam. 

Write for our catalog of complete equipment for the 
camp. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
DEPT. 6 RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 
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You'll Be Fascinated! 


Next month in SUNSET begins the most 
ingenious and fascinating mystery story 
you ever read— 


In the House of Another 


By BEATRICE MANTLE 


Every reader will follow with breathless 
interest Elsie Leland’s struggle to untangle 
the threads of her identity. Don’t miss 
the opening chapter of this gripping 
mystery story in the 


September Sunset 
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American meat-dressing— 
yesterday and today 


Look at the left-hand picture above. 
It is typical of the old-time meat- 
dressing methods. 


In the old days meat-dressing was 
purely a local business. There were 
one or more abattoirs in every city 
and town, and in the villages and on 
the farms most families did their own 
meat-dressing. 


There was no scientific knowledge of 
sanitation and refrigeration, no ambi- 
tious study of meat-dressing methods 
and no adequate and intelligent system 
of animal and meat inspection. 


* * * 


The development of centralized pack- 
ing organizations like that of Swift & 
Company brought big improvements 
in meat-dressing methods. 


Thousands of travelers who yearly 
visit the packing plants in Chicago 
are impressed with the high state of 
cleanliness. 


But equally important is the rigid care 
exercised in the inspection of animals. 


Only animals such as are sound and 
healthy reach your table as meat from 


the “U. S. Inspected’”’ packing plants. 
* * * 


All packers doing an interstate busi- 
ness work under the supervision of 
the government. 


Note the picture above to the right. 
This shows federal experts inspecting 
dressed pork. Every piece of meat 
that comes from Swift & Company’s 
packing plants bears the O. K. of the 
U. S. government. 


If America’s meat industry were still 
a local unorganized business, inspec- 
tion of meat would be out of the 
question. 


Today, because of the development of 
the nation’s packing industry to its 
present form and because of the rigid 
U. S. government inspection, Ameri- 
can meat is the cleanest and healthiest 
in the world. 


The profit that Swift & Company earns 
—a fraction of a cent per pound—is 
too small to have any noticeable effect 
on either live stock or meat prices. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends” 


Mellinss Food 

















If your baby is not doing as well as you 
hoped he would, use the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modification. It has 
raised thousands of the brightest and 
healthiest babies in the world. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and our helpful 
book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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The Charm of 
the Open Road 


along the smooth 
reaches of the Colum- 
bia Highway, with its 
magnificent river 
vistas, ever-changing 
color effects, over- 
hanging crags, and 
falls of rainbow mist. 


The Charm of 
Modern 
Hospitality 
in the quaint Portland 
Hotel with its spa- 
ciousness and com- 
fort, wide piazzas, 
outside rooms, an 


UL, splendid cuisine. 


ler tland Fbtel 


hard Childs Manager 


“Por tland, A oa 
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FACE POWDER 

Whether beauty be of Italy's type 
—the rich, olive coloring—or the 
lighter staalaatiin of more northern climes, 
Freeman’s Face Powder is the chosen ac- 
cessory of fashion’s favorites 
50 cts., plus 2 cts. 
war tax, at toilet 
counters, 
Miniature box 
mailed for 4 cts. 
plus 1 ct. war tax 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 

Dept. 75 


| Cincinnati, O. 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


ral questions and answers are 
> suppli ed by the Bureat 
in letters of inquiry 
' address plainly written. 
ynmunieations to Sunset Magazine 
460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 
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State Land Not Ready Yet 


Q. In the July number of the SuNSET 
in the “Pulse of the Pacific” you tell about 
the different states launching subdivision 
and colonization projects. 

I am very much interested in them, hav- 
ing read about the one at Durham, Cali- 
fornia, in the Pec tion Record. I want 
to go to California or Oregon and would 
like very much if you could give me the 
location of a few of these in these two 
states. Lalsowouldliketo know somethsng 
about the and water. I raise hogs, 
cows and chickens. I want to leave here 


lama 


soll 


on account of soil conditions.—H. K. P., 
WorpeEN, Mont. 

\. At present the only state sub- 
division and colonization enterprise in 


actual operation in the Far West is the one 
at Durham, California. While all the 
other Western states have appropriated 
money or provided for bond elections to 
make possible states aiding colonization, 
the projects are still far from being ready 
and will not be opened to settlers for prob- 
ably a year or more. The State land at 
the Durham colony has all been disposed 
of and you would have to wait until the 
State Land Board, Berkeley, California, 
opens — project. 

The California Legislature has appro- 
pri ec one million dollars for new proj- 
ects, but it will be some time before the 
selection of the land is made, the improve- 
ments are completed and the new tracts 
are ready for settlement. If you will write 
to us about six or eight months from now, 
we may be able to tell you of impending 
land openings. 


Forty Acres of No Value 


Q. I would greatly appreciate some 
information regarding some land in Har- 
ney county, Oregon. 

A number of years ago I drew forty 
acres of land in that section—purchased 
it through The Oregon Valley Land Co. 
I have never been able to find out much 
about the land. What can you tell me? 
Is it of value for fruit growing or what? 
What would you consider the land worth 
now:—Mrs. ¢ I]., Toreka, Kas. 

\. Harney county, Oregon, covers 
several hundred square miles and contains 
all kinds and varieties of land. Most of it 
is desert land which has to be irrigated in 
order to produce crops and we doubt very 
much whether the forty acres you own are 
worth more than a nominal sum because 
the irrigation project promoted by the 
selling concern never materialized. With- 
out irrigation, the average desert land is 
not worth having. If you are anxious to 
obtain detailed information, the County 
Assessor, Burns, Oregon, should be able 
to tell you approximately the character of 
the land and its assessed valuation. 

(Continued on page 6) © 








Tx PACIFIC STEAMS “IP COMPS 


Trips for Vacationists 


SPECIAL ROUND TRIP FARES 
BETWEEN 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LCS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO 


SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 
EXCURSIONS 
FROM SEATTLE 
10 DAY TOURS $80.00 


SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA 
EXCURSICNS 
FROM SEATTLE 
20 DAY TOURS $145.00 


BERTH AND MEALS INCLUDED 


TICKET OFFICES: 
Seattle, Wash. Tacoma, Wash. 
504 2nd Ave. 1123 Pacific Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. San Diego, Calif. 
653 Market St. 201 Broadway 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Alexandria Hotel Building 
Cor. Fifth and Spring Sts. 
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Typewrite the New Way 

to 100 words per minute 
guaranteed. Earn $25 
to $40 weekly. Totally 
new system. Gives 
speed and accu- 
racy. Learn 
at home. 


If you want 
more money in 
your Pay Envelop« 
write for book, explain 
ing the system. Tells how 
hundreds of NEW WAY graduates 
increased their salaries $300, $500, 
$1000 yearly. SEND POSTAL TODAY 
FOR FREE COPY. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 

8329 College Hill, Springfield, O. 


THE NEW WAY 


IN TYPEWRITING 
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DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half acentury. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H, Bassell, 
,| Of the Anulytie Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
“Absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. ThusStedman’s 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished | 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the \ 


trademark, agum-lancet, * - 
TRADE MARI. is on every packet and 5a 
powder- ng me otherwise fis 3S 
> z 














genuine, 25¢ @ pac meboe 
nine powders. Yo dee ptadiisiniie 
them, or can get them for you 





| PREVARED ONLY BY 
| JAMES H. STEDMAN 
| iloxton, Londen, Eng. 
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ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS OF 
POWDER FOR THE FEET, 


That is what the government sent last year to 
make thesoldiers’ and sailors’ feet comfortable and 
fit for the kind of war they fought and finished. 


vg PEACE AND WAR 
| for over 25 years Allen's Foot-Ease, the Antiseptic 
Healing nuaur for the Feet, to be shaken into the 
shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, has been the 
standard remedy for all aching, swollen, hot, tired 
feet, blisters and sore spots and for the instant relief 
of corns, bunions and callouses. 

Thousands of people sent packages of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease to their sons, brothers or sweethearts im 
the army and navy, because they knew from expe- 
rience, that it would freshen and rest their feet, make 
their shoes comfortable and walking easy. Those 
who use Allen’s Foot-Ease have solved their foot 
troubles. 
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ERVICE records established by Racine Multi- 
Mile Cord Tires are proof of the extra mileage 


these tires represent. 


Racine Rubber Company chemists, in developing the Racine 
Absorbing Shock Strip, have given tire users a new high 
standard by which to judge cord service. By creating a neutral 
zone between the tread and cord carcass. this Racine feature 
scientifically smothers all road shocks. It equalizes flex of 
body and tread, thus preventing tread separation, and insuring 
longer tire life. 


The tread design of Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires is patterned 
to minimize skid danger. Those beveled, criss-crossed ridges 


hold the road. 
Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires are sold by reliable tire dealers. 


It will pay you to know the one nearest you. 


For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears the Name. 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 
Makers also of Racine Country Road Tires. 


RACINE FAR WEST DISTRIBUTORS 


Los Angeles, Calif. : Sacramento, Calif. : 
OSLER RACINE RUBBER CO. JAMES S. REMICK CO. 
Ogden, Utah: San Francisco, Calif. : 
J. G. READ & BROS. CO. POWER RUBBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. : Seattle, Wash. : 
BALLOU & WRIGHT BALLOU & WRIGHT 


Power Rubber Co's Branches at Fresno, Calif . Oakland. Calif. 
and San Jose, Calif. 
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Homesteading for Sailors 


Q. I recently received the enclosed 
folder in regard to homestead lands. [| 
am interested in farming and would like 
your opinion in regard to this valley for a 
homestead. 

I was raised on a farm and have worked 
on ranches in Missouri, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana and Washington. Have been 
in the Navy during the war. Now I want 
to get into the farming game some way. 
Am single, twenty-four years old and have 
$800 cash. 

Would you advise homesteading or 
some other plan of working into a farm? 

There are several of the men here that 
are interested in about the same proposi- 
tion.—W. B. B., Goat IsLanp, Cattr. 

A. According to the circular attached 
' to your letter, the land in question is 
located in northeastern Nevada. We 
have no personal knowledge of the valley 
in question, but it seems to us that the 
factors determining successful home- 
steading in this valley are three in num- 
ber. There is first the question of the 
water supply. According to the circular, 
it is possible to obtain water at forty feet 
and less. If this statement is true and if 
| the subterranean water supply is ample 
and of good quality, it should be possible 
successfully to develop a good farm on a 
homestead provided the growing season 
is long enough at this altitude of 4200 feet 
and provided there are no killing frosts in 
mid-summer. 

By a successful farm, we mean that 
ordinary crops can be grown on this land 
successfully through irrigation from wells. 
In the beginning, the homesteader should 
be able to put in say forty acres of alfalfa 
and to sell the hay to the stock men, but 
| in the long run railroad transportation 
would be necessary. The circular does 
not give the distance from Winnemucca, 
but we judge that it is at least fifty miles 
from a railroad. Such a distance would 
bar the homesteader from any line of 
farming except stock raising. 

If you have water and transportation, 
the third factor is money. It takes capital 
to develop an irrigated ranch out of raw 
desert land. You will find that the loca- 
tar’s fee of $1 an acre, the traveling ex- 
penses and other incidentals will eat up 
at least $300 of your capital. That would 
leave you $500 with which to make a start 
and it would cost you probably $150 to 
dig a well. Thereafter you would need 
either a windmill or a_ motor-driven 
pump. You would have to level the land, 
ditch it and check it, not to speak of seed. 
You would have to have a habitation to 
live in, horses, implements and groceries. 
This would necessitate doing outside 
work and we doubt whether a great 
amount of work is available nearby. 

Under the best possible circumstances 
your road will not be an easy one. Still, 
if you have read “Homesteading on the 
Wind-swept,” you will see that it is not 
impossible if the will and determination 
are there. Why not discuss the project 
with the locator named on the circular, 
then write to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, University of Nevada, Carson City, 
Nevada, and ask the experts whether the 
statements concerning this land are cor- 
rect. We would not advise you to spend 
your money traveling before you have 
obtained additional information con- 
| cerning this district from local sources. 
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All the World Goes to 
THE HISTORIC 


Palace Hotel 














A whole city of notable 
men and women under 
one roof—that is how the 
Palace Hotel has been de- 
scribed. Travelers like to 
come to the Palace Hotel 
because it has all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a 
private club. 


San Francisco is the heart 
of California’s playgrounds 
of four seasons. The Palace 
Hotel is the heart of San 
Francisco. 


PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











Fish Where Fish 
Abound— 





For the finest fishing and hunting in | 


North America go into the new dis- 
tricts opened up by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, traversing a terri- 


tory still virgin and hardly yet trod | 


by the feet of white men. 


The new line cuts 


Through the Heart of | 


British Columbia 


Canada’s Richest Province 


Here is where the hunter, angler and tourist 
will find his “Sportsman’s Paradise,” the 
the land of long summer days. 


Make it your vacation objective this year. 
For time-tables and further information | 
apply 

Passenger Dept., P. G. E. oe | 
Welton Block, Vancouver, B. C. 











Watch for the October SUNSET 
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America’s Most Striking 
Political Figure— 


The Leading 
Republican 

Presidential 
Candidate— 


To Write for 
SUNSET 


NE does not have to agree politi- 

cally with United States Senator 
Hiram W. Johnson to admit he is easily 
the foremost political figure in the 
United States today—with the excep- 
tion of the President. 





Senator Johnson was preceded to Wash- 
ington by a national reputation as a two-fisted 
political fighter who didn’t know how to lose. He 
had served two terms as Governor of California, 
promising and carrying out a reform programme 
that might have staggered any other kind of a 
man. He had campaigned for Vice-president on 
the Roosevelt Progressive ticket and he had won 
his senatorial toga practically without opposition. 


And now, HIRAM W. JOHNSON has reached 
overseas and achieved international prominence. 
Now he is fighting as he always fought—with 
both fists and with a kind of oratory that “gets 
over big’’—and his stand on the League of Nations, 
on various provisions of the Peace Treaty; his 
pertinent inquiries into the use and treatment of American soldiers 
in Russia—these and many other things Johnson is doing have focussed 
the public spotlight brightly upon him. He is now the leading Repub- 
lican candidate for President. 


On page g of this issue of SUNSET is the announcement that 
Senator Johnson, beginning with the OCTOBER number, will write 
a series of special articles exclusively for SUNSET. Therefore, don’t 
miss the OCTOBER SUNSET—but better than that, send in your 
subscription at once, so that you may read all of the Johnson articles. 


United States Senator 
HIRAM W. JOHNSON 


The subscription price of SUNSET is $2.00 a year—twelve issues. For a short time 
only, $3 will be accepted for a two year’s subscription. 


Sign and mail—TODAY—the attached coupon. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 


San Francisco, California. 


T enclose $_— 


for..___.__.... year(s). 


NAME—— = 
ADDRESS 

















($2 for one year; $3 for two years). Send me SUNSET 
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Outdoor sports frequently leave one’s ° ge 
° PS e h Tv 
skin so sensitive from exposure to sun, wind N | ; 
Z and salt water that it requires almost as N | is 
5) KY O 
Z tender care as a baby’s. . pe 
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Z A such times one turns naturally to Ivory, Soap—so pure . C 
Z and mild that physicians recommend it even for baby’s \ wi 
4 ° ° . ne 
Z bath. Rub the thick, creamy bubbling lather down into the N pe 
A — ° ° \ 
Z pores as usual. There will be no discomfort, because Ivory N _ 
y contains no free alkali nor any other harsh, irritating ingre- x Ge 
y dient. Nor does it contain uncombined oil to leave a N “ 
y sticky, shiny film on the skin. It rinses easily and com- . pr 
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Z pletely, so that one feels delightfully cool, clean and N of 
refreshed. \ “ 
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